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FOR generations it had been Dunbar 
land, those rich fields lying blackloamed 
along the Tennessee River. It was peace- 
ful there; the distant dreams of other 
men could not touch the Dunbars, for 
this was home, this was Dunbar's Cove. 
It had come down to Matthew Dunbar 
an entity, indivisable, and he was deter- 
mined to pass it on in its entirety to his 
successor. 

Matthew Dunbar was a man of great 
kindness, and of strength and intelligence. 
He tried hard to make Crawford Gates, 
from the TVA, understand that the big 
dam they were building downriver had 
nothing to do with him and his family, 
that he would never give up Dunbar 
land. Then, when they pressed him, 
Matthew saw that he would have to 
fight, but still he felt secure in the 
knowledge that his family and neighbors 
stood with him. Borden Deal's powerful 
novel tells the story of that fight, which 
became the battle of one man against the 
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VISTA 7 

The Earth and the River 



THIS is THE RIVER. It is an Indian of a river, drunk sometimes on 
flood water the way only an Indian becomes drunk. It can be 
quiet, too, though not peaceful for the violence lies always be- 
neath the quietness. It is not a blue river, not yet, but it will 
become so for this river is to be tamed and civilized as no other 
river in the history of civilization has been tamed and civilized. 
This is the Tennessee. 

Look how it flows; first south, then swinging in a big bend of 
rocky shoals and almost north again, when it seems easier to have 
continued in its southern course. This is not a river that takes 
the easy way. There, north, above the big bend, it leaves a valley 
and crosses a mountain range into another valley why, no man 
knows. 

That crossing is The Narrows, thirty miles named The Suck, 
The Boiling Pot, the Skillet, and the Frying Pan, whirlpooling 
between high, tight, narrow banks, piling the water turbulent 
and unruly. Men have died here. 

Below The Narrows to the big bend is Chickamauga country, 
the land of the Five Towns, where the irreconcilable among the 
Cherokees came to escape the white man. And, for a long time, 
they did escape. They built five towns here, naming them names 
and owning the earth, holding it against man and history, an 
enclave of belonging in the midst of hostility. They put the brand 
of their differentness, their irreconcilability, upon the land until 
it too was different, as their river was different from any other 
river. 

They held it first by war and then by change, patterning them- 
selves into the white man's pattern. Against the plantation econ- 
omy lapping up from the south and the land-hungry system of 
small farms and tiny industry encroaching from the north, they 
held the land from The Narrows to the bend, and it was theirs. 
The few white men entered only by becoming Chickamaugas, 



white Indians, irreconcilables themselves. Among these was a man 
named David Dunbar, enough Indian even though it was Chicka- 
saw rather than Cherokee but with the wild, turbulent blood 
that gave him belonging. 

A national disgrace was committed to dispossess the Indians; 
but that was nothing new, and so it was done. But they left 
behind them their mark upon the earth, men like David Dunbar 
more white than Indian in blood but more Indian than white in 
thinking and believing. Others came, pure white, to take the 
place of the Indians, to possess the Indian land, but the earth 
possessed them instead, putting the mark of its differentness from 
narrows to bend upon them. 

There was little time for peace after the Indians were gone. 
But this land had known the march of dying men before and so 
they left no mark upon it. Not here. North and South the earth 
was trampled and torn by their dying but here they died quietly 
among the rocks and the trees, drowned in the muddy and 
swirling waters as they attempted to lay their strategy upon the 
river. The land and the river covered their violence decently so 
there was no place to erect a monument and say forever after, 
This is where it happened. 

This is the river, a Chickamauga wild and irreconcilable, cut- 
ting grandly and senselessly through a mountain range to seek a 
new valley, a southward river that swings north again to join a 
blue water it should never have known. And this is the land that 
belongs to the river, this earth between narrows and bend out of 
all the earth that verges on the river's banks in its long traveling 
which is peculiarly its own because it too is wild and irrecon- 
cilable, not easy to be settled and tamed yet with warm pockets 
of growth and comfort and home among its wildness. This is the 
land of violence and differentness, a land that has never known 
peace. It is wild and craggy, back-boned by the heavy, massive 
sweep of south-tapering mountains, wombed by creeks and coves 
cutting in gentle curves away from the deep river. 

This is where one particular bit of land lies, out of all the land, 
that part named by a white Indian called David Dunbar, not 
Cherokee or Chickamauga but Chickasaw. Above it an airplane 
flies its patterned sweep for once again, in a bold dream, men are 
preparing to impose their strategy upon the wild Indianness of 
the river, and strategy requires knowledge of the adversary. 

But here, on Dunbar land, the plane is unnoticed. It is a cove, 
curving gently, womb-shaped, away from where it opens into the 



river with a narrow creek-mouth and an entering dirt road and 
fanning deeply, richly, fertilely, into the gentle loin-slope of the 
hills. 

Here, not too far back from the mouth of the cove, is a big 
house. It was much smaller when it was first built for it has been 
added-to over the years, in the way of growing families. It is 
unpainted, weathered, large and rambling. Once it had been log 
and then the log was torn away. Now it is gray, worn, settled, 
weather-stripped and cool under the huge oak tree that shades 
the grassless front yard, the house pierced through the middle by 
a cool dogtrot where hounds and men sleep in the hot of Sunday 
afternoon. 

The back yard is grassless too, dusty and sunny, with a washpot 
standing over its pile of ashes, the bench leaning with its burden 
of tubs against the wall of the house. Beyond is the barn, not 
as big as the house nor as well-built, awry with age, for these men 
believe more in living than in having. Beyond the barn and the 
barn lot again are the fields, lying black-loamed along the gentle 
creek, tending in lightening packing clay in gentle upward sweeps 
into the enfolding hills. The soil here is a deposit of fertility made 
over the years in the womb of the cove by the slow patience of 
water seeking the river. 

It is quiet here, and peaceful. White Leghorn hens wallow and 
dust themselves in the back yard. It is a hot day but a thin wisp of 
smoke, a shimmer, rises above the big fieldstone chimney that 
marks the living room. A fire burns on that hearth the year round, 
kindled by the hands of David Dunbar and outlasting the breath 
of his life as it had outlasted the breath of his sons and his grand- 
sons, as Matthew Dunbar believes it will outlast the breath of his 
own body. 

Beyond, in the fields, men and animals are working. They do 
not look up at the drone of the mapping plane for it is not neces- 
sary to look up and out. The distant dreams of other men cannot 
touch them here; strategy cannot prevail against their land and 
their river. For this is home. This is Dunbar's Cove. 



Chapter One 



Miss HATTIE squatted on her heels in the depths of the thicket, 
gazing discontentedly at the careful complex of roads she had 
enjoyed for so long. Her fleet of snuff-bottle cars waited at her 
thin dirty feet but somehow, today, she couldn't get launched 
into the absorption of play. 

Miss Hattie was twelve years old. She was very thin and neuter 
under the cotton dress she wore and her legs were spindly shanks, 
like a killdee's legs, with not a hint of woman in them. She was 
very discontented with her legs, too. Her face was thin and sharp 
and tanned, with large, luminous, black eyes. 

She reached down tentatively to push one of the snuff bottles 
into the road. Then she stopped again, not knowing her own 
mind. She had started building her civilization here in the thicket 
so long ago that she could scarcely remember now; it must have 
been somewhere back behind last year when she had first seen 
its possibilities. 

It was a big thicket, growing down out of the close slope of 
the hill to the edge of the bare, hot, sunny back yard of the 
house. It was cool under there even on the hottest days of August, 
and in the beginning there had been a thick pad of fallen leaves, 
dry and brown on top, moldering down toward the earth. It was 
disturbed only by an occasional scratching Leghorn hen and the 
flock of guineas that hid their nests in the thicket, for the bushes 
were close to the ground, with stiff, harsh limbs, and it was diffi- 
cult for an adult to enter. 

With her supply of snuff bottles assured Grandpaw always 
dipped Garrett's, that Matthew brought from town in thick, 
brown bottles just the right size to fit a pushing hand she had 
conceived the idea that had occupied her, off and on, ever since. 

And now she did not like it. The thicket was interlaced with 
the carefully built roads she had dug through the leaf mold to 
the bare earth, borrowing a kitchen knife from Arlis' kitchen to 



cut away the protruding roots that annoyed her. It was possible 
to consume half-an-hour at least in pushing just one of her fleet 
of cars around the looping turns she had built. 

Last summer, for instance, she had spent almost every day from 
breakfast to supper in the thicket, emerging only upon the urgent 
calling and dire threats of an adult. But now . . . she nudged the 
bottle a few inches further with the toe of her left foot and 
stopped, listening. Arlis would be calling her soon and then she 
would be rescued from indecision. 

Her sense of timing was good. Almost immediately the kitchen 
screen banged back and Arlis' voice reached out, feeling for her. 

"Miss Hattie! Time to water the men-folksl" 

She stood up without a trace of reluctance, feeling the stiff 
limbs digging into her back. "That's for children," she said aloud, 
scornfully, voicing the feeling that had been in her since the 
moment of entering the thicket. 

Arlis, standing on the back porch, was surprised to see Miss 
Hattie emerge so quickly from her sanctuary. She watched her 
cross the yard, lifting her bare feet gingerly in the hot dust, and 
come up on the porch beside her. She put a hand on her forehead. 

"Are you feeling well, Miss Hattie?" she inquired anxiously. 
"You must be sick, coming the first time you're called." 

Miss Hattie jerked her head away from Arlis' hand, damp with 
sweat from the heat of the kitchen. "I reckon I know when the 
men-folks get thirsty just as well as you do," she said tartly. 
"Where's the water bucket?" 

Arlis laughed, turning back into the kitchen. "I'll get it." 

She stopped inside the door, feeling the heat reaching out to 
her from the kitchen stove. She was baking lightbread; why, on 
such a hot day, she didn't know, except that her mother had al- 
ways baked lightbread on Tuesday. The kitchen was full of the 
rich, yeasty odor of the bread, high and light in her nostrils. 
She knew that the aroma of the good bread was reaching out 
through the screen door to Miss Hattie so she paused long enough 
to slice two thick slices from a finished loaf and spread butter and 
sugar on it. 

The kitchen was big and bare, with a wooden safe standing 
against one wall to hold dishes and food. In the middle of the 
room was a big, circular oak table, worn with polishing. Right 
now it was laden with her first baking of loaves, resting on soft 
white cloths. 

It was a kitchen that fitted with Arlis. She was big, rather 



buxom, with a high-colored, good-humoured face, the color 
heightened by the stove heat. Her breasts were large under the 
thin cotton dress but they didn't look large because of the 
breadth and sweep of her flanks into her hip sockets. Her legs 
were sturdy, thick-ankled in the Anglo-Saxon way, and the least 
attractive part of her. She was twenty years old. 

The butter-and-sugar sandwich finished, she got the clean syrup 
bucket from a nail and went back out on the screened porch 
where Miss Hattie waited. 

"I know your mouth is just a-watering for that fresh bread," 
she said. "Here." She held out the sandwich in one hand, the 
bucket in the other. 

"I don't believe I asked for a bite to eat/' Miss Hattie said 
haughtily. But she grinned to show she didn't mean it and took 
the sandwich quickly. "Where's Connie?" she said. 

Arlis jerked her head toward the other part of the old house 
across the dogtrot. "Where do you think she is? In there primping. 
Now you go on. Them men're going to have their tongues hang- 
ing out by the time you get there." 

"I'm going," Miss Hattie said. "Let me finish my goodie first." 
She ate rapidly, cramming the bread into her mouth, regarding 
her sister owlishly. Arlis noticed again how beautiful her black 
eyes were in her ugly, unfinished face. "That's mighty good bread, 
Arlis. Why don't you get married? . . . any man would favor a 
woman who bakes lightbread ever' Tuesday." 

Arlis stared at Miss Hattie, her incipient tenderness replaced 
by a sudden irritation. Good Lord! she thought. "Get married?" 
she said. She turned away, going back into the kitchen. "How 
would I have a chance to get married, with a houseful of menfolks 
and you to take care of?" 

She was hoping Miss Hattie would go on now, but Miss Hattie 
was following her into the kitchen. Arlis could feel beads of sweat 
standing on her upper lip from the heat and she lifted a hand to 
wipe it away. She'd have to get the baking done in time to cool 
out the kitchen for the men to eat. Men couldn't stand a hot 
kitchen. 

Miss Hattie was interested in her thought. "Yes ma'am, Miss 
Arlis," she said. "A fine young man would shore go for your light- 
bread." She stopped, considering. "But then/' she added. "Connie 
is the only married woman in this house and I don't believe she 
even knows how to make it, much less got the will and the way." 

Arlis snorted. "You'll learn something, young'un," she said 



grimly. "A pretty face and a willing mind will go a lot faster to 
church than the finest, lightest bread in the world. Just look at 
your sister-in-law." Connie was always "your sister-in-law" when 
Arlis was particularly angry toward her, as though somehow the 
whole thing was Miss Hattie's fault. 

"Don't blame me," Miss Hattie said. "Your brother Jesse John 
married her, not me. I wouldn't marry her, not in a thousand 
years." 

Arlis opened the kitchen-stove door and poked in a few more 
sticks of wood. The heat flushed her face. Then she opened the 
oven door, the baking bread boiling a hungry odor into the room. 
She closed the door quickly and straightened up. 

"You go on now," she said, looking around. But Miss Hattie 
was already gone. She sighed, and laughed at the same time. My 
land, the questions that child could ask. 

But Miss Hattie was gone into the dogtrot instead of out into 
the yard again. She walked along the bare-floored corridor and 
peeked into Connie's and Jesse John's room. Connie was sitting 
in front of the cheap dresser she had made Jesse John order all 
the way from Sears and Roebuck. Miss Hattie never had liked 
that dresser; it was made of stained, light-colored wood and it 
had too many curlicues on it to suit her. And blue flowers painted 
inside the curlicues all around the frame that held the big mirror. 
But, of course, the mirror was what Connie had wanted all the 
time. She didn't care what framed her image. Miss Hattie watched 
critically while Connie leaned close to the mirror to apply her 
lipstick. She was wearing only a slip that shadowed forth her thin 
rayon panties underneath. Her slender body looked frail after the 
robust bulk of Arlis. 

"Why do you spread it on so wide?" Miss Hattie said inquisi- 
tively, taking one step into the room. "You're putting lip where 
there ain't no lip." 

Connie jumped, smearing the careful job she was doing. She 
whirled around on the bench. "Good Lord, child," she said. 
"You'll scare the fool out of me yet." 

Miss Hattie listened carefully to the tone of her voice, then ad- 
vanced into the room. Sometimes Connie's voice positively for- 
bade entrance. 

"Who're you putting it on for, anyway?" she said. 

Connie stared at her. The child was always sneaking around a 
person like that, coming up behind and saying something sudden. 



And Connie was just naturally nervous always had been. The 
tone of her voice changed. 

"What are you doing in my and Jesse John's room?" she said 
sharply. "You ought to be toting water to the field right now/' 

Miss Hattie retreated a step. "I reckon Arlis is enough to tell 
me my duty," she said primly. "Jesse John don't like lipstick, 
no-way. I heard him say so." 

"It don't matter what Jesse John likes," Connie said harshly. 
"I don't wear it for his benefit in the first place. Now, get on 
out of here." 

Miss Hattie stood on one foot, considering whether to remark 
about Arlis having to rewash the breakfast dishes that Connie 
had washed. But she decided against it. She looked at the dresser 
again, even more critically than before. She definitely didn't like 
those blue flowers. 

"My," she said. "That sure is a pretty dresser. Ever' time I look 
at it I admire it more." 

Cornie smiled, mollified. She'd had a hard time getting that 
dresser out of Jesse John's share of the cotton money last fall. 
He'd wanted a new shotgun like Knox's. As if he could hit the 
side of a barn. 

"Come here," she said. "And see yourself in the mirror. You 
can stand on the bench and see yourself nearly full-length." 

"No thank you ma'am," Miss Hattie said with dignity. "I 
reckon I better go tote that water." 

She went out and across the dogtrot again. "Miss Hattie!" Arlis 
said when she passed through the kitchen. "If you don't . . ." 

Miss Hattie grabbed a slice of bread from the table and kept 
on going. "I'm going now," she said. "Them men-folks can al- 
ready taste the cooling." 

Miss Hattie went to the well in the backyard and let down the 
chain, hearing the screech of the rusty pulley singing in her ears. 
The bucket hit botton and a weight came suddenly on the chain. 
She strained her thin body against it, her arms beginning to ache 
by the time the dripping bucket cleared the top of the well. She 
swung it to the curbing and stood panting for a moment. Then 
she tipped the bucket and drank from it. She had not realized 
she was so thirsty until the cool, mossy water touched her lips. 
She thought of the men working in the hot field and guilt touched 
her lightly. Arlis always called her in time for a small amount of 
loitering; but she had been positively lazy today. 

Hurriedly she lifted the bucket down and poured the gallon 



syrup bucket full. She took time to pour the cooling balance over 
her dusty feet. Dust became mud under them and she squished 
her toes delightfully for three deliberate squishes. Then she had 
to go. 

She picked up the silvery syrup bucket and walked through the 
open barn-lot gate into and through the shadow of the barn. She 
stopped once, looking back at the house. The big oak towered 
over it, spreading its cool limbs over the front yard. She'd play 
around there when she came back. It was too hot in the thicket, 
and besides . . . She saw Grandpaw slowly making his way around 
the corner of the house toward the outbuilding. She watched his 
creeping progress for a moment, wondering how he knew long 
enough in advance to get there in time. It always took him at least 
thirty minutes to achieve his destination. 

Around the corner of the barn, the White Leghorn rooster 
pranced toward her menacingly, his wings half-cocked, his feet 
scratching dust. 

"Go on," she said scornfully. "I ain't none of your old hens." 
She kicked dust at him, scaring him out of his obsession. 

She went quickly now, for the water would not stay cool in the 
tin bucket for long. The men were working far back in the cove 
and she was hot and tired by the time she came along the creek 
bank opposite them. The narrow handle had burned both palms 
and she kept shifting the bucket from one hand to the other. 

She could see them when she came to the bridge. Knox was 
plowing Odd John, the fast-stepping horse-mule, and he was the 
closest to her. He looked up, seeing her coming, and laughed. 

"Here comes the water 1" he yelled, making the others stop, 
lifting their heads. His voice was as big as he was, broad and 
heavy, but with a surprising light nervousness in it. He always 
talked louder than it was necessary to talk and he liked to open 
up his lungs and yell against the hills, listening for the thrown- 
back echoes. 

Miss Hattie proceeded across the bridge, the planks hot under 
her skittering feet, and on past him. 

"Miss Hattie/' he said wheedlingly, though he knew it wouldn't 
do any good. "My throat is mighty dry for that fine water you're 
toting." 

"^You got time to plow two more rounds before I get to you," 
Miss Hattie said briskly. "So just coil up your tongue and keep 
going." 

She could see Matthew at the far end of the field, just turning 
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around. But she wouldn't wait. If she waited, the others would 
get to her first. 

Next was Rice, plowing down toward her with Mollie. He 
looked tall and gaunt and long-legged, confined between the 
plow handles. 

"Miss Hattier he said. He grinned at her out of his dark, 
thin face but she didn't pay him any mind, marching on. 

Jesse John didn't even look up at her when she passed. He was 
plowing Bodoc, the slow, lazy mule that wouldn't ever mind. He 
always drew Bodoc because the other boys didn't like to fool 
with him. It took a lot of work to get any work out of Bodoc. The 
minute you relaxed, he did too. He was the smartest mule of 
them all. 

"Connie's getting all prettied up for you," Miss Hattie told 
Jesse John as she passed by. "She's been setting in front of that 
mirror you bought her all evening." 

He looked up at her, his face careful and unsmiling. He was 
smaller than the other boys, with red-rusty hair and freckles. 

"That's mighty good to know, Miss Hattie," he said. "I'll be 
looking forward to seeing her." 

Matthew was plowing towards her now and she began to hurry, 
stumbling over the fresh-turned earth hilled-up against the cotton. 
She was careful to keep in the middles, though the cotton was 
high now and ready to be laid-by; it was squaring, and she didn't 
want to knock any of them off. Matthew stopped the plow before 
she reached him and watched her coming. He smiled. 

"I brought you-all some fresh water, Daddy," she said. 

He took the bucket from her. "You ought to have given them 
boys a swallow first," he said gently. "Instead of walking right 
past 'em with the bucket." 

"Shoot!" she said violently. "And let them slobber all in it 
before you got a drink?" 

He gazed down at her. She was the only one who called him 
daddy; to the rest of the family he was Papa, and they always 
added Sir. But he had never taught her that . . . she was different, 
she was the youngest. He lifted the bucket to his lips and drank 
thirstily, the water running from the corners of his mouth and 
dripping on his shirt. He lowered the bucket and wiped hifcmouth 
with the back of his hand. 

"That's mighty good, Miss Hattie," he said gravely. "I thank 
you." 
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She turned to go to the others. "I'll bring some more along 
about four o'clock/' she said. 

He shook his head. "I believe we'll be through by then," he 
said. "We're just about finished laying-by for this year. Now go 
on and give them boys a drink before they lay down and start 
hollering." 

He watched her slender, boned-down figure as she walked away. 
She stopped first to give Rice water. They were built alike, the 
little girl and the grown boy, both slender. Maybe Miss Hattie 
would be a tall girl; you couldn't tell yet. 

Knox left Odd John hitched to the plow and walked over to 
join them. Jesse John was turning at the end and coming back 
again. Matthew wiped his hand across his mouth and started roll- 
ing a cigarette, his eyes watching the children of his loins. The 
sweat was cool on his gray workshirt and his muscles were oiled 
and loose. He felt good and he breathed deeply, taking in the air. 
Laying-by time was always good, in the way that first plowing 
and first planting were good, and the day they entered the fields 
for the gathering. Matthew Dunbar belonged on this earth. He 
stood planted solidly behind the plow, on short, sturdy legs. He 
was a stocky man, heavy-built, with a broad, brown, pleasant face 
that was easy to smile even though there wasn't much laughter 
in him. 

He lit the cigarette, putting the sack of Country Gentleman 
back into the bib of his overalls. He moved always slow and sure 
and easy with himself, in a grooved pattern of habit and inclina- 
tion. He stood with his feet on the land, and looked about him, 
and it was good. 

There, far in the distance, was the house. He could always mark 
it by the big tree that had been planted or transplanted by the 
hand of that first original Dunbar, the white Indian, according 
to the Dunbar tale. The creek flowed that way, too, curved into 
the river beyond. He liked the entering mouth of the cove. The 
shoulders of the ridges curved down tight and close instead of 
opening out, as most coves did. There were trees there, shading 
a dirt road, and the creek. It was a narrow entering into the great 
fullness beyond, where the rich land swept back from the creek, 
broadening out into a rich nest of fertility up into the edge of the 
hills wftsre the land verged out of black loam into clay. 

He finished the cigarette and put it under his heel. He took the 
handles of the plow into his broad, strong hands, feeling the 
smooth, worn, comfortable fit of them, and clucked to the mule. 
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He plowed down until he was even with the group of boys clus- 
tered around Miss Hattie and her fresh water. Knox was kneeling 
before her, laughing, teasing her in the quick, nervous way he 
had. He was big, built like Matthew himself, solid and heavy to 
the ground, but there was a quickness, a restlessness, in him that 
no other Dunbar had. 

Looking at him, Matthew felt the old question stir in his mind. 
Was he the one? He stopped the plow and stood watching while 
Miss Hattie squirmed and giggled under his tickling hands. 
The question always came to him unexpectedly, in moments like 
this with his eyes on his children trying to see them not as chil- 
dren but as they were, grown and growing in their own pattern. 
There was one pattern that would be best for Dunbar's Cove, and 
it was his task to discover it. 

Dunbar's Cove had never been split away in inheritances, not 
from the very beginning. It was a unity, an entity, as indivisible 
as the heart of a man. It had come down to Matthew in that way, 
and it would leave him in its entirety into another's hands. 

Matthew himself had not been the oldest son. He remembered, 
now, the moment when his father had made the choice, had laid a 
hand on his shoulder and said, Dunbar's Cove will go to Matthew. 
Matthew hadn't expected to be chosen, though the hunger of it 
had been in his bones since he could remember. He knew, as they 
all knew, that the choice was a matter of selection rather than 
tradition, that any man of the family or any woman, for that 
matter, though it had never happened could be the inheritor, 
the master, the true owner. 

He must choose well, as those before him had chosen. For 
Dunbar's Cove was a permanent thing. There were Dunbars far 
gone from here now, even living in other states, some of them 
lost out of the family's knowing. But Dunbar's Cove was still 
there, still home, to every one of them. Fine tendrils of roots led 
back here and they all knew that they could return the moment 
they chose to, or needed to. Dunbar's Cove was Matthew's. But 
it was not his to dissipate, to tear down, or to throw away; it was 
his only to pass on to the next Dunbar. 

He stood watching his sons with Miss Hattie, considering them 
each in turn, feeling a vague unease as he watched them. Knox 
was the oldest and had the best chance, of course, as the oldest 
always had. He was big and sturdy, level-headed except for that 
strange flightiness in him that did not go at all with the way he 
looked. He was a fast hand with dancing and the girls, but that 



was all right, that would pass. But the strangeness, the nervous- 
ness, bothered Matthew. Knox was like a bird that might fly away 
at any moment. 

Jesse John. Already married, settled, quiet, dependable. But he 
let his wife run over him. Maybe he was too meeky-mild, too 
easy-going. Matthew mentally shook his head. It would take some 
doing to pick a man who couldn't even manage his own wife. 
All Connie needed was a man in her bed and a child in her belly. 
That's all a good woman ever needed, and he knew the stock 
Connie came from. She was from the next cove, and he had 
known the Sheltons all his life. 

His eyes lingered longest on Rice, the youngest of the boys, 
the tall one. He didn't even look like a Dunbar with his tallness 
and his darkness. The blood had welled up strange there. But he 
was a real farmer. Matthew could tell that he had the joy in him, 
the feel of the land, that Matthew had himself, a way of happiness 
when his plow was in the ground turning the earth before his 
feet. But he was only eighteen, still too young to tell. Eighteen 
could still change, be something else again, by twenty. Eighteen 
is a changeable thing. 

Matthew shook his head, the observing slipping out of him, and 
he felt the unease that came into him with the wondering. It was 
so hard to see, to know, when they were his own sons, as close and 
warm to him as himself. He was always glad when the measuring 
went out of him and took away the distantness it put into his 
mind. He wrapped the lines around the plow-handles and walked 
across the cotton rows to join them. 

"I'll take a little more of that water if you don't mind, Miss 
Hattie," he said. "I can't seem to get the dry out of my throat." 

"I told you Daddy would want some more," Miss Hattie said, 
glaring at each of the boys in turn. "They drunk it nearly all up." 

"I just want a swaller," Matthew said mildly. He took the 
bucket and emptied it. "Ahh," he said, wiping his mouth again. 
"Miss Hattie totes the best water in the world." 

She scoffed at him, laughing. "Daddy! It's just old well water." 

He smiled down at her. "But it changes when you tote it, child. 
It's got the taste of love in it." 

She put an arm around the heavy muscularity of his leg, lean- 
ing against him. "You sure you won't need another drink before 
quitting time?" 

Knox looked at his father. "How long you think it'll take us, 
sir?" he said. "I sort of had my mind on that dance tonight." 
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"I'm going, too/' Rice said quickly. 

Knox grinned at him. "You take Charlene to one more dance, 
you'll be going steady." 

Rice glared at him. "She ain't had your dirty paw laid on her, 
son." 

Knox pranced in his tracks. "Not yet," he said. "I just ain't got 
around to her yet. But when I do, you better back off and move 
over." 

"Boys," Matthew said quietly. 

They stopped then, seeing his eyes going toward Miss Hattie. 
She turned away and picked up her bucket. 

"I know what you-all are talking about," she said disdainfully. 
"It don't interest me none." 

She walked away from them. She did know, too. She'd seen the 
boar last spring, mounting the sows, and there was that old White 
Leghorn rooster who acted like Miss Hattie was one of his hens. 
She knew all right and it was the craziest thing she'd ever heard 
tell of. 

Knox was embarrassed, looking from Miss Hattie's stiff, straight 
back to his father's face. He knew he was due a chastisement for 
being so bold and free with his tongue. Matthew's eyes were 
resting on him and he looked^way at his feet. He was twenty- 
four years old, but his father's eyes still had the power. 

Matthew looked around the field. "You boys go on and take 
out," he said. "I can finish up here. That'll give you time to wash 
off the sweat of your working before supper." 

Knox and Rice whooped at the words and ran to their mules to 
unhitch. Matthew watched them, smiling. He liked to finish the 
laying-by all alone, anyway. He always found an excuse to send 
the boys out of the field when he started the first plowing for the 
year, and^when he finished the last. That was a time for aloneness, 
the work to be done reverently, carefully, gently, with a feeling in 
him that church and reverent words never gave. 

He looked at Jesse John. "You go on, too," he said. "Connie's 
gonna be wanting to go to that dance." 

"Yes sir," Jesse John said. "I know she is." He turned away 
from his father and went slowly to take out Bodoc. She'd want to, 
all right, and she'd go. He actually believed that if he didn't take 
her himself, she'd go alone. And the dance was for young folks, 
unmarried folks, with sparking on their minds. Not for settled 
people like he wanted to be with Connie. The only married 
women there, except Connie, would be the older women come to 



sit in straight chairs around the wall and keep a tight rein on the 
girls. But Connie. She'd be dancing with everybody just like she 
was still looking for a man. And that just wasn't right. He hit his 
fist against Bodoc's leg, making him step over. He was gloomily 
sure that she would prevail. She always did. 

Matthew did not start plowing again until they had taken out, 
leaving the plows at the end of the field where the wagon could 
pick them up in the morning. He stood watching them, gripping 
the plow handles in his hands, his own mule restless and aggrieved 
because the other mules were leaving the field. 

"Whoa, Prince/' he said. "Whoa now, boy. It ain't going to 
take us long." 

He heard the rattling clump of the mules as they crossed the 
wooden bridge. They caught up with Miss Hattie and Knox 
swung her onto Odd John's back where she rode high up on the 
withers, clutching the hames with both hands. Her silver bucket 
flashed in the sun. 

They were gone now, even their thoughts reaching away from 
him and the work to the happy night ahead. 

"Get up out there," he said softly to Prince. "Get up now. 
Let's finish this plowing now." 

Prince leaned into the collar with his steady, even pull and 
the plow handles came alive. They trembled in his hands like a 
woman trembles and he watched the earth, moist from kept 
moisture, curl and break around the rooted stalks of cotton. The 
cotton was tall enough to brush against his overalled thigh with 
a rough, husky sound of touching and breaking away. 

Mark, his older brother, had been gone away in those days 
when Matthew had earned his inheritance. One morning in May 
his bed had been empty when they had arisen to the new day of 
work. Matthew remembered it clearly now, as crystal as yesterday, 
that Mark had been sleeping in the room that Knox and Rice 
slept in now, and how his father, the old man who now huddled 
close to the perpetual fire in the living room winter and summer, 
had knocked on his door and had received no answer. He put 
his head inside, withdrew it slowly, and crossed to the kitchen 
where he sat down at the table. 

"I have been waiting for it," he said heavily. "I knew he would 
be gone one of these mornings." 

There was no answer in any of them. Only, even in that instant, 
there had been a leap of hope in Matthew. He had not expected 
it, had not seen the flight and the hunger in his older brother, but 
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in the moment of knowing that he was gone his own hunger for 
owning, inheriting the Cove licked out fiercely like a destroying 
flame. He had always wanted it. But, before this instant, he had 
never had a hope to feed the wanting. He bowed his head over 
his plate so his father could not read his eyes. 

That fall his brother still had not returned, nor had they heard 
from him. He had vanished out of the window as though into 
another world that held no means of communication or return. 
And on a day when the fields were full of cotton-hands, during 
the mealtime on long tables made of planks resting on saw-horses 
under the oak tree, his father had laid his hand on his shoulder 
and said to the assembled workers, some Dunbar, some with other 
names, "Dunbar's Cove will go to Matthew." 

Matthew had stood still under the weight of the hand and the 
inheritance, until the old man turned to him. "You can make 
next year's crop without me," he said. "I'm going to set down." 

Matthew had turned his head then, looking at the house, the 
tree, the land, and there was a different quality in the seeing. 
It was his now; not to own, not to tear down or destroy or give 
away, but to pass on to his choice in turn. That was all that he 
had wanted in his hunger and now his hunger was filled with a 
great filling that he had never dreamed of, had never even dared 
hope for except in that one brief fierce moment when he knew 
that his brother had disappeared between the dark and the day- 
light through his bedroom window. 

"Yes, Papa," he had said. "I will make the crop." 

That winter the old man took to a rocking chair, sitting in the 
corner of the fireplace where it was warm, and he moved only to 
make the trip to the outhouse and back again, or through the 
connecting door into the kitchen for his meals. Matthew had not 
realized the sudden coming of age upon him; he knew now that 
his father had been holding it at arms' length, hoping for the 
return of his older son, until he could hold it off no longer. 

That spring Matthew entered the fields alone to make the first 
plowing in the land. Only then did he permit his two younger 
brothers to help him. They had plowed and planted and tended 
and gathered, the old man sitting ever quieter, older, frailer, in 
his warm chimney corner, and still Mark had not returned. He 
did not come until Matthew's sixth crop was in the ground. That 
had been in '17, the year of the big flood, the year his brother 
Luke had been raging to go to the war over the waters. 

But when Mark did come he had the look of far traveling in his 



hard face and his eyes were like agate marbles against the dust 
of roads and the coal of freights. His hands were twisted and 
gnarled with laborious day-labor with pick and shovel and axe, 
labor productive only of a night's rest and a night's eating last- 
ing only through the work of a new day. He came with a strange- 
ness in him, and an anger that glowed through his agate eyes at 
Matthew. 

"I've come back," he said. 

Matthew was standing on the front porch where he had come 
to answer his knock, recognizing him instantly, looking down at 
Mark in the yard. "You are welcome," he said. 

Mark's eyes shifted. "Papa," he said. "Is he dead?" 

"No," Matthew said. "But he's old. He's given Dunbar's Cove 
to me." 

He watched the flaring of the eyes, the movement of anger in 
the quickly tightened jaw. "Until I came back it was yours," Mark 
said. "But I'm the oldest." 

Matthew looked at him, knowing the strangeness and the far- 
ness upon him, and he knew that Mark was too much of the 
outside, too little of the cove. He shook his head slowly. 

"No," he said. "He gave it into my hands. I aim to keep it." 

Mark moved then, exploded, surging up on the porch. There 
was a sudden knife in his hand and Matthew recoiled away from 
him. He had never fought in his life, had never been moved to a 
killing anger, and it was not an easy part of him. He caught the 
wrist as the knife moved in and hit Mark with the other hand, 
knocking him off the porch again. 

He was an easy man even then, in his young days. He was 
solid and steady and unviolent and he had never needed anger 
or violence in his dealings with any man. But he jumped off the 
porch and lifted Mark, hitting him again, twisting the knife away 
from him, hitting him again and again until Mark kicked him in 
the groin and the stabbing pain doubled him over under Mark's 
fists. 

They fought all over the front yard while Matthew's new young 
wife came screaming from the kitchen, while his brothers Luke 
and John gathered around, afraid to interfere for they had never 
seen Matthew like this before. 

They were bloody from their blood and dirty from the dust of 
the yard. Matthew's shirt was torn from his back and his right ear 
was bleeding where Mark had chewed it in wrestling. Mark's nose 
was mashed flat, broken, between his eyes and he breathed bub- 
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blingly through his mouth, flecks of blood spraying on Matthew's 
bare chest. They stood still finally, hitting each other with steady 
fists until Mark broke ground, giving back against the oak tree. 
Matthew pinned his throat with one hand and hit him four 
times, slowly, fatally, endlessly, with the other, until Mark's 
hands covered his face and his body was slack and defenseless. 

Matthew drew back then, panting. "Dunbar's Cove is Dunbar 
land," he said. The words came gaspingly from his laboring 
lungs but he had to say it while Mark was defeated. "And any 
Dunbar can find a home here. But you. Any but you." He 
stopped again, gulping. "If you set foot in this cove again," he 
said. "I'll kill you. You hear me, Mark? I'll kill you." 

He stopped again, waiting to see if Mark understood. Mark 
lifted his battered face, and he understood. "I want . . . water," 
he said. "Then I'll . . ." 

"Go now," Matthew said. "There's no water here for you." 

He moved again, his dead-tired limbs like lead but ready to 
fight if need be, and Mark wavered away from him, stooping to 
pick up his bundle, and went along the creek road toward the 
river, out of the cove. Matthew walked blindly, without seeing 
his young wife or his children or his brothers, to the edge of the 
porch. He sat down on the lowest step, his head hanging between 
his legs, and vomited his stomach empty. He kept on retching 
after that, bringing up the bitter bile of his juices into his mouth 
and nose and gagging on them. But the bile in his mind, the 
bitter bile of violence he had never known before, gagged him 
even more. He had carried the memory of that violence in his 
mind ever since, as well as the physical mark, the mangled ear, 
of the battle he had fought. y 

That was why he had to be right now. He had been the chosen, 
and he had believed that his father had chosen well, had believed 
even to the extent of fighting and violence to hold the inheritance. 
Not for his own hunger, but for the cove itself. Even now, after 
years of living with the memory of that day, he was sure it had 
not been for himself. 

He lifted his head, realizing that he had finished with the 
laying-by. He had followed the mule without knowing it, plowing 
as automatically as his mind had retraced the time to that day 
and beyond, the harshest day of his life, and there was the bitter 
taste of memory in his mouth. For Matthew was a gentle man 
and he had never had to fight again as he had fought that day. 

He went around the plow to unhitch the mule, and saw the 



stranger standing on the bridge watching him. He was a young 
man, wearing clean-pressed khakis, the shirt open at the neck, 
his broad shoulders flat under the pressed cloth. 

He started coming toward Matthew, walking easily, carefully, 
over the cotton rows as though it was a habit with him to be 
careful in a field. Matthew frowned slightly. He was too young 
to be a vote-seeker and if he was selling something Matthew 
would have known him. He stood waiting almost incuriously, 
patient and forbearing, until the young man was close enough to 
speak. 

"Howdy," Matthew said gravely when he was three rows away, 
and the young man lifted his face. 

"Mr. Dunbar?" he said. "Mr. Matthew Dunbar?" 

"That's me," Matthew said, regarding him. He had a pleasant, 
open face, with something of the look of the city about him. 
But it was browned by the sun, there were crowsfeet around the 
eyes, and he had walked with due care among the cotton rows. 

The young man stopped and smiled. He looked into Matthew's 
face, liking the broad, plain slowness there, the kindly welcome 
in his eyes. This would be an easy man to deal with, reasonable 
and honest. There were some who were not so. 

"My name is Crawford Gates," he said easily. "I'm from the 
TVA . . . the Tennessee Valley Authority. I suppose you received 
our letter recently." 

Matthew smiled. "Son," he said. "I ain't been in to the post- 
office since I put the first plow into the ground this spring. All I 
ever expect from Uncle Sam's mail is seed catalogs, and a Sears- 
Roebuck for the outhouse." 

Crawford Gates kept the frown from appearing on his face. It 
was always easier to make himself understood when they were 
prepared beforehand. 

"Well," he said easily. "I guess I'll be the one to break the 
news." 

Matthew turned away for a moment. "You go on," he said. "I 
got to take out. You won't mind if I . . ." 

"Go right ahead," Crawford said. "In fact, I'll help you." He 
stepped to the side of the mule and began looping up the plow- 
lines on the hames. "The Tennessee Valley Authority wants to buy 
your land, Mr. Dunbar. That's what I've come to see you about." 

Matthew didn't even straighten up. "My land," he said. He 
started laughing. "You might just as well quit talking right now, 
son. I ..." 
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You don't understand," Crawford said. "We're buildi 

down ? e river - AI1 this land wi S 

somewhere else before the water comes " He 
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Chapter Two 



CRAWFORD GATES' father had been a peckerwood sawmill man, 
owning a portable rig that he transported to a site for a month, 
two months, or a year of cutting, then dismantled and trans- 
ported it elsewhere, leaving a moldering, aging heap of sawdust 
for neighborhood children to burrow in. So Crawford had grown 
up with the smell of sawdust in his nostrils, with a knowledge 
of trees and timber as unconscious as the woods-wisdom of the 
fast-stepping, alert little mules that snaked the downed logs out 
of the underbrush to the mill. 

He had always liked to watch those mules; they were selected 
carefully for surefootedness and wit and the black-skinned 
men who drove them used neither line nor whip, talking the 
logs out of the tangle of underbrush with clear quick staccato 
cries of advice and encouragement. He had seen the mules go 
down on their knees to pull, their feet scrabbling for a foothold, 
bracing on the log as intelligently as a man. They snaked logs 
through a field of stumps, carefully angling and dragging them 
so they never hung up, and the men rode the logs, their voices 
quick and sure, talking into the mule's tilted-back ear with a 
mixture of curse and caress. He had seen the mules walk logs 
with their neat little feet, as handy as a cat among the timber, 
and he had seen the pride of accomplishment in them. To them 
a plow, a field, a guiding line, would have been a disgrace. He 
loved those sturdy little mules, just as he loved his father riding 
the carriage back and forth, slamming the levers with ungloved 
hands, walking the log into the singing saw, turning it and 
walking it again, turning and walking again, the saw singing in 
varied tones of pitch as it ran free, as it penetrated singing into 
the heart of the wood, as it burred through a heavy knot with 
a keening note. 

By the time Crawford was twelve years old he could ride the 
carriage himself, walking the big, aromant logs into the slicing 
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saw, his own small hands working the levers as well as any man's. 
He had started in the pit, shoveling and hauling the sawdust in 
a wheelbarrow that was heavy against his too-young, too-slender 
back, pushing his barrow up the plank incline with the sweat 
streaming on his shirt until he reached the peak of the creeping 
mountain of sawdust. Then he dumped the barrow and hurried 
down the planked incline to find the sawdust piled as high as 
ever against his waiting scoop. 

He did everything there was to do around a sawmill. He tailed 
the two-by-fours off the saw, lifting them onto his towsack-padded 
shoulder and walking to the stack, lifting it again with a sudden 
catch and surge of muscle to the stack man, then walking back 
for the next load, passing the other tailer carrying his own share 
of the burden. He snaked logs with the little mules, riding free 
and handsome on the log in the easy places, his voice, still high 
and unbroken with adolescence, chanting the curse and the caress 
he had learned from the other men. 

But the carriage was his goal and on idle days he would stand 
on it motionless and play with the levers, making the singing 
of the circular saw with his mouth, playing at sawyer-man as 
other boys played at cops-and-robbers and cowboys. Then, later, 
he stood beside his father, watching him run the saw, his own 
hands itching for the levers with a palpable itch, until at last 
came the day when .his father stood aside while he pulled the 
levers himself. 

He was an ugly, rangy, rawboned kid, his muscles hard and 
stringy with the sawmill work. He lived with his father in a tent 
on the sawmill site, for he did not even remember his mother, 
and the boys of whatever school he attended envied him his 
freedom, his tent-life, and the romance of the woods. But Craw- 
ford didn't swell with the envy; he wanted only to get away from 
the school and back to the woods, back to the smell of the saw- 
dust and the singing of the saw. Even at twelve and thirteen 
and fourteen he looked at woods and timber and trees not as a 
place to fish and hunt and hide on boyhood escapades; even then 
it was so many thousand board-feet of good timber, so much 
meat for the singing saw to chew on. And his estimates scaled 
out, when they had a chance to cut, so that his father came to 
depend on Crawford to check his own guess. 

By that time he was the regular sawyer, leaving his father free 
to cruise the area for more work, to plan the next move and the 
next contract. Crawford learned all the intricacies and faults 



of the jackleg rig. He knew just how much the old engine would 
take, just when to slack off the running pressure of the wood, 
just when to stop and change saws. 

There was no other life for him. School, scant and scattered 
among their moves, was a necessary burden that could often be 
evaded. He wore overalls and work-shirt and chewed tobacco 
like a man, spitting the brown juice into the fresh dust under his 
feet as he rode the carriage back and forth. He became lean and 
hard and some of the rawboned ugliness began to go out of him 
as he grew older, his body more capable to the work. By the 
time he was twenty years old he ran the sawmill, leaving his 
father completely free from the necessity of immediate super- 
vision. He hired and fired men, he bought and sold timber, he 
arranged for tools and supplies and mule feed. He was a man. 

Then, that summer, he told his father that he was quitting. 
He was going to school. His father looked at him in astonish- 
ment, not understanding where he had gotten the idea. And he 
did not want to lose a good sawyer. 

But Crawford Gates went. He was twenty years old and he was 
a man who wanted schooling. He knew exactly what he was going 
to do. He would go to college and study civil engineering. He 
did not know, then, that his credits did not even approach the 
requirements. He did not find that out until he had walked out 
of the woods one day, carrying a bundle of his clothing, and 
caught the train to Knoxville, Tennessee. He had one hundred 
dollars in his pocket, pinned safely with a safety-pin, and the 
promise of his regular sawmill wages from his father, who had 
at last come to understand that civil engineering is better than a 
steady job as a sawyer, even with your own peckerwood mill. 

He took a test to replace the certification of credits and when 
he left the school for the summer of 1929 he expected to return 
in the fall. But he never did. The times were bad, that year, and 
there was little timber to cut. Often there was no money to pay 
off the hands and the stands were scant, the moves between 
them long and expensive. In August his father was working with 
an old saw that should have been scrapped long before. The 
saw broke, and when they picked his father up from where he 
had been hurled one leg was hanging by a thin sliver of flesh. 

That winter, Crawford ran the sawmill while his father hobbled 
painfully about on the stump he had made out of a good piece 
of wood, his face old and sagging now, his hands too trembly for 
the handling of the levers. He was afraid that was why his 



hands shook when he mounted the carriage. It was as though he 
had never believed, in all the years before the accident, that the 
saw could sing as coldly through human flesh as through wood. 
But now he could not forget it. Once in a while, at night in the 
tent, Crawford would read his engineering textbooks by the 
light of a guttering lantern, feeling with the smoothness and 
packedness of the pages the remembrance of his college days, the 
quiet drone of the classes, the late nights with slip-stick and text- 
book before him and the blank paper filling slowly and inevitably 
with the lovely, symmetrical calculations. 

But that passed with time, for the days were hard and his 
body was tired. He did not even care much when, one stormy 
night, the tent blew away and a quick thunderous rain drenched 
and pulped the books before he could find them and pick 
them up. 

The next year, during the long, slow summertime of 1930, they 
lost the sawmill. The bills had been piling up, slowly and per- 
ceptibly, and no one was cutting timber any more. Both Craw- 
ford and his father walked and rode for miles without finding 
work for the rig. Crawford's father cried when they came to 
haul away the old, rattly engine, the bright shining saws, the 
log-carriage on which he had spent a life and a leg. Crawford 
did not cry. The next week he was working for another sawmill, 
a big stationary one. He was hauling sawdust out of the pit, 
his body sweating with the labor as he pushed the wheelbarrow 
up the steep side of the huge sawdust pile, returning quickly past 
the other two handlers to find that he had made no perceptible 
progress against the constant making of the big, singing saw. 

During the following years, the ambition seemed to have left 
him; or perhaps it was only enough, in the depths of the depres- 
sion, to hang on to the job he had, low and menial and ill-paid 
though it was. He lived in a boarding-house with other men of 
his stripe and there was no money for girls, no thought of 
pleasure or the future, only the making from one day to the 
next. He aged to twenty-six seeming almost middle-aged as though 
his young manhood had passed in those years on the carriage 
of his father's sawmill, accelerating his maturity beyond that of 
his contemporaries. His father had retired to a piece of cut-over 
land they owned where he lived alone on the money that Craw- 
ford sent him each week on a blue money order slip. Occasion- 
ally, over a weekend, Crawford would walk to visit him and they 
would sit alone in the womanless house, not even needing to 



talk, and the old days were never mentioned between them. It 
was a lost time. 

Then, in 1933, Crawford stirred again. Somehow, somewhere, 
he had heard of the Civilian Conservation Corps. He joined, 
leaving behind him without regret the sterile sawdust job, the 
boardinghouse, the men of his like with whom he had lived 
for three years. The CCC shipped him to a camp in Mississippi 
where he was promptly made an Assistant Leader, with one 
yellow stripe on his arm. Within two months he was a Leader, 
with an added stripe, and six months later he had become a 
subaltern in a fire-fighting camp in Oregon, no longer a member 
of the Corps but one of the commanders. Most of the subalterns 
were Army reserves who had been recalled to active duty. But 
Crawford made it because of his knowledge of the woods, because 
of his two years in college, because of himself. Crawford was 
older than the boys in the camps, steadier, more reliable. 

He liked the CCC. He seemed to grow younger in contact with 
these conglomerate boys from backwoods and city slums, having 
to direct them and lead them and teach them and occasionally 
whip one of them with his fists. It was a job that had a realness 
to it, not just a senseless hauling of sawdust that was replaced 
as soon as you had returned from the hauling. They were pro- 
tecting the trees from fire; and between fires they built roads and 
hiking trails and picnic tables, making a park out of a wildness, 
and thus he learned a new use and meaning for trees. He liked 
to see the new boys, coming into camp scared and shaky and 
uncertain of themselves, firm into boys and men, with confidence 
and knowledge and certainty and a smooth fleshiness that came 
from good eating for the first time in their lives. 

It was still a solitary, male life with the boys in the camps 
and the men, the Army Reserve captains and lieutenants, in 
mutual command with him. There was still little money, for 
every month a blue money order went to his father. But there 
was the camp, the boys and the men, the incredible tallness and 
virginness of the Pacific Northwest woods into which he led his 
crews with McLeods and axes to dig frantic fire-lanes against the 
sweeping burning of the senseless fires struck by God or man 
among the tall trees. 

He had never seen trees like these; they could grow only in 
the moistness of constant rainfall against the western Cascade 
slope. They were a cathedral of realness to him and he changed 
in those years, grew again, with the beauty of the trees around 
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him and the responsibility of the boys in his hands. Only the 
summons that he received could have made him leave it, a tele- 
gram from his father that said simply, Son, you'd better come 
home now. 

He went home, riding in a Pullman for the first time in his 
life for he had a government ticket, across the great expanse of 
the northern plains to Chicago, then southing and eastering 
until the land was familiar to him again. His father was dying. 
He had waited a long time to call Crawford, living alone with 
his dying and his wooden leg in the empty, tree-scalped land 
about the lonely little house, and he died the second night after 
Crawford walked up the hill road and turned into the door. 

Crawford waited a while after his father died, living alone 
in the little empty house, before he knew what he wanted to 
do now. He was twenty-eight years old, and he had possessed one 
woman in his time. He had learned the woods, the saw-milling, a 
little engineering, and the handling of sawdust and men. He 
felt that there should be something to do that would take him, 
now and at last, and one day when he read about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the newspaper he knew that he had found it. 

He sold the little piece of land it had only stumps and the 
money did not weigh heavy in his pocket and went to Knox- 
ville. He made his application, took his tests, and waited. He 
found a job washing dishes in a cafe, and still he waited. He 
watched the cars and trucks with TVA painted on the sides filled 
with the young men clad in khaki and knowledge, and he began 
to feel that he could never become a part of it, that he had aged 
beyond the capabilities, the adaptiveness, the achievement, that 
these young men wore like a bright uniform. 

But one day there was a letter waiting for him, telling him that 
he was accepted. He was a timber cruiser for the TVA. He was 
a part of the great plan that he had read about in a newspaper, 
that he had come to join, that he had studied with avid attention 
during the period of waiting uncertainty, and it was a big thing 
in his mind. This was more than trees and sawdust and men; 
this was a whole region, the land and the trees and the men 
and the women and the children and the river, all caught up into 
the bigness, all to be swept and molded and changed by the 
tremendous change. And he was a timber cruiser, a part of it. 

Except he didn't cruise timber. Not once had he entered into 
a stand of trees since he had been working at the job. With the 
illogic of needful change and urgency he had been pressed into 
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the Land Purchase Section where his knowledge did not follow 
him as it would have with the timber. But he made the decisions 
and talked to the men, standing firm and sure on the knowledge 
of the greatness and bigness of the change, and he learned the 
function given him as capably as the brighter, surer, younger 
men of his own age who surrounded him in his work. 

And so he came to Dunbar's Cove, with all that behind him, a 
part of him the sawdust, the men, the trees, and the dream 
and so he looked at Matthew, seeing him and liking him and 
even understanding partly the stubborn un-understanding but 
still with the necessity of reaching into him and showing him 
the blank futility of resistance. 

"Sir," he said. "You know what the TVA is doing here . . ." 

"I've heard tell," Matthew said. "Them dams they've been 
building up the river and down the river." He shook his head 
admiringly. "All that to make work for folks." 

Crawford leaned forward. "It's not make-work," he said. "It's 
the mightiest thing that God or man ever brought to this country. 
They're taming the river, harnessing it, putting it to work where 
it's never worked before." 

Matthew stood watching him, holding the bridle reins in one 
hand. He didn't have to answer. This young man had to do all 
the talking. Matthew did not have to do anything, accomplish 
anything, for he knew where he stood, squarely and solidly on 
the land that was Dunbar. He would weather the TVA and 
Crawford's persuasion just as he had weathered wet years and 
dry years, as he had weathered the worst of the depression. And 
he was too courteous, too kindly, not to listen. 

"They take that running water and they put it through a 
turbine. They take the electricity and spread it over the land 
firm electricity, cheap electricity so that folks like you and 
me can afford it and use it like a dozen extra hands in the field. 
They tame the river at the same time, control it and use it like 
it was made for their use instead of being wild and unnavigable. 
Why, in ten years you'll be seeing strings of barges passing 
every hour where now you don't see one boat a week." 

"Except, the way you tell it," Matthew said softly. "I won't 
be here to see all that. I'll be moved over to make room for the 
water." 

Crawford stopped. His face firmed and lifted with the same 
movement. "And it's being built by us, Mr. Dunbar, not by the 
money-men for the use and the profit of the money-men. It's 
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gonna be yours and mine and everybody's. We can see that it's 
built right, handled right, used right, all the way. But sometimes 
when a bigness is laid on the land a little thing's got to move 
over and get out of the way. When we've finished with Chickasaw 
down there ten miles below, there'll be a hundred-mile lake 
along here. A lake that will cover Dunbar's Cove." 

Matthew looked about him at the earth, trying to imagine it. 
Bass and bream swimming here, water deep and blue and cool, 
the rich land of his earth an unfertile mud below. He shook 
his head. 

"Son," he said. "Dunbar folk and Dunbar land go far back 
in time, and far ahead in time. The government can build 
all the dams it wants to build, it can lay electricity-toting wire 
over this country as thick as honeysuckle vine; but it don't make 
no never-mind to me." 

Crawford could see now it was going to be a long way to under- 
standing. "We're not coming in here to make you do anything," 
he said, keeping his voice quiet. "We're coming in here to help 
and guide you in the change. We could just move in with a 
court order in one hand and a set amount of money in the 
other. But the TVA doesn't work that way. The TVA has got 
to live in this land for years to come, and it's got a feeling for 
the people it's going to live among. We can help you find a piece 
of land at a good price, as rich and fertile as this cove. Then 
you won't have any reason to fight the change." 

Matthew felt a touch of exasperation. There was no way to 
make this insistent young man understand. He couldn't sit down 
in the cotton rows and tell him all the way back to that first 
Dunbar who had settled here, planting the tree and kindling 
the fire, naming the land and owning it and passing it on. No 
this man thought of land as section and lot and acreage, each 
with a price, each infinitely divisible and salable. Land was not 
earth to him. And there was no way to explain the difference, 
no way he could even try. He might as well put an end to it 
right now. 

Matthew smiled. "Son," he said. "You been doing a sight of 
preaching here this evening. And I always feed the preacher a 
good meal. Why don't you come and take supper with us?" 

Crawford laughed. "I reckon I have been throwing the Good 
Book at you," he said. "I ask your pardon. But when a man 
believes in something, he's just got to preach it." 

Matthew laid a hand on his shoulder. He was surprised at the 
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he thought, who's put his shoulder into a day's labor for the 
long days of a week and a month and a year. "Yes," he said. "I 
know what it means for a man to believe in something. Now 
come on. If we keep on talking we're gonna start getting mad 
and then neither one of us will enjoy our vittles." 

They crossed the bridge and turned down the side of the 
creek, following the field road that angled toward the barn. They 
passed the watermelon patch, walking companionably together, 
the mule leading behind them. Matthew halted and handed the 
reins to Crawford. 

"I got me a couple of melons cooling," he said. "Wait just a 
minute/* 

He clambered down the creek bank and fished out the two 
melons he had put in the water at noontime. The flesh of their 
skins was cool and green and smooth under his hands. He tucked 
one under each arm and went back up the bank. 

"Laying-by finished," he explained. "So I thought we'd have 
us a watermelon feast before supper tonight. Here, you tote 
one and I'll tote the other." 

They were easy and friendly together; otherwise Matthew 
would never have given him part of the burden. They started on 
again, each one carrying a cool watermelon on one shoulder. 
They stopped at the barn and Matthew put down his melon 
to open the lot gate. They went through and deposited the 
melons in a mule-trough while Matthew ungeared the mule and 
turned him into the pasture with the others. Then they went on 
toward the house, walking around into the front yard where the 
shade of the big oak sheltered them from the sun. 

Matthew raised his voice. "The plowing's done," he yelled. 
"And I got me two watermelons out here. Who wants a slice?" 

There was a sudden scurry of noise and laughter inside the 
house and Miss Hattie burst out of the kitchen like a flock of 
quail. 

"Daddy!" she hollered. "Watermelon!" 

"Whoa, now," Matthew said, catching her up. "Wait till the 
rest get here. Where are the boys?" 

"They went down to the swimming hole to take a bath," Miss 
Hattie said. Her feet clawed for the ground. "I'll go get 'em." 

Matthew released her. "Go on then," he said. "And hurry." 
He turned to Crawford Gates. "Set down and cool off. A hot 
man ain't got no business eating a cold watermelon." 
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But Crawford was looking at Arlis, coming from the kitchen 
with her hands full of knives and spoons and a couple of salt- 
shakers. Her apron had flour streaked on it, her hair was falling 
down on one side, but her good-humored, high-colored, tilted- 
eyed face appealed to him and he liked the way she walked, 
swinging her legs firmly, vigorously, yet with a heavy delicate 
grace. She paused, startled, when she saw the stranger in the 
yard. When she came slowly on her walk had changed, become 
more prim and inhibited, than it had been before. 

"Arlis," Matthew said. "This is Crawford Gates. He's come to 
take supper with us." 

Arlis stopped, feeling a little flustered with the heat and her 
untidiness. "Pleased to meet you," she said. She looked at Matthew 
reproachfully. "If I'd known you was having folks to supper, I'd 
have killed a chicken and . . ." 

Matthew laughed. "No fried chicken," he said to Crawford. 
"Reckon you can stand it?" 

"I reckon so," Crawford said, laughing too. 

Matthew put his hand on Arlis' shoulder. "Arlis is my girl," he 
said. "She's run this house since she was fifteen years old since 
the day her Maw died." 

Arlis shook away from him, embarrassed by the words. "I've 
been baking lightbread all day," she said. "I was aiming for a 
potluck supper tonight, with the boys going to the dance and all. 
I hope you won't mind, Mr. Gates." 

"Suits me fine," Crawford said gallantly. "Anything you want 
to put on the table is all right with me." 

They heard a whooping and a hollering from the direction of 
the creek and they turned in time to see the boys come boiling 
out of the underbrush. Knox was in front, trailing a pair of 
overalls from one hand, and Rice was chasing him, wearing only 
shorts and a shirt. Miss Hattie capered after them, screaming and 
shrill with excitement. 

Almost to the yard, Rice had nearly caught up with Knox. 
Knox dropped suddenly to the ground and Rice ran over him, 
tumbling into the dust of the road. Knox rose up, his hands full 
of dust, throwing it at Rice's wet, naked body. Rice squalled and 
began throwing back until it looked like a rooster-fight in the 
middle of the road. 

"I reckon that bath ain't going to do them boys much good," 
Matthew said. He lifted his voice. "Get your clothes on, boys. 
We got company." 
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slipped on his overalls. They came on to the house, shaking hands 
with Crawford in turn at the touch of Matthew's naming voice. 
Crawford gazed at each of them, liking the natural dignity and 
ease and sureness with which they greeted him. It was something 
all this family had, especially Arlis, a sureness of function and 
habit and belonging that Crawford himself had never owned. He 
turned to look at Arlis again, sitting on the porch steps with the 
knives and salt shakers in her hand, watching them. Even though 
she was a heavy-built woman she moved with a young litheness 
and he thought that she would almost certainly be a good dancer. 

"All right," Matthew said. "You boys get a couple of sawhorses 
and some planks. I want to cut these melons before they get all 
hot again." 

The arrangements didn't take long and Matthew stood waiting, 
the big butcher-knife in his hand. Jesse John hurried into the 
house to get Connie. She was sitting in front of the mirror, still 
wearing the thin slip. 

"We're cutting a watermelon, Connie," Jesse John said, look- 
ing anxiously into her mirror-reflected face for her mood. "Come 
on and eat a slice." 

Connie did not turn toward him. "I don't aim to get all sticky 
with watermelon juice," she said. "You-all go on." 

"But they're waiting on us," Jesse John said. "Come on, 
Connie. Don't just set and . . ." 

"I've still got some getting-ready to do," Connie said sharply. 
"Hurry on and eat your old watermelon. I want you to wear a 
tie to that dance tonight." 

Jesse John looked at her despairingly. "Honey," he said. "I 
kinda aimed to stay and help Papa with the night work. Every- 
body else will be gone." 

She turned around toward him. "No," she said flatly. "Arlis and 
Miss Hattie can help your daddy. I've been waiting on this dance 
too long to miss out on it now. It's the first dance since the crops 
was put into the ground." 

"But honey . . ." He stopped, his voice capitulating. He went 
toward her, lifting her from the bench and taking her in his 
arms. "You're sure gonna look pretty tonight. You're gonna 
be the prettiest girl there/' 

She smiled and kissed him, quickly. "Now hurry," she said, 
pushing him away. "Tell 'em I don't want any watermelon." 

He turned and went out of the room reluctantly, looking back 
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at her. She was sitting in front of the mirror again, looking at 
herself. But he had bought her the mirror, with his own cotton 
money. He smiled and went on. 

In the yard, Matthew was deftly slicing the melons into four 
equal parts. They were so ripe just the touch of the knife was 
sufficient to split them. The red, glistening meat separated almost 
of itself into V's of deliciousness and they all stood waiting until 
he had finished. 

Matthew laid down the knife and picked up one of the slices. 
He proffered it to Crawford Gates with a grave ceremony. Craw- 
ford accepted it and stood waiting while Matthew handed each of 
them a slice in turn, Arlis first, then Knox, Jesse John, and Rice. 

Matthew looked at Jesse John. "Where's Connie?" he asked. 

"She doesn't want any," Jesse John said quickly. 

Matthew frowned slightly. He did not like absences. But he did 
not say anything. He went on with the serving, handing a slice 
with a lot of heart meat to Miss Hattie last of all. 

The boys were sitting on the roots of the oak tree, holding the 
melon slice in both hands, biting the meat out with their teeth. 
Miss Hattie sat beside Arlis on the porch steps, wielding a dainty 
spoon though she wanted to eat it like the boys did. She nearly 
always did, too, but here was this handsome stranger and she was, 
after all, twelve years old and the snuff-bottle caravan was no 
longer within her sphere of interest. 

Matthew did not touch his slice as yet. He picked up the other 
one and walked through the dogtrot with it to Connie's and Jesse 
John's room. He stopped in the doorway, looking at her. 

"You're missing out on some mighty good watermelon," he 
said. 

She whirled around, her flustered hands covering her breasts. 
In Matthew's presence she was ashamed of the thin slip she was 
wearing; she felt that his eyes could see through it to the flesh 
underneath. Matthew grinned deep inside himself. Even I'm a 
man to her, he thought. Even me, her husband's father. 

"I . . ." she said, faltering. "I don't care for any, Mr. Dunbar." 

"Come on now," he said gently. "This is a celebration. You 
can't just leave yourself out of a celebration." 

"But I'm not ... dressed." 

He went into the room and put the watermelon slice down on 
the dresser. "Get dressed," he said. "And come on out." He turned 
and went toward the door. "Is Jesse John taking you to the dance 
tonight?" he asked, pausing. 
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"Yes," she said. "He said he wanted to take me . . ." 

Matthew nodded his head and went on. He stopped at the 
entrance to the living room and looked in. The old man was 
sitting over the tiny midsummer flicker of fire in the worn 
rocking chair, his thin, blotched hands folded in his lap. 

Matthew went into the room. It was sparsely furnished with 
rockers and straight chairs and a single bed in one corner where 
the old man slept. There were quilts on the bed, for the old man 
slept cold even on the hot nights. 

Matthew stopped beside his chair and looked down at him. He 
raised his voice. "How are you, Papa?" he said. 

For a long moment the old man did not move. His face was 
thin, fragile, seeming as though the light, dry bones would break 
with a touch. His whole body was like that, Matthew knew. Each 
week he stood the old man in a tub of warm water and washed 
him with his own hands, a labor he would not give to anyone else. 
The flesh on him was thin and fragile, his bones light and brittle 
as dry sticks, the genitals were withered, lifeless, useful only for 
urination. He watched the head move, lifting, as the milky eyes 
searched for him. 

"All right, I reckon," the thin voice quivered. It was the faintest 
vibration possible on the air, reaching only a foot or two from 
the point of impulse, and Matthew had to bend to hear him. 
The voice stopped and Matthew listened to the sharp taut shallow 
panting of the lungs. 

He had known this man, his father, in the prime, when his 
body too had been fleshy and squat, heavy with muscle and life, 
the sperm laden with generations. And this thin, weak voice 
buoyed on shallow breath had been the voice that had laid the 
burden, the accomplishment, of Dunbar's Cove upon him. That's 
the change that comes on us all, Matthew thought. The change 
we can't fight against no matter how hard we try. He leaned 
closer, raising his voice still more. 

"Papa," he said. "They're trying to buy Dunbar's Cove. They 
want to take the Cove away from me." 

But the face had turned away from the strain of looking up- 
wards, the milky blue eyes searching again for the light of the 
flame, and the old knotted fragile hands lay helpless in the lap. 
The old man had not heard. Or he had not understood. Matthew 
stood looking at him for a moment, then he went outside to the 
watermelon feast again. 
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"Aw," Knox was saying to Arlis. "You can go one time. I can't 
remember when you've been to a dance." 

"I've got too much to do," Arlis said. "After supper I'll have 
all the dishes, and cleaning up ... it's just too much trouble to try 
to go." 

"Arlis," Miss Hattie said mischievously. "You said yourself that 
baking good lightbread wasn't enough. So how you . . ." 

"Miss PrissI" Arlis turned on her suddenly. "You just shut up 
and eat your watermelon." 

"Arlis," Crawford said suddenly. "I wish you'd let me take you 
to the dance." 

She looked at him, a flush rising suddenly in her ace. She had 
wondered about him, why he was here, how Matthew had known 
him so suddenly and so well as to invite him to supper. She liked 
his looks, but she had not thought of him as a dance-partner, as 
someone to talk to and laugh with. He was a friend of her 
father's, his guest, his visitor. 

"I'm sorry," she said. "I have too much . . ." 

"Oh, go on, Arlis," Miss Hattie said briskly. "I'll do the dishes 
and all. You go on." 

Matthew stood, watching Arlis make up her mind, eating his 
watermelon and smiling at them. Arlis was trapped now, not so 
much by Crawford as by Miss Hattie. And, suddenly, she wanted 
to go with Crawford to the dance. 

"Of course," Crawford said, looking down at his khaki shirt 
and pants. "I'm not dressed well for a dance, but . . ." 

"Well," Arlis said, almost reluctantly, and gladly too. "If it's 
all right with Papa ..." 

"Go right on, for all of me," Matthew said quickly, and it was 
done. 

"What's your line of work, Mr. Gates?" Knox said, looking at 
him. He could ask, now. He had been wondering all the time. 

Crawford glanced at Matthew as though asking how much he 
should tell. "I work for the TVA," he said. 

Matthew put down the remnant of his slice of melon. "Craw- 
ford is a land buyer," he said. He looked around at them, at each 
of them in turn. "He come to tell me that the TVA wants to buy 
the cove. They want to back dam-water up here and make a lake 
out of it." 

He watched the words sound into them. Miss Hattie sat on the 
top step, eating on her melon. She wasn't really listening, con- 
centrating instead on the delicious bite and gush of watermelon 
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between her teeth. Arlis was still looking at Crawford, her hand 
moving slowly with the spoon, wondering how it was going to 
feel to be held dancing in his strong, wiry arms. 

Knox stood up. "Are they really going to build that dam?" 
he said, suppressed eagerness in his voice. "You think I could get 
me a job down there? I hear the TV and A pays mighty good 
money." 

Rice was sitting still, watching Matthew. "Buy the cove?" he 
said. "Buy the cove?" His voice was stunned, unbelieving. "How 
much do they want to pay?" 

Matthew turned away from him to look at Jesse John. But 
Jesse John was watching Connie come from the house in a 
white organdy dress, tripping carefully down the steps between 
Arlis and Miss Hattie, carrying the watermelon slice in one hand. 

"Hello, everybody," she said brightly. "My, it's fun to have a 
watermelon feast." Jesse John went to stand close to her, un- 
speaking, the goodness of her presence and friendliness in him. 
He wanted to touch her. But he was afraid he might soil the 
fresh, starched whiteness of the organdy. 

Matthew put down his unfinished watermelon. "If I'm going 
to do all the night work by myself," he said. "I'd better get started 
before supper." 

He walked away from them and went around the corner of the 
house toward the solitude of the barn, the company of the 
animals. 



VISTA // 
Toung Men at Work 



TVA BORN IN the teens of the century; accomplished in the 
thirties. And the men who dreamed it, designed it, built it, were 
so young they seemed slightly ridiculous going about the job 
clothed in bright khaki and few years. There was even laughter 
at their youngness, their earnestness, and their belief. Laughter 
and disbelief; aged Cassandras stood aghast in the honor of 
age, but the young men refused to look or to listen. 

For they knew a great truth; each yard of concrete poured is 
an accomplishment that the future cannot alter. Politicians and 
propagandists can sway the human mind far out of kilter but 
they cannot alter a yard of concrete. Concrete is as real as reality, 
it is a word for reality itself, and the young men poured their 
concrete with controlled abandon, in the knowledge that each 
yard, each cofferdam, each spillway, was a buffer against the 
future disillusionment of age. They knew that they were build- 
ing for the centuries. 

But TVA is more than concrete, more than spillways and 
generators and the calculated dropping of water-levels two feet 
at just the proper time to slay the malarial larva. Above and 
beyond the concrete reality is the idea, the impact, and the myth. 
These are the things that politics and propaganda can alter. But 
the young men of the TVA had faith as well as accomplishment. 
They believed, as though it were a truth too, that once the idea 
stood in century-enduring concrete the impact and the myth 
would last too, as long and beyond the miraculous mixture of 
sand, gravel, cement, and water. 

These are deep feelings in the time of youth, and so among 
themselves they were merely profane and immediate. This coffer- 
dam, today's problem, this spillway, tomorrow's construction 
schedule; these marked the boundaries of their conversation and 
concern. There was even a saving blasphemy in them . . . Me? 
they'd say. I'm working for that old paycheck. Just let me build 
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it today then they can pack it up and wrap it in red ribbon 
and haul it away tomorrow. If they'll just let me build it today. 

They swarmed over the land like benevolent locusts, planting 
instead of destroying, talking and questioning and filling in the 
intricate forms. The inhabitants stood back in astonishment and 
awe, answering their impertinent questions and seeing the answers 
go down in indelible writing on the too-long questionnaires. The 
young men were bright and quick and self-assured as a two- 
year-old child at play. They laid prices, on land that had never 
been priced before, out of scant experience and complicated 
instructions compiled by other young men in offices far away. 
They surveyed and measured and drilled test cores when the 
only surveying and measuring and drilling they had ever done 
before had been academic exercises. 

The wonder is not that they did it for they did not know, as 
the Cassandras did, that it could not be done but that they did 
it so well. They learned the land as it had never been learned 
before; they mapped and taped and drilled it, they measured 
the contours and the population and the consumption of Vita- 
min A. They knew the average age and earnings and contribution 
to population; they understood value and education and the 
profession of religion. And, most of all, they knew how to build 
dams, for these figures, these scales and tables and exercises, were 
not cold and lifeless figures; they were vibrant and vital and 
living, capable of translation from how-it-was-before to how-it- 
will-be-after. 

They knew how to build dams and they built them. Profane 
and practical and un-myth-making, they laid them on the earth 
for all time; they projected a schedule out of dream and hope 
and desire and then the young men and the old materials ful- 
filled the schedule. 

Chickasaw Dam, they said, as though it already existed, even 
before they knew on which particular site of earth they would 
decide to build it. They studied the possible sites, the hydrology 
and meteorology, the stream flow, the flood flows, the tail- 
water and headwater, flood control and navigation. They laid 
out the project and estimated the costs, they made social and 
economic studies, and they started building. 

They did not say, pointing with a finger, This is where a dream 
named Chickasaw will be poured into enduring form. No for 
they were profane, immediate, and practical young men. Instead 
they said; At the selected dam site, the river channel is 1150 
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feet wide. The north flood plain is 600 feet wide, standing from 
2 9 t 33 f ee * above low water elevation of 543. The south flood 
plain is 1800 feet wide and is from 21 to 37 feet above low 
water. Both abutments will base on steep hills which stand 500 
feet above the river. The dam will be built on Bangor limestone 
(undifferentiated) consisting of from 600 to 800 feet of thick- 
bedded, fine to medium crystalline, bluish-gray limestone. 

This is the way to build a dream, a myth, a reality; handle 
approximately 352,000 cubic yards of earth excavation, 186,000 
(light moves that unreal and concrete figure in a second) cubic 
yards of rock excavation, and put in its place, shaped and formed, 
837,000 cubic yards of earth fill and 297,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete. But before you can do that you must survey and map 217,- 
ooo acres of land, and while you're doing the excavating and the 
filling you must buy 110,145 a cres of land in fee simple yet it is 
not simple at all, for you must also move one thousand, one 
hundred and eighty-two families and clear 24,426 acres of wood- 
land and don't forget to relocate the cemeteries where the 
revered dead lie, the highways and the bridges, not to mention 
the railroads and power lines, the telephone and telegraph lines. 
But, whatever you do, don't forget the dead and the living; the 
human. For even in a dream you cannot destroy the human. 

But now it is being done and there will be a day when it will 
stand in enduring concrete, making each day of its existence a 
difference in the lives of a people, the development of an area, 
the slant of a country's future. Now, in July, the work is begin- 
ning; the first of 186,000, two families out of the many, a weed- 
grown cemetery one of all; and the concrete, the materials, the 
earth, and the people, are commanded and moved and ordered 
by a schedule constructed out of dream and hope and the begin- 
ning of knowledge, with an invisible legend 



YOUNG MEN AT WORK 



Chapter Three 



FOR A LONG time, as he fed the mules and milked the cows, he 
didn't let himself think about it. He went about the routine work 
concentratedly, slopping the pigs and forking hay down in the 
stalls, his hands and voice talking gently to the animals as he 
served them. He was alone except for Miss Hattie feeding the 
chickens in the back yard and looking down from the hayloft he 
saw her surrounded by a white sea of hunger, her thin arm hurl- 
ing the grain in golden circles, sowing for the future of eggs and 
meat. The guineas advanced warily from the thicket and pecked 
for grains falling to the edge of the white majority, their purplish- 
gray, tiny, reptilian heads primitive and darting. 

He finished at the barn and joined Miss Hattie, helping her 
fill the chicken troughs full of fresh water. Then they went into 
the kitchen where the others were waiting around the table, the 
boys dressed now in pants and white shirts with the sleeves 
turned carelessly careful to the elbows. Matthew enjoyed his sup- 
per, still not thinking about it, the young voices bright and high 
around him and even Arlis, moving constantly between stove and 
table and not even sitting down to eat, seeming to be lighter, 
gayer, younger, than she usually was. Matthew glanced at Craw- 
ford, seeing that he too was young now, the happiness and the 
anticipation in him, and for a moment the wonder that such a 
young man could bring such a deep disturbance with him into 
the cove brushed at his mind. 

"Arlis/' he said. "I'll take another slice of that lightbread if 
you don't mind." To Crawford he added, "Arlis makes light- 
bread as good as her mama ever did." 

"It's mighty fine," Crawford said, looking up into Arlis' face, 
and she bustled back to the stove for more food so that she would 
not have to look at him. Miss Hattie watched her inquisitively. 

At his end of the table the old man ate silently, hunched over 
his plate, his toothless jaws munching the special soft food pre- 
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pared for him by Arlis. The children scarcely ever spake to him; it 
was so difficult to reach his hearing and his understanding. But 
Matthew watched anxiously until he knew that the old man was 
eating well. 

They departed in a sudden flurry of laughter and talk and the 
formal calling of departure, "We're gone, Papa." Crawford and 
Arlis walked rather self-consciously side by side to the entrance 
of the cove where he had parked his car, the boys clattering off 
ahead of them on the mules they had plowed that day. He had 
let Jesse John take the T-Model because of Connie. 

Matthew was alone except for Miss Hattie and the old man. 
He sat on the front steps after they had gone, absorbed in the 
stillness they left behind them. The old man was in his rocker 
again beside the flame and Miss Hattie was cleaning up in the 
kitchen, importantly alone with the task. 

It was easy to understand, after he could let himself think 
about it. They cared about Dunbar's Cove; it was home to them 
too, to Knox and Arlis and Jesse John and Rice, to Miss Hattie 
and Connie and the old man. If Dunbar's Cove should be finally 
and irrevocably lost they would feel the sorrow as deeply as he 
would. 

But and this was the difference they did not have to worry 
about it, as he did, because of Matthew himself. It was his 
responsibility, his job, and they were depending on him to fulfill 
it they knew that he would hold on to Dunbar's Cove, for him- 
self and for them. 

But I could use a little help with the job, he thought, realizing 
suddenly the long pressure ahead of him. But he couldn't blame 
them for relying on him. They could afford to indulge a dis- 
interestedness, a concentration on their own concerns, because 
he had always taken the load. It was not an uncaring, an indiffer- 
ence; it was simple, unthinking confidence. 

Watching the dusk darken toward the river, he began to relax 
inside himself. He knew his own strength, for it was the strength 
of the Cove. He was not just a man standing alone. With the 
army of the years and of the earth behind him, he would weather 
the TVA as he had weathered the depression. He remembered the 
year cotton had been four cents a pound, not worth the picking. 
Money had been tight, all right. But he had never been much 
of a cotton man. He had been prepared for the depression, with- 
out knowing that it was coming, because he had always believed 
in many-crop farming, in having cows and chickens and corn and 
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tomatoes and sorghum for molasses, in hanging pork and beef in 
the smokehouse each fall to last through the winter. And so the 
depression had been only a pulling in, fewer purchases of luxuries 
like bananas and ice and coffee; it did not strike at the whole of 
life in the cove as it did elsewhere. 

And so with TVA he would continue in the old way, planting 
his varied crops, tending them and gathering them, and when the 
TVA came with its offers he would need only to say No and No 
again until they were convinced that he meant it finally and for- 
ever. 

He stood up and walked around the house to the barn. He 
opened the crib door and picked a tin cup from the wall where 
it hung on a nail. There was an oaken keg half-buried under the 
pile of corn and he moved enough ears aside to expose the bung. 
He tilted it and poured out the thin, colorless flow of corn whiskey 
until the cup was full. He put the cup down and piled the corn 
over the keg again, then picked up the cup and walked to the 
well. He drew a fresh bucket of water and drank from the whiskey, 
feeling the quick flow of it down his throat and warming into his 
belly. He quenched it with a swallow of cool water. 

He stood still, feeling it inside him. It was good whiskey. 
Knox had a hand for that sort of thing. Once or twice a year he 
would set up his copper worm back in the thicket; he only ran a 
few gallons, enough for their own use, but still it was an exciting, 
surreptitious, joyous time like molasses-making. 

He drank the last of the whiskey in the tin cup and took an- 
other quick swallow of water from the bucket. He went back 
around to the front porch, leaving the cup on the well, and sat 
down again. The upper branches of the big oak were melding 
into the darkness now and down at the river he could hear frogs 
talking back and forth in the stillness. The air was cooling with 
"dew and he thought of going to the creek for a bath alone in the 
darkness. 

They all depended on him. That was the way it should be. 
But soon and not so far away now, coming closer with every tick 
of the heart one of them would have to grow up to the wanting. 
One of them would have to stand out and away, asserting his own 
independence, his own realization of possession and owning, de- 
claring himself the heir. So now I know a new thing, he thought. 
I will not choose, as my father did not choose. He only waited 
until he was absolutely sure, and I must wait until one makes 
himself the only possible choice. On a day I will see it and know 
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it and I will put out my hand and say, This is the one. It will be 
like a profession of religion, Matthew told himself, as real and 
seen as getting up and walking down the aisle to the mourners' 
bench. 

He reached up his arms and stretched, luxuriously, feeling the 
tiredness ebbing out of his muscles. A bath would feel good now, 
the cool, dark water lapping up to his navel. He would go when 
Miss Hattie had finished in the kitchen and could go with him. 

The plowing was done, now, and there was only the waiting for 
the harvest during the long, still, hot days sloping through July 
and August to September. There would be haying to do, wood- 
cutting for the winter to come, and they would all help Arlis do 
the summer canning. In Dunbar's Cove there was no clear division 
between man's work and woman's work, except that the women 
did not go to the field. 

Miss Hattie came from the kitchen and sat on the steps beside 
him. 

"All through?" he said. 

"Yes/' she said. She sat quietly, feeling near to him in the 
stillness and the darkness and she could say into his hearing the 
words she had been thinking in the kitchen. "I'm twelve years old 
now," she said reflectively. "And every day I'm getting older and 
older. One day a young man will come into the Cove and he'll 
take me dancing too a handsome young man like that Crawford 
Gates. And I won't say a word to him about how I can make light- 
bread." 

Matthew sat beside her, astonished, carefully not turning his 
head to look at her. She's twelve, he thought. And soon she'll 
be thirteen. 

He stood up. "I'm going down to the creek for a bath." 

She waited for him to tell her to come along, but he did not. 
He walked away into the darkness leaving her sitting, female and 
alone, on the front steps. She did not think about the reason why, 
this time, he had not taken her along. Instead she thought about 
the dance. She knew how it would be, and she thought about it 
for a long time, there in the darkness before the moon had risen. 

The house where the dance was being held stood on a knob of 
hill. It was owned by Old Man Precise, who also owned a fiddle 
and three sons and three daughters, all of whom could make music. 
The Precise boys were tall and dark and indolent, and little farm- 
ing took place on the Precise farm. But there was always plenty 
of music. With their instruments encased in clean flour sacks the 
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old man and the boys would ride anywhere within reach on their 
mules to play for a dance or a wedding or an all-day-singing- with- 
dinner-on-the-ground. When there weren't any dances held else- 
where, Old Man Precise would call one at his own house to fill up 
the gap, and play for nothing. He just liked to fiddle, better than 
he liked anything else, even corn whiskey, and he thought more 
of his fiddle, people said, than he did of his unmusical old wife. 
If a fight started in the house at a dance the first sight to be seen 
after the blow was struck would be Old Man Precise taking his 
fiddle to safety through the nearest window, followed closely by 
the Precise boys carrying their guitar, banjo, and bullfiddle. 

This was a peaceful dance though; it was the first since spring 
plowing had begun and everybody was intent on enjoyment. In 
the darkness outside, under the cedar trees near the barn, a group 
of boys stood as always, the group drifting and changing and re- 
maining the same, but tonight their voices were quiet and friendly 
and laughing. There were times when they would have been 
gathered in the dusty barn lot instead, watching fight after fight 
throughout the long night as the young men contested against 
each other. But there was a different feel in the air tonight, a 
relaxation and pleasure after the hard spring work, and nobody 
wanted to contest anything. 

Inside the house, the living room was bare of furniture, the 
splintery pine floor bare too, and the wood thumped and trembled 
from the rhythmic weight of many feet. There were straight chairs 
lined around the walls, occupied by old ladies who talked among 
themselves and kept an eye on the girls. Many an old lady had 
an unconsciously patting foot in memory of her dancing days. 

And over it all, inside the house and out, was the music. Old 
Man Precise's fiddle sang and sobbed and chirped the songs, his 
gnarled, blunt fingers delicate as birds on the strings, the bull- 
fiddle thumping the steady beat behind him, the banjo plucking 
busily against the taut sheepshide, the guitar mellower, slower, 
in accompaniment. The music rang and sang and changed from 
song to song, without voice, just the instruments stirring the feet 
and the hearts of the dancers. Old Man Precise stood erect as he 
played, the boys, except for the bullfiddle player, sitting in straight 
chairs behind him, and his white-mustached, blue-eyed face 
beamed benevolently, his fingers seeming not even a part of him 
as they skipped and frolicked on the strings. He always liked to 
see the young folks having a good time. 

For Rice, it was beyond a good time; he was walking in a world 
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of his own tonight, dancing with redheaded Charlene. He daringly 
didn't make the open circle of the floor, as the other dancing 
couples did, but held her in a smaller circle of their own within 
one corner where the straight-chaired old ladies did not sit. 

"Charlene," he said. "You're the purtiest girl here tonight." 

She looked up at him with the candid blue eyes he'd never seen 
on a redheaded girl before. "Of course I am," she said. "You're 
not telling me a thing, Rice Dunbar." 

He blushed at the directness of her eyes. He didn't dare pull 
her close to him, as he wanted to do. He was a lot taller than she 
was and he had to look over her head unless he made a special 
effort to see her face. 

"Charlene," he said. And then he didn't know what to say, for 
he couldn't say what was in his mind. "You're the purtiest . . ." 

She laughed. "Silly. You already said that once. Now, quit 
talking and dance." 

They danced. But inside him he was still talking. He was telling 
her all the things he meant to say when they walked home 
together. 

Arlis said to Crawford, "Look at Rice and that redheaded girl. 
He's got it bad, hasn't he?" 

Crawford looked, and grinned, and looked back at her. "Yes," 
he said. "But not much worse than me. He's just younger about 
it, that's all." 

"How much younger?" Arlis said, avoiding the direction of his 
conversation. 

"I'm twenty-nine," Crawford said. "How old are you, Arlis?" 

Arlis thought about it for a moment, her feet moving auto- 
matically with the music. She was twenty. But from fifteen to 
twenty she had missed the carefreeness of the age because of the 
kitchen and the work, the necessity of holding the family together 
with hot meals and clean bedsheets as her mother had in her life- 
time. So she was older than twenty and, at the same time, younger. 
She had not had the dancing and the fun and the experience with 
men that girls of that age know, learning to talk and laugh and 
hold it all on a level of non-meaning. 

"You shouldn't ask any girl how old she is," she protested. 

He looked into her eyes. "Twenty-three?" he said. "Twenty- 
two?" 

She felt a slight stab of hurt. "Twenty," she said quickly, and she 
saw the change in his face as he realized his mistake. 
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The music stopped and Old Man Precise called out, "I want me 
an old-timey square dance set. Choose your partners!" 

Crawford wiped at the sweat on his face. "I don't think I'd 
better risk it," he said. "I don't know how to square dance." 

"Let's just watch, then," Arlis said comfortably. 

"Want to go outside for a breath of fresh air?" 

"Oh, no," Arlis said. Her quick resentment flowed, then ebbed 
as she realized he did not know that going outside during a dance 
could ruin a girl forever especially with a stranger. She'd already 
seen the speculative eyes cut their way. "We can move over by 
the window, though." 

The music started, Under The Double Eagle, gay and foot- 
stirring, and Old Man Precise's chanting voice rose over the beat 
and throb of the music. Cool air poured in from the night out- 
side as they stood in the open window and Arlis slipped her 
arm comfortably through Crawford's, looking around the room. 

The square dance set lined down the whole length; even some 
of the old women were in this one. She watched, smiling, as Rice 
cut a buck-and-wing in the middle of the set, on his way to Char- 
lene at the other end. Some of the boys might be drinking out- 
side; but Rice didn't need the lift of whiskey. Plain spring water 
could make him drunk tonight. She looked for Connie and Jesse 
John, planning to go over and talk to them, but Connie was 
sitting alone in a chair against the wall, a look of discontent on 
her face. She was wearing the white, flowery organdy she had worn 
at the watermelon cutting. As she watched, she saw Connie get up 
and slip out of the side door. She frowned. She knew that Connie 
was up to something. 

On the porch, Connie hesitated, looking through the darkness 
toward the cluster of young men under the cedars, daring herself 
to approach them. She could see cigarettes glowing there under the 
trees, could hear quiet laughter, and she knew Jesse John was out 
there, talking and laughing and having a drink of whiskey. 

Her foot was patting to the beat of the music and she stopped 
it, deliberately, annoyed with herself. Dancing had been a wonder 
to Connie ever since she was twelve years old. At every dance she 
anticipated breathlessly something special and exciting coming to 
her out of the music and the night and the men's arms around 
her dancing body. It was an inner excitement, a response, she 
sought from puberty with insatiable delight, and often she had felt 
that she'd found it. 

But it did not happen any longer. She came with Jesse John, 
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she danced with Jesse John, she went home with Jesse John. The 
younger boys were reluctant to cut in on her, now that she was a 
married woman, and she knew that the old women around the 
walls disapproved of her dancing at all, even with Jesse John. And 
now he went off to laugh and drink with the men outside, where 
no respectable woman could follow after. But she was going to. 
Tonight she was going to. 

She saw Knox coming toward her from the darkness, walking 
up the hill to the porch. We are alone, she thought, and she looked 
quickly behind her to see if the porch was empty. There was only 
the cry of music from inside the house, muted by the walls, pour- 
ing out of the open windows. 

"Knox," she said. "Have you seen Jesse John?" 

He stopped, one foot on the step, and looked up at her warily. 
"No," he said. "Went to get him a drink, I reckon." 

Connie put one hand on the porch column and lifted a foot, 
swinging lightly on the other. She felt suddenly light and easy, 
as though she could step off the porch and float effortlessly to 
the earth beside him. "He left me setting in there like an old 
lady," she said, a pout in her voice. But she did not really care 
any more. She looked at Knox boldly across the darkness. "Why 
don't you come dance with me, Knox? Until Jesse John gets back." 

"I reckon not, Connie," he said. "I'm not much to dance." 

She listened to the tight carefulness of his voice. She moved 
down a step nearer to him. "I remember when you liked to dance 
with me," she said. She felt the bold words in her mind. "When 
you . . ." 

Knox stepped down to the hard-packed earth of the yard, away 
from her. The white dress shimmered in the darkness of his mind, 
but he firmed it tautly. "That was before you married my 
brother," he said. He was afraid she was going to touch him, put 
her warm hand on his arm, and he turned quickly away. "If I see 
Jesse John, I'll tell him you're looking for him." 

"Yes," she said, keeping the tremble out of her voice. "You 
do that, Knox. You do that for me." She turned and fled into the 
presence of the dance again. 

Knox walked quickly away toward the group under the cedars. 
He was shaken. Nearly always he managed to keep people between 
them; only once in a seldom while were they ever alone for even 
a moment even though they lived in the same house now. Connie 
had been a summer night, two summer nights, over three years 
ago. But she persisted in cherishing it, bringing it up between 
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them, even though she was married now to Jesse John. Why, his 
mind fretted at him, Why are women like that, anyway? 

"Howdy, Knox/' a voice said as he joined the group, "Take a 
little snort." 

"I'm toting my own/' Knox said. "Thank you." He took out the 
bottle and tilted it, feeling the fiery trickle down his throat. "Any- 
body care for a swallow?" 

The voices murmured at him and he put the bottle away. He 
peered at the faces around him. "Jesse John here?" he said. 

"Here," Jesse John said. 

"Connie's looking for you." 

"I was just going to see about her/' Jesse John said, moving 
reluctantly away from the group. 

Their voices reached out laughing after him. "Go on now, Jesse 
John, your wife's calling." "That's all right, Jesse John, you stay 
here and I'll go." He walked away from the laughter, trying des- 
perately to think of something witty and laughing in return. But 
his mind never did. 

Knox leaned against a tree, rolling a cigarette. The darkness 
felt right, and far beyond was the music, just far enough in the 
darkness, and the tautness of Connie eased out of him. 

"You-all been visited by the TVA yet?" Red Johnson asked him. 

"A man come today," Knox said. "Said he wanted to buy us 
out." 

"Us too," Red said. "Last week. Your daddy gonna sell?" 

"I don't know," Knox said. "I don't think so. Papa don't like 
it. He don't like it atall." 

"I reckon he better get him a tall pair of hip boots then," an- 
other voice said. "That water's gonna get mighty deep." 

They all laughed. Knox frowned, thinking about something 
else. "What about that dam?" he said. "They hiring folks to go to 
work there yet?" 

"I heard they're hiring," John Roberts said. "I heard you have 
to go into town and fill out papers and take all kinds of tests." 
He snorted. "Just to find out if you know how to swing a ax or a 
grubbing hoe." 

"I reckon I can fill out them papers as handy as the next man, 
if they'll just tell me what they want to know," Red Johnson said 
positively. "I hear they pay mighty good money." 

"Yeah," Knox said slowly. He stretched. "That's what I hear 
too. I'd like to make some of that money." 

He took out the bottle and tilted it again. That was fine whis- 
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key. You just had to have a true hand at making whiskey; it was 
as hard to get along with as a woman. He settled back against the 
tree. He knew how Matthew felt about public work; many's the 
time he'd heard him laugh at folks leaving good farms to work by 
the day for cash money. But still he felt the stirring touch in him 
of the thought. Money in his pocket a car strange women in- 
stead of the girls he'd grown up with. Strange, unknown women 
with strange ways, and the money to show them a good time. 
After all, he was twenty-four years old and he wasn't tied down 
to a pretty organdy dress the way Jesse John was. The group 
drifted and changed and remained the same; Knox leaned against 
the tree, thinking about it. Rice came out once, stayed for a quick 
cigarette, and went away. 

"You better hurry, Rice," Red Johnson called after him. "Some- 
body's gonna run off with Charlene." 

Rice blushed in the darkness and hurried on. He was going to 
kiss her tonight, he told himself. He'd made up his mind to that, 
had been firming it up all night long. And he thought he could; 
in fact, he was sure he could, even though she had denied him 
until now. He would get her to leave the dance early, so they 
would have a longer, slower, walk home. 

Inside, he waved to Arlis and Crawford and hurried to Char- 
lene. Jesse John and Connie were dancing, too, and Connie 
watched Rice over Jesse John's shoulder as he led out Charlene. 
That was the way she had felt once, so long ago it seemed for- 
ever now, and most of it had been Knox. Knox was a secret in 
her mind she had never told anyone. She had not even told him 
that he had been the first, that night he had taken her in a sud- 
den hurting flurry of passion. But he was the first and he would 
always be. She closed her eyes, wishing Jesse John away from her, 
wishing Knox in his place, and she felt a deep movement in her 
as the wish came true in her mind. 

She opened her eyes suddenly, the illusion passing away before 
she was ready to let it go. She knew now that a dance would 
never be the same anticipation, the same wonder, to her that she 
had known before. She stopped in the middle of the music and 
Jesse John stumbled against her. "I'm tired of dancing," she 
said. "Let's go home." 

Jesse John looked at her in astonishment. "Do you feel bad, 
Connie?" he said anxiously. 

She looked at him, wanting to tell him the truth, wanting to 
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hurt him. Instead she smiled, and pressed his arm. "Let's go 
home, Jesse John. Before the others get there." 

He brightened at the promise in her voice, and hurried to 
leave. 

Knox stayed with the group for a time, then he drifted to the 
house and looked into a window at the whirling throng for a 
few minutes. But he discovered he did not want to go inside 
and went instead into the grove of trees where his mule was 
hitched. He inspected the saddle girth just in case some fun- 
loving friend had cut it almost in two with a sharp pocketknife. 
Then he swung into the saddle and headed home in a sharp 
lope, sitting slouched on one thigh above the lengthening, surg- 
ing movement of the mule. At home, he unsaddled and turned 
the mule into the stable. There was a light in the house but it 
was in Connie's and Jesse John's room and he walked around 
to the front porch to smoke a final cigarette before going to bed. 

"Home so early?" Matthew's voice said near him from the dark- 
ness. "What's the matter at that dance? Jesse John and Connie 
come in a while ago." 

"Oh," Knox said. "It's just an old dance." 

Matthew chuckled. "I've seen you ride twenty miles to one of 
them old dances, even knowing you had to hit the field at day- 
light." 

Knox sat down on the porch. "I reckon you grow out of it," he 
said. He took the bottle out of his pocket and uncapped it, 
wiping the neck. "You want a swallow, sir?" 

"I reckon not," Matthew said. "I had me a cup earlier. You go 
on." 

Knox tilted the bottle, drank, and shook it. It was nearly 
empty. But it had not touched him at all. He put the bottle 
down on the porch near him and rolled a cigarette. 

"Papa," he said. "I been thinking. Now we got the crop laid 
by, I think I'll go down to that dam and see if I can't find me a 
job of work." 

He listened to the following silence. It was long and empty 
between them, and he kept on listening. 

"Why do you want to do that?" Matthew said finally. 

"It's good money." 

Matthew stirred in his chair. The moon was beginning to come 
up over the trees and he could see Knox's shape, his white face, 
in the darkness. He had felt this coming in Knox, from far back, 
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the old restlessness and lightness and undependability. And now 
here it was. 

"It ain't never been necessary for a Dunbar to go out to public 
work," he said quietly. "If you need money, I'll put money in 
your hand. How much do you want?" 

Knox moved, jerkily. "It's not just that," he said. "I want to 
make it myself, and know I made it with the sweat of my body." 

Matthew laughed. But it was not an easy-flowing laughter. "You 
think you didn't make it here? You put in as many days in the 
field as I did." 

"It's not the same," Knox said. "It's not the same at all." He 
sat still, firming his mind for a moment. "I want to go, Papa. I 
want to go tomorrow. Do you say I can?" 

Matthew watched him. "I'd rather you didn't," he said slowly. 

"I'm twenty-four years old," Knox said stubbornly. "I . . ." 

"Yes," Matthew said. "You're your own man. But I'll still rather 
you didn't." 

They sat still, for the length of a cigarette. Knox picked up the 
bottle and drank from it again, emptying it. He put the bottle 
carefully down he'd have to use it again the next time he went 
to a dance and stood up. 

"Going to bed, son?" Matthew said mildly. 

Knox looked across the darkness, milky now with moonlight, 
at his father. He knew he wouldn't leave tomorrow, not in the 
face of Matthew's will, implied in the mildness of I'd rather you 
didn't. 

"No sir," he said. "I didn't use that dance right. I think I'll go 
back and find me a girl." 

He picked up the empty bottle and walked quickly away, leav- 
ing Matthew sitting alone again. After a while Matthew heard the 
mule's hoofs pass quickly toward the heading of the cove, taking 
the restlessness and turbulence of his eldest son with him. Matthew 
sighed. 

Once Matthew had made a decision about Knox. When he had 
been born Matthew had stood in the living room alone and he 
had written on a piece of paper, Knox Walken Dunbar shall in- 
herit my earth after me. He had walked into the bedroom and 
looked down at his first-born, holding the piece of tablet paper 
with the proud words written on it in pencil in his hand. He had 
put the paper carefully away, and for a long time he had known 
where to lay his hand on it. But the paper had long since van- 
ished in the debris and attrition of years and living, as the de- 
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cision had vanished with the following births and deaths in the 
family. But, once, he had written it down so; and afterward he 
had always hoped. 

He had won tonight. But he wondered how long he could keep 
on winning. Maybe Knox, too, would one day disappear between 
the dark and the daylight, as Matthew's brother Mark had dis- 
appeared. But he could not entertain that thought. After a while 
he got up and went into his lonely front bedroom, undressed, 
and lay down on the bed. But he did not sleep for a long time. 

Knox was moving at a hard gallop when he passed Rice and 
Charlene on the road. He waved a hand with the full bottle at 
them, and yelled, his voice splitting down the wind behind his 
departure. Rice stared after him. 

"I wonder where he's going in such a hurry?" he said. 

"Who cares?" Charlene said languidly. 

They were walking very slowly, arm in arm, Rice leading his 
mule behind them. It was too near to Charlene's house from the 
Precise place, and nearly all the distance had been used up. 

"Charlene," Rice said breathlessly. He turned her and he saw 
that she was smiling, her face tilted. Car headlights came toward 
them and they drew apart, walking on, while the car with Arlis 
and Crawford passed them. For Rice's money, there was too much 
traffic on this road tonight. 

He stopped, looking at her again. He kissed her eagerly, first 
without putting his arms around her, then holding her close. 
They kissed for a long silvery minute in the moonlight and the 
full length of her body pressed tightly against him. He put one 
hand on her breast, almost involuntarily, and she drew away. 
He felt the sharp sting of her palm on his cheek. 

"You just keep your hands to yourself, Mr. Smarty," she said 
tartly. 

He put his hand on his cheek, flustered with the sudden turn 
of feeling. He reached for her again but she was not there. 

"I've got to get on home," she said, moving away from him, 
leaving him to hurry after. "Just because I kissed you once . . ." 

"Charlene," he said, "I'm ... I ..." 

She stopped and waited for him. "All right," she said, relenting. 
"But don't you try that again. You hear me? Don't you never 
try that again." 

He had recovered his balance by now. "Never?" he said, grin- 
ning at her. "Never is a long time, Charlene." 
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She softened. "All right. Don't do it again tonight, then. If you 
do, I'll slap you. You hear?" 

"I hear you," he said with mock humbleness. After a while he 
kissed her again and when his hand touched her breast she was 
slow to move it away. She did not slap him at all. Afterward, they 
crept even more slowly toward the end of the night, and parting. 

Crawford stopped the car under the trees at the head of the 
cove. "Let's walk the rest of the way," he said. 

"All right," she said. She looked up at the moon silvering 
through the tree branches over their heads. It was dark here, 
where they sat, and she did not want to go into the house yet. 
She hunted in her mind for something to talk about, something 
to hold them together a while longer. 

"Crawford," she said. "What are you and the TVA going to 
do about the cove?" 

He watched her in the darkness. "We're going to buy it," he 
said. "We have to, Arlis. There's no getting around it." His voice 
was withdrawn from her. 

"Papa . . ." Arlis said. 

"Yes," Crawford said. "I know. But he's going to have to see it 
sooner or later. I hope it's sooner." 

Arlis put her hand on the side of the car, watching it carefully. 
"We've lived here a long time," she said. "It's gonna be strange, 
moving somewhere else." 

"Yes," he said, his voice changing, understanding again. "I 
guess it is." He picked up her other hand, lacing her fingers care- 
fully with his own. "I've always lived a footless kind of life, but 
I can guess how it would be." 

She let him keep her hand. "Crawford," she said. "Don't hurry 
him. Let him take his time. Let him make up his own mind to it." 

"We'll give him all the time we can," he said. "That's the way 
the TVA does business." 

There was nothing else to say. She stirred to get out of the car. 
"I've got to go in now," she said. "We can't . . ." She stopped, un- 
able to voice it. "I've enjoyed the dance. But I ..." 

He got out of the car and came around to her side, holding the 
door open. She stepped out and he took her arm. Moving slowly, 
side by side, they started up the dirt road toward the house. 

"Arlis," Crawford said. He was almost afraid to say the words, 
afraid of the answer. "Me being with the TVA and all coming 
to buy your father out . . ." he stopped, turning his head to watch 
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her face. "It won't make any difference between me and you, 
will it?" 

She did not respond, either by face or voice. "Difference?" she 
said. "We went to a dance together . . ." 

"But I want to come back," Crawford said. "To see you, I mean. 
I want to . . ." 

She hesitated, leaving his voice trailing in the air. Then she 
said slowly, "I can't say. But if you're working around here, I 
reckon you'll be welcome at our house." 

"I will," he said happily. "I'll be working in this area for a 
long time to come." 

They didn't say anything further, but their pace was slow and 
timed and together down the dirt road toward the house. The 
moonlight flooded them and the night was cool after the heat of 
the crowded dance. They could hear frogs talking from the creek 
and from somewhere came the sudden startling scream of a screech 
owl. Arlis flinched and gripped his arm, though she had been 
hearing screech owls all her life. 

At the steps to the porch they stopped. "Good night," Arlis 
said, her voice muted. 

"Good night, Arlis," Crawford said softly. "I'll be back to see 
you soon." 

It was a clumsy, ill-timed kiss, for he had not known he was 
going to do it and she was not prepared for his boldness. She was 
drawing away in the moment of touch and then when he stopped 
she was returning it involuntarily. But it was a strangely satis- 
factory kiss. She drew away quickly and went up the steps. 

"Good night," she said, pushing the words through her tight 
throat. 

"Ill be back to see you," he said. "I'll be back soon." 

He turned and walked quickly away toward his car, afraid that 
he would impulsively try again, and Arlis went shaken into the 
dark house. 

Matthew, roused out of his restless sleep by the quiet voices, 
rose and went to his window in time to see Crawford walk away. 
He stood watching the friendly stranger go, knowing that he 
would return, that he would bring more turmoil and tanglement 
into the cove. For a long time after Crawford had gone he stood 
in the cool breath of air from the window, as though he were 
already waiting. 



Chapter Four 



THERE WAS NO seeming change in Dunbar's Cove when the new 
morning came. The chickens rolled in the dust of the yard, the 
guineas ranged the thicket and beyond the thicket in the way of 
guineas, and Connie lay abed long after the sounds of breakfast 
had ceased. She was sleeping now, at last, after Jesse John had 
slept so soundly beside her wakeful flesh and risen early for a 
hearty breakfast with the other boys. 

The men went off into the woods with crosscut saws and axes 
to begin the cording up of winter wood, led by Matthew Dunbar 
who picked the trees and cleared around them so Rice and Knox 
could get to work. They were happy today, too, stooped over the 
crosscut trying to saw each other down, working with quick whip- 
ping jerks of the saw. Matthew paused in his work of clearing 
around the tree that he and Jesse John would fell to look at Knox 
for any change, any remembering, from last night. But it was 
apparently gone out of him, and he was the same as ever. 

In the house, Arlis moved about dusting the furniture but her 
mind was not on the automatic pattern of the task. She was won- 
dering how long it would be before Crawford Gates paid another 
visit to the cove. Almost involuntarily she stooped to look out the 
front window down toward the creek road. It was empty and 
dusty in the bright hot sunlight, as empty as though it could never 
be filled by his coming. She sighed, involuntarily, and went back 
to the dusting, hurrying to finish so she could get the dishes 
washed. If it depended on Connie, they'd still be dirty come 
dinner time. 

The old man was making his progress along the beaten path 
around the front corner of the house to the outbuilding. He crept 
slowly, leaning on the gnarled weight of the handmade cane Knox 
had given him the Christmas before. But even, he paused in his 
urgency of nature to lift his head for a moment, looking away 
from his goal to search the cove with his milky eyes, breathing 
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thin flutter of his lungs. 

Only Miss Hattie was unhappy. She had been very careful to 
lock the corn crib door behind her before she took off the dress 
and the flimsy pants. She looked at herself very carefully for a 
long time, with the same minute, searching attention that Connie 
gave to her face in the mirror. At last she gave up and picked up 
the dress again, ready to put it on. She took one last long look at 
herself, even putting her hands flatly on her chest and pressing 
hard. There was no difference. She was sure there was no differ- 
ence from yesterday. 

She slipped the cotton dress over her head and stooped to put 
on her pants. Then she unlatched the door and looked cautiously 
out into the barn lot. It was empty. She came out of the crib, 
latching the door behind her again, and walked slowly across the 
lot into the back yard. She listened to the movement of her body 
as she went, walking very slowly and carefully. 

She paused at the well, looking toward the guinea thicket, 
suddenly wanting to play there again today. But she couldn't. 
Not now. That had been a good time, last year, when she had 
played there all alone. But that was last year, a time so far beyond 
the shades of weather and change it seemed as though that sum- 
mer had belonged to someone else, a Miss Hattie who no longer 
existed now in this summer's day and time. 

She went on, her head bowed. The porch was a sudden coolness 
after the hot direct blast of morning sun and the kitchen was 
cool, too, because Arlis had not yet started cooking. She sat down 
at the table and stared moodily at Arlis without saying a word, 
observing how happy and bustling she was in her work. That 
Crawford, she thought. Her and that Crawford. 

Arlis turned around, finally, disturbed by Miss Hattie's still- 
ness, and saw the somberness of her face and eyes. "What's the 
matter with you?" she said. 

Miss Hattie looked up at her, and looked away. "Nothing," 
she said. Her voice was glum, flat, without the sparkle of her usual 
speech. 

Arlis shook the dishwater from her hands and went to the table, 
leaning over to see into her face. "Come on now," she said briskly. 
"Tell Arlis what's the trouble." 

Miss Hattie studied her grubby hands. "Why do women have 
to do it all?" she said grudgingly. "Why is it all put on the 
women?" 



Arlis was startled. She began to laugh, then she stopped 
abruptly. "What in the world are you talking about?" 

"I'm talking about women," Miss Hattie said defiantly. 
"They've got it all, all the hurting and the messing and every- 
thing, and the men just have a good time. It ain't fair." 

Arlis went back to the dishpan so Miss Hattie wouldn't see her 
face, thinking about what she was going to say, wondering why 
in creation Miss Hattie had brought up this subject now. You 
never knew what she was going to think of next. 

"I reckon it's just the way God made things," she said carefully. 
"Anyway, it don't do no good to holler against it, Miss Hattie. 
You'll find that out." 

Miss Hattie didn't say anything. She sat still for a long mo- 
ment, silent, brooding, and a part of her mind was still feeling at 
her body, trying to understand it. 

"It ain't fair." There was a mixture of shame and belligerence 
in her voice. "I don't want to be no woman, and I ain't going to 
be. I ain't going to have no part of it." 

"I don't know a whole lot you can do about it," Arlis said dryly. 
She turned around again, looking at Miss Hattie. She was sitting 
primly on the chair, her legs together, her hands folded in her lap. 
Her body was rigid, stiff, instead of its usual pliant jointless flexi- 
bility. Lord God, Arlis thought suddenly. Lord God. She went 
to Miss Hattie's side and put her arm around her shoulders. 

"Don't you worry about it, honey," she said softly. "You'll like 
being a woman. You'll see. You'll like it." 

Miss Hattie did not move under her hand. Her shoulders were 
as rigid as a board, unflinching under the weight of the comfort, 
and looking at her closely Arlis saw that she was pale, her usually 
bright eyes dulled with the thinking and the rebellion. 

"I don't want no part of it thank you," Miss Hattie said, her 
voice as firm as her shoulders. "There's no fairness about it. Them 
men go around sticking theirselves out and enjoying theirselves 
and not suffering no consequences atall while women got to 
grunt and groan and labor and bleed." She turned her head. "I 
believe I'll just say, No thank you ma'am." 

Arlis walked around in front of her. She leaned down, peering 
into Miss Hattie's face. "What's the matter, Miss Hattie?" she 
said. "Tell me what's the matter." 

Miss Hattie turned away from her. Her face flamed. Then she 
looked back at Arlis, belligerently. She moved her legs closer to- 
gether, holding them tightly against each other. 
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"I got the cramps," she said. Her eyes would not stay on Arlis 
but kept skittering around the room and her face was as scarlet as 
watermelon meat. "I got the goddamned cramps." 

Arlis leaned back, laughing. Relief made her laugh the harder. 
"Good lord, child, you scared me to death," she said. "I thought 
you and some boy had . . ." She stopped, holding the laughing in. 
"I know, honey. I know how it is." 

"It just ain't fair," Miss Hattie muttered, looking down at her 
rigid legs. "Them boys just walk around and . . ." 

"You know what to do?" Arlis said briskly. 

"I reckon so," Miss Hattie admitted stiffly. 

"All right. You go on in there. You'll find some bird's-eye in 
the bottom drawer of my dresser." She looked at Miss Hattie. 
"Go on, now." 

She kept busy until Miss Hattie came back into the kitchen. 
She was washing dishes, her hands busy and happy in the sudsy 
water, and she hummed under her breath while she worked. It 
was one of the tunes they had danced to last night; she was not 
much of a one to sing, because she couldn't carry a tune in a 
bucket, but any girl has a right to hum her happiness. 

When Miss Hattie re-entered the room Arlis looked quickly at 
her and then away. Miss Hattie was feeling better now. She'd just 
had to talk about it, get the resentment out into words, and the 
shame and the embarrassment. Arlis racked the last plate and 
picked up the dishpan. She went to the back door and threw the 
soapy water out into the yard, sending a wallowing cluster of hens 
flying, and came back to the kitchen. 

"You want some sugar and butter on a piece of bread?" she 
said. 

"No," Miss Hattie said. "I don't believe I want anything to 
eat." 

Arlis looked at her closely. "You feeling all right?" 

Miss Hattie looked up at her. "Sure," she said. "I feel fine." 

Arlis sat down at the table. "Now listen to me," she said. "You 
can't fool around with no boys now. You hear me?" 

"I don't fool with boys," Miss Hattie said sullenly. "I don't 
have nothing to do with . . ." 

"This ain't foolishness," Arlis said sternly. "You're a woman 
now. You let any boys fool around with you, you can . . ." she 
stopped, looking at Miss Hattie directly. "They can give you a 
baby now." Her voice was sharp, feeling past the adolescent be- 
wilderment for the womanness underneath. "You hear me?" 
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Hattie said resentfully. "You don't have to worry none about me. 
I don't want nothing to do with being a woman, with . . ." 

Arlis' voice softened. "There'll come times when you'll want 
to," she said. "Maybe not now. Not for a while. But, later on, 
there'll come a wanting like you've never had before. That's when 
you've got to understand all these things, understand how a wom- 
an's different from a man, she can't be careless and uncaring the 
way a man is, she's got to think about . . ." 

"Arlis," Miss Hattie said. "What's it like? What's it really like?" 

Arlis drew back. "Why don't you ask Connie?" she said. "How 
do you think I'd . . ." 

"You and Crawford," Miss Hattie said eagerly, unlistening. 
"He . . ." 

Arlis stood up angrily. "What in the world are you talking 
about?" she said. "What do you think your sister is, anyway?" 

Miss Hattie kept on watching her. "You never did sleep very 
good last night," she said. "You kept me awake half the night, 
moaning and tossing in your sleep. You wanted to, didn't you?" 

Arlis went blindly to the stove, rattling the lids. "Wanting is 
one thing and doing is another," she snapped. "I've got to get 
started with the dinner. I ain't got no time for no such foolish 
talk. Get on out of here and go play." 

She couldn't tell Miss Hattie what it was like, even if she'd 
wanted to. There had been that time at the picnic, when Walter 
Sheldon had taken her far out into the woods. But that had been 
a long time ago, before she was as old as Miss Hattie was right 
now. So she didn't really know herself. She turned around. 

"Honey," she said, her voice easier, "I went dancing with Craw- 
ford Gates once. He ... kissed me goodnight." In spite of herself 
her voice changed, hardened. "But that didn't give me no night- 
mares, even if I did keep you awake half the night." 

"I'm sorry," Miss Hattie mumbled. "I didn't mean . . ." She 
looked up at Arlis. "That's the kind of wanting you was talking 
about . . . wanting to dance with a man, be kissed by him . . ." 

"Yes," Arlis said steadily. "That. And more than that. But you 
got to be careful, Miss Hattie. You got to be sure, because you're 
a woman and God put it on you, not on the man. Don't you never 
forget that." 

Miss Hattie frowned. "Connie," she said. "It looks like she's 
still got that wanting, too, the way she carries on. Why ain't she 
satisfied and content, now she's got her man?" 



Arlis slammed another stovelid. "Some people just can't be 
satisfied/' she said. "Some people would keep on looking if they 
was married to Jesus H. Christ." 

"Maybe, women being built peculiar like they are, it ain't just 
any man," Miss Hattie said thoughtfully. "Maybe it's just one 
particular man, and any other . . ." 

Arlis felt relieved. "That's the way it is," she said quickly. 
"You keep on remembering that and you won't bring no trouble 
on this house. You keep on waiting until you're sure it's that 
one particular man, and you'll be all right." 

"Yes," Miss Hattie said thoughtfully. "And that means Jesse 
John ain't the one particular for Connie." She thought about it, 
her face scowling and intent. She looked up at Arlis. "I been do- 
ing Connie an injustice," she said slowly. "I reckon I should have 
been feeling sorry for that woman. Because now she ain't never 
going to have no chance to find him." 

"What about Jesse John?" Arlis said harshly. "You ought to 
feel sorry for him." 

"No," Miss Hattie said, shaking her head. "Course, it ain't his 
fault, neither. But Connie is the one." She smiled, slightly. "I 
reckon from now on I'll speak more kindly to her," she said. "And 
you ought to, too, Arlis. Why, you even grudge her a place at the 
table." 

"Not for that reason," Arlis said. "Because she ain't no help 
around the house. She don't tote her share of the load. That's all 
I got against Connie. Now, get on out of here and go play." 

Miss Hattie stood up. "I reckon I'll take that sugar-and-butter 
bread now," she said. She waited until Arlis had fixed it, then 
moved toward the door. 

"Don't go climbing no trees," Arlis warned. "Remember 
you . . ." 

Miss Hattie glared back at her. "I still say it ain't fair," she 
said. "Putting it all on women like that. Why, I been climbing 
trees since I was born and now all of a sudden I can't do it no 
more." She slammed the screen door viciously behind her as she 
went out. 

Arlis looked after her for a moment, shaking her head, wanting 
to laugh and cry at the same time. It comes to us all, she thought. 
It comes to us all, the hurting and the wanting and . . . Suddenly, 
somehow out of the talk, she found herself remembering as vivid 
as living the feel of his arms around her while they danced. She 
stood very still, the feel of it in her, wondering when he would 
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return to the cove. But she would not let herself go to the front 
window to look again. She shook it away from her by stepping 
out on the back porch to get a look at the sun. It would be time 
to start dinner before long. The men would be very hungry from 
their hard work. She lingered a moment before she went back 
to her own work. It was a good day, very hot and still, windless. 
She felt as though something good was going to happen to her 
on this good day. Maybe Crawford would come, after all. 

Crawford Gates was looking at the man across the desk from 
him. He studied him before he dropped his eyes to the papers in 
his lap. "That's it," he said. "I'm going to see Mr. Dunbar again 
today." 

The man was leaning back in his swivel chair. "What do you 
think?" he said. "Is he holding out for more money?" 

Crawford Gates was busy putting the papers away in folders. 
"No sir/' he said. "Not Matthew Dunbar. He just doesn't want 
to move. Now, Asa Proctor is a different story. He thinks he can 
get more money than we're offering. He'll hold out until we move 
condemnation proceedings against him, then he'll come to terms." 
He smiled. "He thinks he's a mule trader, too." 

"Is Dunbar against the whole idea of TVA?" the man behind 
the desk said. "Maybe the power company got to him . . ." 

Crawford shook his head. "No. I'd say he doesn't care, one way 
or the other. He wants to keep his land, that's all. He's got a big 
family and the land has been in the family for a long time, I 
understand. It's just resistance to change, progress, differentness." 
He finished putting the papers away. 

"How are you going to handle it?" 

Crawford stood up. "You really can't blame him," he said 
mildly. "It's a mighty pretty cove he's got there. I took supper 
with them last night." He looked at the boss. "If I had it, sir, I'm 
afraid I'd feel the same way about it." 

The boss smiled. "Whose side are you on, his or the TVA's?" 

Crawford frowned. "I don't see but one thing to do," he said 
slowly. "Make both sides the same. Make old Matthew under- 
stand the real thing about TVA, how him and his cove don't 
have the right to stand in its way." He looked directly across the 
desk. "That's the way I aim to handle it. I think it's the best 
way." 

The man pursed his lips. "There's always recourse to 

condemnation." 

"Sure," Crawford said. "But we've got time. They're not going 
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to get that dam finished tomorrow. And I'll tell you one thing . . . 
I'd a lot rather have Matthew Dunbar on my side than against 
me." He leaned over the desk. "He can be trouble to us. Because 
he's not after money. He's not after anything, except to be left 
alone. If he gets his stubborn up, he could give us a lot of bother." 

"Do you think you can handle it?" 

"I think so," Crawford said soberly. "And when I change my 
mind about that, I'll come to you and tell you so. If you'll leave 
it with me now." 

The boss turned back to his papers. "You know how we oper- 
ate," he said. "We'd rather have a friend of the TVA anytime, 
instead of an enemy. Go to it." 

Crawford smiled with relief. "I'm taking the map and the 
forms out there today," he said. He walked to the door and put 
his hand on the knob, hesitated, and walked back to the desk. 
"I reckon there's one more thing I ought to tell you." His voice 
stiffened with the embarrassment of saying it out loud. "I'm 
calling on his daughter." 

The man looked up from the papers. He regarded Crawford 
for a moment, thinking, I knew there was something there. I 
knew it all the time. "Just don't forget who you're working for," 
he said. 

Crawford stood still. "I won't," he said. "You can depend on 
that." He waited some more but the man didn't say anything 
else and, after a moment, Crawford went on out of the room. 

He walked down the old dusty stairs and into the sunlight out- 
side, blinking his eyes. The Land Acquisition Office had been set 
up in the nearest small town to the area and he stood now on the 
square in front of the bank building where the TVA had rented 
upstairs space. He went across the street to where he had parked 
his car and threw the folder into the back seat. 

The car was very hot from sitting in the sun and he was sweat- 
ing by the time he got into motion. He wheeled around the square, 
his hands loose and easy on the steering wheel, and took a street 
leading out. The pavement ended very quickly and he was on 
gravel, dusting up behind the car in long lazy swirls of progress. 
He drove carefully, unthinking, feeling the jar of the rough chert 
road coming up through the wheel into his hands. The cotton 
along the roadside was deep green under spun dust from the 
road. He crossed the bridge over the river, just on the other side 
taking a dirt road that went narrowly between trees along the 
river bank. 
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Until then he had not thought about her. Now he said Arlis 
in his mind, the thought name bringing the warmth and goodness 
of last night, the long, slow walk from the car in the head of the 
cove to the house, and how he had kissed her there at the last. 
The dirt road, in the dryness of summer, was smoother than the 
road he had taken out from town and he began to drive faster, 
wanting to get there. 

He spun out of trees into cotton fields, then back into trees 
again. Then, abruptly, unexpectedly, the trees ended in a slashed 
line. This had not been here yesterday. He looked around, startled 
for a moment, and then he saw the crew working back from the 
road. They had saws and axes and brushhooks, about fifty men 
he guessed, and from the road toward the river they were cutting 
a path of destruction and pillage. 

He stopped the car, watching them. Between them and the road 
was a cleared space of downed trees, the limbs lopped off and 
piled against drying and burning, the naked logs left lying for 
the moment. This was only secondary growth, spindling pine 
creeping down from the hills and hardwood and sweetgum, but 
where the cutting and clearing had been made the land looked 
ungodly open and naked against the light. Clearing the reservoir, 
he thought, watching the figures bending and stooping to the 
work. They were always in the hot sun because they tore down 
the shade before them. He heard shouting and laughter. Most 
of them would be locals, he knew, hired between laying-by time 
and the start of fall gathering. It would be good money in their 
pockets, unexpected money. 

He started the car, driving fast again, and in a few minutes he 
stopped in the shade of the trees at the head of the cove. He got 
out, reaching into the back seat for the folder again. Already he 
could feel the excitement of Arlis stirring in him and he walked 
rapidly up the road, already looking for her as he came into the 
yard as though she would be expecting his coming. But the front 
yard and the porch was empty. 

He stopped at the steps and lifted his voice. "Hello the house." 

He waited, listening to the stillness, preparing to call again 
when he heard a door open into the dogtrot. He knew it was Arlis 
before he saw her. She stopped in surprise, then came on toward 
him. He watched her face, wondering what she was feeling, now 
that he had returned so soon after last night. 

"Hello, Arlis," he said. "I . . ." 
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"Crawford," she said. Her face looked flushed and pleased. "I 
didn't expect you back so soon." 

He wanted to move up the steps to her side, to touch her. "I 
came to see your daddy," he said. "But it's good seeing you too, 
Arlis." 

She stood watching him and it was not at all as she had ex- 
pected. She had felt that the dancing and the kiss would stand 
thickly between them, barring communication. But it was not 
that way; it was only easy and casual and friendly in the broad 
daylight, as though the moonlight had not happened at all. What 
did I expect, anyway, she thought deep inside herself even while 
her voice carried on the casual greeting. 

"He's out in the woods working up the winter wood," she said. 
"They'll be in to dinner pretty soon. Won't you come in?" 

He came up the steps, close to her. "I'll just wait, then," he 
said gratefully. 

"I've got some coffee on the stove," she said, turning away be- 
fore he came too near, though she did not know what she was 
afraid he would do. "Won't you come into the kitchen?" 

He followed her down the dogtrot, wondering how they did it. 
They always seemed so calm, so unaffected by the hidden cur- 
rents, the way no man could be. Like her calm, and friendly, 
while he had to force his voice and his face into the sedateness of 
greeting and talk, all the time wanting to put his arms around 
her and hold her. Maybe last night didn't happen to her, he 
thought. Maybe it's all gone away now, just a pleasant night with 
her like any other. 

She opened the door into the kitchen and entered, Crawford 
behind her. Connie was sitting at the table drinking a cup of 
coffee. There was a dirty plate before her, with the remains of an 
egg and a biscuit. 

"Good morning, Mr. Gates," she said, looking up at him. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Dunbar," he said. 

"Oh, don't call me Mrs. Dunbar," she said. "Call me Connie." 
She looked at him appraisingly, almost boldly, then she turned 
her head, standing up. "I'm through, Arlis. Is there anything you 
want me to do?" 

"No," Arlis said. "Don't you want another cup of coffee? We're 
going to have one while Mr. Gates waits for Papa." 

"I've had plenty," Connie said. She got up and walked out of 
the room. She was wearing a housecoat over her slip, white with 
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roses flowered on it, and her feet were bare. She did not seem 
concerned about Crawford watching her. 

"Sit down," Arlis said to him. "I'll heat the coffee." 

She took the dirty plate and cup quickly away from the bare, 
clean-rubbed table and put them into the dishpan. Crawford sat 
down, watching her as she went to the stove and chunked up the 
fire, putting the coffeepot on the front eye. She brought clean 
cups and a pitcher of cream and then poured sugar into a very old 
and battered silver sugar bowl that she took from a top shelf of 
the safe. He knew that she did not use the bowl for every-day. 

She did not sit down with him until the coffee was hot and 
poured, but kept busy about the stove. Then, while he spooned 
sugar into his cup, she slipped into the seat opposite him. She 
was still too far away across the big round table. 

"Sugar?" he said smiling, offering her the bowl. 

She shook her head. "I take it black, thank you." 

He drank from the coffee, feeling the stiffness between them. 
This is the first time we've talked alone, he thought, without the 
help of the music and the dancing and the moonlight. 

"Last night," he said. "Did you have a good time?" 

She blushed then, and he felt better. "Yes," she said. "Yes. 
It was a good time." 

He pressed on. "I hope you didn't mind me . . . there at the 
last . . ." 

"No," she breathed. "It was all right. I mean . . ." 

"I didn't know I was going to," he said. "And then, all of a 
sudden, I ..." 

She was not looking at him. "It was all right," she said. "I 
didn't mind . . ." 

He leaned forward. "Arlis," he said. "Before the others get here 
I wanted to ask you ... I mean, I'm going to the picture show 
in town Saturday. You want to go with me?" 

She sat very still. It is real, she thought. It really did happen 
last night and I didn't just imagine it, want it so bad I imagined 
it all . . . 

"Yes," she said. "Yes, I would like to go." 

There was a sound at the porch screen door and they both 
turned instantly to see Miss Hattie watching them with startled 
eyes. She started to come on into the room, following out the last 
thought in her mind, then she turned suddenly and ran. They 
heard her feet going fast across the back porch. They both 
laughed. 
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the daylights out of her. She didn't expect you to be here." 

Crawford laughed. "I didn't know I frightened little children." 

"Oh," Arlis said. "You never know what Miss Hattie will do. 
The next time she might come and get in your lap. You want 
another cup of coffee?" 

"Please," he said, lifting his cup. She came to stand close be- 
side him while she poured the fresh cup. He wanted to touch her 
again but he was still afraid to. 

"Youll take dinner with us?" she said, sitting down again. 

He shook his head regretfully. "I'm afraid not. I've got a lot 
to do today. Lot of people to see." 

She frowned. "Buying land for the TVA?" 

"Yes," he said, watching her carefully. "Buying land." 

"Is that why you're seeing Papa?" 

"Not today," he said. "I just want to make out the papers, go 
over the acreage with him, and all that." He smiled. "I'm not 
going to fight with your daddy today. I hope I don't ever have to 
fight with him." 

She looked around the kitchen. "I reckon you know I'm on his 
side," she said. "I've lived here all my born days and I ..." 

He leaned over the table. "There's no this side and that side," 
he said. "Don't you start thinking that, Arlis. I ..." 

Then he stopped, hearing their voices in the back yard. He 
stood up as Matthew came into the kitchen, wiping sweat from 
his face. Matthew looked at him, surprised. 

"Why, howdy there," he said. "I didn't expect to see you. How 
was that dance last night?" 

"Fine," Crawford said. "Just fine, Mr. Dunbar. How are you 
today?" 

"Right now, I'm hot and tired," Matthew said. He looked at 
Arlis. "You got my dinner ready, girl?" 

"It's in the warming oven," Arlis said. "It'll be on the table 
by the time you're there yourself." 

"Good," Matthew said. "Come on, Crawford. Wash up and 
eat with us." 

"I already asked him once," Arlis said. "He said he didn't have 
time today, he just came to see you for a minute." 

Matthew looked at Crawford. "I don't aim to talk to nobody 
on an empty stomach," he said. "You've got to eat somewhere, 
sometime, somehow, and we've got a God's plenty of vittles. 
Come on now, and wash up." 
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Crawford hesitated. "All right/' he said. "I thank you." 

He followed Matthew to the back porch and out into the yard. 
The boys were clustered around the well, drawing washing water. 
They all spoke to him in friendly tones. Knox filled a bucket and 
toted it to the washbench leaned against the wall. He filled the 
three pans there, then motioned to Crawford and Matthew. 

They washed, side by side, Matthew stooping over the pan and 
splashing the water heartily into his face and over his hands and 
arms. He snorted and gurgled, enjoying the coolness and clean- 
ness, then groped for the towel hanging on a nail. Crawford took 
the other and they moved aside to make room for the boys. 

"What did you want to see me about?" Matthew said, his eyes 
sharp on Crawford. "If you aim to talk about buying and 
selling . . ." 

"No," Crawford said carefully. "If you don't mind, I'd like 
to go over your place with you. We've got aerial photographs to 
measure your land and you can show me just where your lines go 
on the map. Then we can figure the acreage and everything and 
make you a price on the basis of that." 

"I don't need no price," Matthew said firmly. "So I don't see 
no need for you to go to all that trouble." 

The boys were watching them. Crawford turned away, pushing 
them out of his mind. He had to be right now, exactly right. 

"It's just a job I've got to do," he said to Matthew. He smiled 
deprecatingly. "They tell me to go out and measure some land, 
I've got to go out and measure it. I know you won't mind me 
getting the figures and turning them in. It doesn't commit you to 
anything. Anything at all. It's just helping me to do my job." 

Matthew studied it for a minute. "All right," he said at last. 
"I don't want to get you into no trouble with your boss. You can 
measure my land from now to doomsday if you're a mind to." 
He grinned faintly. "It's gonna take you that long to buy it any- 
way, Mr. Gates." 

Crawford grinned too. He felt the understanding between 
them. "We'll go over it," he said. "After we have dinner." 

Matthew turned to grin at the boys. "Ain't no telling-how many 
times he's gonna have to come out here and measure this cove, 
anyway," he said. "Unless he can find some other excuse to see 
Arlis." 

The boys laughed with Matthew. Crawford grinned sheep- 
ishly. "You may be right, Mr. Dunbar. But don't you tell the TVA 
that." 
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Matthew put a hand on his shoulder. "All right, son," he said. 
"Let's go eat before them vittles get cold on us." 

The three boys trooped noisily into the house, leaving Matthew 
and Crawford to follow. As soon as they were alone momentarily 
on the back porch, Crawford said quickly, "Mr. Matthew, I asked 
Arlis to go to the picture show with me in town Saturday night. 
I hope it's all right with you." 

Matthew looked into his face, his eyes bright and seeing. "As 
long as it suits her," he said. He paused. "Of course, I hope your 
intentions is good. I just hope that, Crawford. Arlis has always 
been a home girl and she ..." 

Crawford smiled. "If you can't trust me/' he said. "You can 
depend on Arlis." 

Matthew nodded his head. "Yes. Yes, you're right about that." 

Arlis was moving between stove and table, putting out the 
food. Knox, Jesse John, and Rice were already sitting down when 
they entered. Matthew sat down at the head of the table, indi- 
cating a place for Crawford beside him. He looked around, 
frowning. 

"Where's Connie and Miss Hattie?" he asked Arlis. 

"Connie just finished eating breakfast a while ago," Arlis said. 
"I don't imagine she'll want any dinner. I'll go call Miss Hattie." 

Matthew looked at Jesse John. "Go tell Connie it's on the 
table. Ask her if she wants to come." 

"Yes sir," Jesse John said. He got up and went out of the room. 

Arlis went to the back porch. "Miss Hattie," she called. "Din- 
ner's on the table." 

She listened, but only silence answered. She lifted her voice 
again. "Miss Hattie!" 

Then she saw her appear in the hallway of the barn. "I don't 
want any dinner," Miss Hattie said. She disappeared promptly 
again. 

Arlis walked quickly across the back yard into the barn lot. 
"You come on here," she said, her voice scolding. "What do you 
mean, skipping your meals thisaway?" 

She went on and opened the crib door. Miss Hattie was sitting 
on the pile of corn, holding her hands in her lap. "What in 
creation do you mean?" she said. "Come on, child." 

Miss Hattie looked stubborn. "I'm not hungry," she said. 

Arlis regarded her. "Why?" she said. "I've never known you to 
miss a meal since the day you was born. Now come on here." 
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Miss Hattie did not move, "I'm not hungry, thank you," she 
said with dignity. "You-all go on and eat without me." 

Arlis felt anger coming up in her, but she stopped it. "Listen," 
she said. "Is it because . . ." 

Miss Hattie stared away from her, her face agonized. "They 
can tell," she said. "They can tell, and I'm going to stay right 
here in this corn crib until it's over with." Her sharp little fea- 
tures closed into stubbornness again. "If you want me to eat, you 
can just bring me something on a plate." 

Arlis leaned over her. "They can't tell," she said positively. 
"I promise you they can't tell." 

Miss Hattie shook her head. "I'm staying right here," she said. 
"I know they can tell. I know it." 

"Here's a little secret," Arlis said. "Men can't tell anything. 
You just keep that in your head as a fact about men. They can't 
tell about anything." 

Miss Hattie looked unbelieving. "I'm not hungry," she said 
flatly. "Now go on away from here and leave me alone." 

Arlis regarded her for a moment. She knew that stubborn look. 
She turned away. "All right," she said. She went out of the crib 
door, looking back before closing it. "I'll have to tell Papa you 
don't want to come to the table." 

"You go on and tell him." 

Arlis walked away, but Miss Hattie's voice called her. She went 
back, seeing Miss Hattie's face pressed against the planks, her 
eyes bright and black and alone through a crack. 

"Arlis . . . when they've gone to the woods again, bring me a 
piece of cornbread. Will you, Arlis?" 

"Yes," Arlis said. "I'll bring it. I'll even put butter on it for 
you." 

"And hurry," Miss Hattie said. "I'm starving to death right 
now." 

After the hearty meal Knox and Rice went out on the porch 
to lie down for a while before going back to the woods. Jesse John 
went to spend the time with Connie, while Crawford and Matthew 
prepared to walk over the land. Crawford took out the aerial map 
and looked at it. 

"I'll need to know just where your boundaries run," he said. 
"I've got a pretty good idea, but I have to be sure." 

"Don't look like we need to do no walking with that map in 
hand," Matthew said, looking at it curiously. They were standing 
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in the field road that went toward the creek and the sun was hot 
on their heads. 

"Have you ever seen one of these aerial maps?" Crawford said, 
holding it out to him. "They make it from an airplane, flying 
strips back and forth shooting pictures with a camera. Then they 
piece them together to make the map/' 

Matthew took it gingerly, as though it would tear in his rough 
hands. "Do tell," he said admiringly. "Why, I remember the day 
that plane flew over here. It went over on one side and come 
back on the other. I wondered what it was doing." 

Crawford tapped the map with his finger. "Making that right 
there," he said. "And we can measure acreage and everything by 
that map. Sure beats the old rod and chain, doesn't it?" 

Matthew held the map in both hands, folding it out. "Here we 
are," he said, putting his finger on the place. He was pleased. "I 
recognized it right away, even if I ain't never seen it from the air." 

Crawford watched him as he pored over the map, catching and 
holding the side that Matthew had released. Matthew felt a 
strangeness in holding the cove in his hands this way, looking 
down on it. He traced the creek line with his finger, put his hand 
on the buildings. It was almost like seeing a photograph of him- 
self, with the same half-strange familiarity and fascination. 

He smiled, shyly. "I'm on here, somewhere, if you could just see 
sharp enough," he said. "Ain't that something!" 

"Yes," Crawford said. "You're there, all right." 

"And Miss Hattie," Matthew said. "She was probably back in 
that thicket playing with her snuff bottles. And Jesse John and 
Papa and all the rest, even including the mules and the cows and 
the chickens. All on this piece of paper." 

"Ready to go?" Crawford said. 

Matthew moved, startled. "Sure," he said. "Here I am, just 
wasting your time." 

He gave the map back to Crawford and they walked out into 
the field road, going toward the creek. Crawford looked around 
at the cove as they moved away from the house. 

"It's a pretty place, Mr. Dunbar," he said slowly. "A mighty 
pretty place." 

"Yes," Matthew said, slogging on steadily in the heat. He al- 
ways moved that way, slow and deliberate and steady. "Yes, it is. 
I don't never get over the pretty of it, myself." 

"My daddy was a sawmill man," Crawford said. "I was raised 
in a tent. I didn't have a place to tie down to, like this." He 
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it up, Mr. Dunbar. I can feel it." 

"I don't aim to give it up, though," Matthew said mildly. 

Crawford was silent for a moment. They reached the bridge 
and he stopped, spreading out the map again, looking at it. He 
got out the pad of blanks and filled in the heading. "You've got 
all this here in cotton," he said, moving a finger to indicate. "Is 
that right?" 

"Yes," Matthew said, looking over his shoulder. "That's all the 
cotton I raise." 

Crawford started to write on the pad. "You can just about tell 
from the map itself what's growing," he said. "But we check it. 
We check it all the way. And this is where the corn starts." He 
turned the pad over and multiplied some figures. "And this here 
is your boundary line on this side?" 

Matthew watched his busy finger move along the map. "Yes," 
he said. "I've got a little jog of timber land right here, though." 
He indicated the place. "That's mine, too." 

Swiftly, Crawford altered the line. "I didn't know you went up 
that far," he said. He smiled. "We were aiming to cheat you 
there. We were calling that Upchurch's." 

He folded the map and they walked on. Crawford could feel 
the hot sun beating heavily through his khaki shirt for the sweat 
had not started on him yet. 

"I don't know how to begin to explain it to you," he said. "I 
wish there was some way I could show you the whole TVA, like I 
showed you that map. Then you'd see how big it is, and how 
right it is, and everything. I wish I could do that." 

"No need," Matthew said. 

"I'd like to take you down to that damsite sometime," Craw- 
ford said. "Maybe . . ." 

"I'm a busy man, Mr. Gates," Matthew said. "I don't have no 
time to go gallivanting off this time of year. This is hay land. Did 
you get that?" 

Crawford stopped, making notes on the pad of paper. "I nearly 
walked right by it," he said. "You've never had electricity in your 
house, have you?" 

"No," Matthew said. "The power company talked once of put- 
ting a line through, but it never did come to nothing. Said it was 
too expensive folks lived too far apart through here." 

"You see," Crawford said. "When TVA gets through, there'll 
be power lines all through here. Folks will get together and form 
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co-ops and bring it in for themselves. There'll hardly be a farm 
that won't have electricity." 

"Yeah," Matthew said. His voice was still without heat or irri- 
tation. "To hear you tell it, I ain't going to be here to enjoy it." 

Crawford stopped in the field road. "But you wouldn't do a 
thing to keep anybody else from getting it?" he said, his voice 
pressing. "You wouldn't want to hold it away from all the other 
folks that live around here, the Proctors and the Sheldons and 
the Precises and all the rest?" 

"No," Matthew said slowly. "I reckon I wouldn't want to do 
that." He studied the ground at his feet. "They're my neighbors, 
and we've always got along. I wouldn't turn a hand to hurt them 
in any way." 

"You don't have to turn a hand," Crawford said bluntly. "All 
you've got to do is stand still in your stubbornness. That way, 
you'll be hurting the whole countryside, holding it back from 
the progress and the advancement it needs." He leaned forward. 
"Listen. Ain't nobody ever done anything for this country. It's 
just laid here, with a few folks scratching at the soil to make a 
living. Up to right now the river and the land has stayed just the 
way it was in Indian times. That's why we've got to make the 
change and the difference right now all at once while we can. 
We've got to hurry to catch up." 

Matthew lifted his eyes to look into Crawford's face. "I reckon 
we better walk on," he said. "I've got to get back to my wood- 
cutting before long." 

He started going on down the road. Crawford hurried to walk 
with him. It's like a stone wall, he thought, feeling a desperate 
anger rising up in him. He pushed it down, catching up beside 
Matthew. 

"Mr. Dunbar," he said. "You ever had malaria? Tell me that." 

"Sure," Matthew said. "I been subject to chills and fever once 
or twice in my time. Most everybody has, I reckon." 

"Did you expect it?" Crawford said. "Do you expect your family 
to have it? Did you think there wasn't anything to be done about 
it?" 

Matthew frowned. He liked this boy, liked the way he talked, 
so earnest and hot and bothered, and he liked the look in Arlis* 
eyes when she looked at him. But he was something like a 
mosquito himself, buzzing and talking and annoying a man when 
he had things more important on his mind. 

"I don't believe I even thought about it," he said. "I got the 
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chills and I took quinine to get rid of it. I don't recollect putting 
any thought into the matter at all." 

"You see?" Crawford said. "You didn't believe there was any- 
thing to be done about it. But there is. The TVA is going to get 
rid of malaria in this country. It isn't just power. It isn't just 
navigation and flood control, though God knows that's enough 
just by itself. It's the whole country. You've seen the gullies in 
some of the fast-sloping land around here. You don't have any 
of that, because you're lucky. But you've seen it The TVA is 
going to fix that, too." 

Matthew stopped again. He stood still in the middle of the 
dusty road and looked at Crawford curiously. "You talk about 
that TVA like it was God," he said. "Like it held sway and 
dominion over this earth." 

Crawford could feel that he was panting in the hot sun. The 
sweating had not started yet and he was hot and panting. "I'll tell 
you one thing," he said. "TVA is going to do more for this 
country than God ever did." 

Matthew started moving on. "Did you come out here to look 
at some land, or did you come to preach at me again?" he said. 
"If you aimed to preach, you ought to told me before we started." 

"Mr. Matthew . . ." 

Matthew went on, his voice inexorable. "I'll tell you one thing, 
son. TVA is a work of man. And when you got a work of man 
you'd better take a good long hard look at it before you put your 
allegiance and your trust into it. You can depend on God, but 
mankind . . ." he shook his head. "That's a different proposition." 

"You say I'm preaching," Crawford said. "Mr. Matthew, you 
keep talking about me preaching at you. But tell me one thing. 
Just one thing, and then I'll shut up." He walked out in front of 
Matthew, stopping him in his tracks. "If I can show you what a 
big thing TVA is, if I can convince you in your heart what it's 
going to mean to the people of this country" ... he stopped, 
taking a deep breath . . . "if I can do all that, will you agree to 
sell Dunbar's Cove?" 

Matthew thought about it. He thought about it a long time, 
his head bowed under the weight of the sun. It was something 
to think about, all right. The way Crawford put it, it was like 
denying the will and the word of God, the Bible, the church. 
And though he didn't believe in church, didn't even go except 
sometimes during revival for the fun and the pleasure of it, 
though he'd never needed God the way some folks seemed to need 
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Him, he still felt a respect for them that did. And yet TVA 
was a work of man. It wasn't necessary to feel the tinge of 
blasphemy Crawford was putting into him. 

He looked up at Crawford, a slight smile touching his lips. 
"Son," he said. "Even if you could do all that . . . even if you did 
do all that ... I still wouldn't sell Dunbar's Cove." 

Crawford's shoulders slumped. He moved his hands uncer- 
tainly, his eyes watching them so he wouldn't have to look at 
Matthew. He wanted to hurl the truth at him, see him flinch 
under the weight of it. It wasn't a matter of choice. One word 
from him, Crawford, and they'd start condemnation proceedings. 
On his say-so. They depended on him, back there in the office, 
to know and understand these people. Listen, he'd say. I can't 
move him. Nothing is going to move him but a writ of law and 
then you'll probably have to tote him bodily off his land. So 
you'd better get to work on it, for even that way it's going to take 
a long time. 

But he pushed it down. That might be the easy way. But it 
wasn't the right way. Not yet. Maybe, in the end, it would come. 
But first he had to exhaust every other possible way, not just for 
the TVA but for Matthew's sake, too. He looked into his face, 
thinking that if they took his land from him unwilling it would 
be like tearing the living heart out of him. Arlis, he thought dis- 
tractedly. Maybe Arlis could convince him. He loves her nearly 
as much as he loves this cove. Maybe she . . . and then he knew 
that would be impossible, too. She'd never battle her father. But 
he had to try every way but the hard way first. Even if he had to 
use Arlis. 

He tried to smile. "I reckon I got my answer," he said ruefully. 
"Come on, let's finish up. I'm taking up too much of your time as 
it is." 

Matthew had stood watching him. He even felt sorry for 
Crawford, seeing the change and the anger and the realization 
come into his face and go away again. 

"Son," he said. "You can talk from now on, if you want to. I 
never yet shut my mind like a steel trap. So, if you got to, you 
just keep on talking." 

Yeah, Crawford thought bitterly. You never shut your mind. 
You never had to. He looked at the map again, seeing it blurred 
at first before his eyes cleared. 

"Is that your line up there?" he said, tracing it with a finger. 

"Yes," Matthew said. "It runs right on to the corner, and then 
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right-angles back toward the house again." He studied the map 
admiringly. "Why, you can see the section lines just as plain as 
day." 

"Yes," Crawford said. "They show up from way up there. 
That's why it's so easy to use these maps. And this is planted to 
sorghum, isn't it? I thought I saw that the other day." 

"Yes," Matthew said. "I always like to raise my own molasses." 
And they walked on together. 

It took about another hour to finish before they came back to 
the barn. Crawford stopped there, looking over his notes care- 
fully. 

"I guess that's about it," he said. He looked around. "Build- 
ings . . . family house, chicken house, hogpen, barn and lot, 
smokehouse, and woodshed. How old is your house, Mr. Dunbar? 
When was it built?" 

"That's hard to say," Matthew said, laughing. "It's been built 
at different times, as you can see. I reckon the oldest part goes 
back to about 1880 ... I think it was about then they tore down 
the old log house and built new." 

They walked around to the front yard, into the shade of the 
big oak. Matthew looked at the boys sprawled on the front porch, 
sound asleep, their heads propped on turned-down straight chairs. 
The chairs were braced back against the wall of the house. 

"Good God!" he said loudly. "Here it is sundown and you're 
still sleeping! " 

Both Knox and Rice sprang up at the same moment, fumbling 
out of sleep. They looked around, bewildered, and Matthew 
began to laugh. 

"That's all right," he said. "We didn't lose too much time. It 
ain't no more than two o'clock." 

Knox rubbed his sleepy eyes with the back of his hand. "I 
thought the house was falling in," he said. "I stayed out too late 
last night, I reckon." 

"Well, you know what I always say," Matthew said. "You can 
stay out as late as you're a mind to. But I aim for you to go to 
work at the same time I do in the morning." 

Rice started putting on his shoes. "We ought to finish up that 
tree this evening," he said. He glanced at Knox. "That is, unless 
Knox gives out on me again." 

"Give out on you?" Knox hollered. "You was the one that was 
crying for rest, son. Not me!" 

Crawford was sitting on the edge of the porch, figuring on the 
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back of the pad. He finished and looked up. "We had you figured 
for about two hundred and fifty-some acres," he said. "Adding in 
about twenty-six or seven acres for that woodland we didn't figure 
belonged to you makes it something like two hundred and eighty 
acres you own." 

They were listening to him with interest, especially Matthew. 
He'd walked it off a couple of times but he'd never had it figured 
down for him before. 

"Of course," Crawford said. "Well get it exactly back in the 
office. And I can't even make a price myself that's the work of 
the appraisal committee." He stopped, pursing his lips. "But, 
figuring the acreage and the improvements . . . house and barn 
and all that ... I imagine you'll be offered something around 
twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars for your place." 

"That much?" Matthew said. He was impressed. He looked 
around slowly at the house and the land. "I never figured it was 
worth that much. Twenty-five thousand dollars." 

"Of course," Crawford said hastily. "That's just a guess." 

Rice sat up excitedly. "Good God, Papa," he said. "We could 
take that money and start us a dairy farm!" 

Matthew turned slowly to look at him. Rice stood up and came 
off the edge of the porch, his hands moving. 

"Listen, Papa," he said. "Get us some good land in close to 
town, with lots of good pasturage. Buy us some fine cows, the 
best we can find, and build us a good cowbarn. Why . . ." he 
moved his hands, his eyes lit up. "Papa, that much money . . . 
we can milk it and test it and bottle it and deliver it to the cus- 
tomers. There's a lot of money in the dairy business." 

Matthew stared at him unbelievingly. This was the one I was 
thinking about, he thought. This was the one I was depending on, 
far back in my mind, if Knox give out on me. 

"What do you know about the dairy business?" he said. 

"I been studying on it in my mind for a long time," Rice said. 
"That's the easy farming, Papa. No hoeing and plowing and 
planting . . . well, some, because you've got to raise your feed. 
But not like farming. It's not anything like fanning." 

Matthew could feel the freezing start inside him. This has been 
laying back in him, he thought, waiting to come out. Waiting to 
be seen. He turned his head, very slowly and carefully, and looked 
at Knox, sitting on the porch putting on his shoes. 

"What do you know about this?" he said. "Are you . , ." 

"Oh, that's his idea," Knox said indifferently. "That's all he's 
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talked about ever since the first word was said about selling the 
place." 

Matthew looked at Rice again, seeing the excitement in him 
dull down under his probing stare, and then Rice turned his face 
away and went back to the porch. 

"Let's get to the woods and get that firewood out," Matthew 
said heavily. "Go tell Jesse John to come on, Knox. Tell him to 
hurry. We've lost half the evening already." He turned to look at 
Crawford. "You done everything you need to do, Mr. Gates? I've 
got to get back to work." 

"Yes," Crawford said. He looked toward the house. "I wanted 
to see Arlis . . ." 

"You'll see her Saturday night," Matthew said. Jesse John and 
Knox came out of the house, Jesse John putting on his gray work 
shirt. "Goodby, Mr. Gates. Come again." 

Crawford stood alone, watching, while Matthew led the boys 
around the side of the house out of sight. He watched Matthew's 
disappearing back, not understanding what had happened. And 
yet he understood. Too well. He stood alone in the yard, and the 
old man crept out the front door before him, down the length of 
the porch and off the steps at that end. Crawford watched him 
go, until he too disappeared around the corner. 

Then Crawford moved, going up the steps. /'// see her Satur- 
day, he thought. "Arlis," he called. "Arlis." He went on inside 
the house to find her. 



VISTA /// 

Mile Three-Four-Nine 



IT WAS a nameless earth, here where the river begins its long 
curve away from south-seeking toward the north again; name- 
less until the engineers came. First they called it Mile Three- 
Four-Nine, an utilitarian designation that fitted well with their 
practical souls. But gradually, imperceptibly, as their schemes 
merged into reality, it changed, no longer an anonymous mile 
three hundred and forty-nine times repeated above the river's 
mouth. It became instead Chickasaw in terminology and thought 
and reality, anonymous no longer but denominated and charac- 
terized by the word. 

The river is narrow here, something over a thousand feet 
wide, narrowed between high, green bluffs clad in pine. The 
river has begun the shifting and turning, circling from generally 
southwest to slightly north of sundown. The flood plain on the 
north is narrow too, constricted by the north-seeking of the river, 
but that of the south reaches far out before the thrust of old rock 
lifts up the fold of the hills five hundred feet above. 

Chickasaw *vill be built of three parts tied from hill to hill 
and bedded on old firm rock; first of earth rolled and filled and 
packed from hill-buttress to river's edge, secondly concrete labo- 
riously formed and poured and cured against the bed of the 
river, then earth again across the long tedious sweep of southern 
plain to the hills on that side. 

In spite of the swift removal down to firmness and then the 
slow careful compacting back again layer upon layer with dump 
truck and bulldozer and sheepsfoot roller, packed and rolled on 
a foundation prepared as precisely as a woman prepares a cake, 
the earth will be just earth; it will grow forth seed again. But 
the river that is something else. This needs sterile, ungrowing 
concrete against the hydrostatic pressure of the water; good con- 
crete, prepared and mixed with loving care against the long 
standing of the years, scanned and searched and tested against 
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the breakage of weather, water and time, even against the long 
slow immemorial stress of the underlying rock itself. 

Within the concrete will be embedded the reasons for its 
being. Lying tight against the northern bank, the lock will pass 
shipping to and fro. This is the first venture, for commerce will 
not wait even for the growth and maturation of Chickasaw. 
Sixty by three-sixty it will stand complete and working long be- 
fore the rest of Chickasaw is finished, gulping up traffic at one 
end and spewing it forth higher or lower at the other, a miniature 
Suez sixty by three-sixty at Mile Three-Four-Nine. 

Across the breadth and hydrostatic weight of the river itself 
will lie the spillway, eighteen bays wide, with gates to control 
and regulate the great flow of water, designed and constructed 
according to precise measurements of stress and strain. Beyond, 
against the southern shore, will rise the massive powerhouse, ar- 
ranged to take a measured quantity of water into the gated, 
trash-racked intake and pass it through the turbine to the river 
again, ten thousand cubic feet of water every second, snatching 
out of fall and race the cool lightning of power. 

This is Mile Three-Four-Nine on a river shifting away from 
south through west to north. This is Chickasaw; earth embank- 
ment, lock, spillway, powerhouse, and earth embankment, plus 
appurtenances thereto; not large as some dams are large, un- 
renowned as some dams are renowned. Chickasaw will not stand 
in lonely grandeur, inspiring awe in the perspective of an iso- 
lated mountain. It is only a slope of the mountain, one in a chain, 
a keystone of the plan. It will not dramatically control floods 
of its own, it is not a lone champion against the turbulent river. 
It has been scaled not to its own individual requirements and 
not even to just one design and use but to several but cemented 
as firmly into the overall design as one lift of concrete is tied into 
all the other blocks and lifts of concrete in its own structure. It 
will function here at Mile Three-Four-Nine after the swarm of 
building men have gone on to other and grander jobs, operating 
quietly and effectively in conjunction with the other dams of its 
like up the river and down the river, contributing its acre-feet 
of storage, its kilowatts of power, its lift of lock, its depth of 
channel, to the great design of the whole. Chickasaw is impor- 
tant as one vote in a democracy is important, as one man work- 
ing quietly and effectively in his chosen niche. 

Now, in August, it is only beginning. The designs and tests 
and plans have been made and since January, when they began 
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to build the roads and the railroads to terminate at Mile Three- 
Four-Nine, men have begun to tear at the overburden of earth 
to get at the underlying rock. They have built camp and plant 
buildings, dormitories and houses and recreation halls and time 
shacks, they have started erecting the mixer plant where the con- 
crete will be batched and poured, they have built the conveyor 
to carry it to the destined place, they have stripped away with 
bulldozers the roots and grass and rocks of overburden on the 
north and on the south. The men have settled into the task, 
with the job laid out and the plans made that can be made be- 
fore the fact. They have projected their schedule hopefully into 
the future. And now they must keep it in spite of the vagaries of 
foundation and bedrock, in spite of chill and freeze of weather, 
in spite of hurt and sweat and ill and all the intractabilities of 
man and earth and water. 

On the north side the fill is being placed and rolled, the cut- 
off wall sheet piling already driven by the enormous thumping 
and panting of pile drivers. The cofferdams have been built and 
filled in the river bed, and the lock area, in the inelegant and un- 
gainly phrase beloved of the engineers, has been unwatered. 
There is trouble here; the foundation rock is broken and the 
cofferdam leaks water into the working area. This means blanket- 
ing the cofferdam and grouting cement under pressure into the 
bedrock seams underneath; this means time lost on the con- 
struction schedule, this means crisis. But they accomplish it in 
sudden fury and frenzy of action. And they have learned for 
the future; they will grout the cofferdam foundations the rest 
of the way across the river before the cofferdams are driven. In 
the lock area power shovels, trucks, and bulldozers are excavat- 
ing down to rock. When rock is reached, the excavation will go 
on with drill and dynamite down to the good bedrock that an 
engineer can trust. 

On the south flood plain, the sheet piling of the cutoff wall 
has been driven and the foundation is being prepared and 
grouted. But there is trouble and delay here, too; the sheet 
piling did not drive well and inspection trenches discovered 
boulders where bedrock had been due. More trenches; more 
grouting and filling of seams and caves; more driving of sheet 
steel piling. Schedule delay, and sweat, and anguish, for this is 
the biggest problem encountered in the building of Chickasaw 
and it will take a long time to conquer. An engineer must be 
able to trust his bedrock. 



So 

And so it goes on. The building of a dam is like music; there 
is the overture, the beginning theme, the tentative scratch and 
start at the earth; there is the orchestration of sound and effect, 
the building of melodic lines, the sudden clash of crisis. But over 
it all is the overriding rise and crescendo as the structure rises, a 
frozen music of crash and blast and spill, modulated by weather 
and time and season but ever lifting and rising to the ultimate 
catharsis and completion. These are strange instruments for 
music, these blasters and drillers and bulldozers, these rollers 
and trucks and conveyors and the monotonous kettle-drum thud 
of pile drivers. And this is a strange music, this shape and form of 
concrete and steel. It is an enduring symphony, poured and 
formed and solidified to the sight of the eye, yet as immediate 
to the soul of man as Beethoven. 



Chapter Five 



IT WAS good to be back in the cove again, even though he had 
been gone only for the morning. The restfulness washed over 
Matthew as he turned the T-model into the road paralleling 
the creek bank. He had not known that change was coming so 
rapidly upon the land for he had not been out of the cove since 
he'd put his crop into the ground. But today he'd had to go to 
town for baling wire. He stopped the car as soon as he was safely 
inside the entrance, letting the motor idle, and looked up the 
reach of road to the house, feeling himself shaken inside by the 
differentness he had seen. 

It had begun less than half a mile from the entrance to the 
cove. Starting on a rule-straight line, the land was stripped of 
growth from the river's bank back to a curving contour that fol- 
lowed the pattern of the earth the way a well-placed terrace 
does. The water was meant to come here, he knew, and mentally 
he projected the line of elevation through the cove. It would all 
be taken except for the upper reaches of his land, the house 
would be covered, the tree, the barn and the fields. There would 
be nothing left of Dunbar's Cove except a glassy sheet hiding 
and covering the inheritance. 

And for that they were willing to give him money. He looked 
down at the letters lying on the seat beside him. There were 
several of them and in the corner of each one were the words 
"Tennessee Valley Authority." He had not opened them, but he 
knew their contents; Crawford Gates had come to tell him that 
news weeks ago. They did not bother him as the sight of the 
land, stripped of trees and growth, had bothered him, not even 
as much as the talk he had heard in town. 

He had meant to take his time with the trip but he had not 
stayed long after all. The men in the barber shop had talked 
only of the dam. The men at the mule barn were telling stories 
about the wages the TVA was paying and how everybody, just 
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about, could at least get on the crews for the summer that were 
clearing the reservoir. It was not his town, with its topics of crops 
and weather well-worn and familiar to the tongue yet eternally 
fascinating. 

He had gone into the bank and near the entrance there had 
been a sign with an arrow pointing up the stairs, saying in fresh 
paint TVA LAND OFFICE. As he stood looking at it, he saw 
Crawford Gates parking his car, crossing the sidewalk, and going 
up the stairs without seeing him. Matthew, perturbed in his mind, 
had gone on into the bank and transacted his business hurriedly, 
anxious to get on back home to the cove, not enjoying the bustle 
and movement of civilization and commerce. But he had been 
delayed by John Wills, the bank manager, who had wanted to 
talk to him about land he might buy after he had moved out of 
the way of the TVA and its water. Matthew listened politely, 
noncommittally, and got away as soon as he could. 

He put his hand on the letters. He did not want to open them. 
In town he had told himself he would wait until he got home. 
But now, since he had driven once again through the sun-blazing 
expanse where always before had been trees drooping over the 
road, he did not feel like opening them at all. 

There was no place to rest his eye until he came home into the 
cove itself. It remained the same here. Near on the left was the 
creek, slow-moving because it was close to the river, and the trees 
still lined the bank, shading the water. Up ahead he could see the 
wisp of smoke hovering over the chimney of the living room, lift- 
ing straight up in the still air. The tree there, the big oak, spread 
its grateful thick shade puddled in the yard and he could see 
Miss Hattie sitting on the front porch. 

This won't change, he told himself. I won't let it change. They 
can come right up to my property line, but they can't come any 
closer without my say-so. Suddenly he scooped up the letters 
and ripped them in one quick movement. Spills to light lamps 
with, he thought. The sudden violence of the tearing had 
cleansed the taste of the trip out of him. He touched the gas 
lever under the wheel, pulling it down, making the old motor 
rattle into pulling strength. 

"I'd better get on," he told himself aloud. "Before all that 
ice melts." 

He drove out into the sunshine again and then into the shade 
of the big tree alongside the house. He stopped the car and got 
out, feeling the shaking of the motor go slowly out of its frame, 
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and unwired the hundred pounds of ice from the front bumper. 
He lifted it, numbing and slick and heavy in his hands, and 
walked rapidly toward the back porch. The ice dripped from 
the August heat and by the time he leaned awkwardly, still hold- 
ing the block of ice with one hand, to open the screen door the 
front of his overalls was wet. He staggered up on the porch and 
leaned to place the ice on the floor. It slid against his feet and 
he braced a shoe against it to hold it away. 

"Arlis," he called. "Bring me something to wrap the ice in. 
Hurry now/' 

He heard her moving in the kitchen and he waited patiently 
until she came to the door with an old quilt in her hands. He 
took it from her and began wrapping the ice carefully. 

"Have us some ice cream tonight," he said cheerfully. "I 
thought that'd be a good idea on a hot day like this." 

"I'll make some tea for supper, too," Arlis said. "If you brought 
enough to chip off for tea." 

"Sure," Matthew said. "Better use it up fast it'll just melt 
otherwise. Where are the boys?" 

Arlis smiled. "Knox took 'em back up in the woods," she said. 
"Right after you left." 

Matthew laughed. "Now, Knox knows I like to help make 
his run," he said. He opened the screen door. "Well, when your 
mash gets ready, you've got to run it. I'll go see how they're 
making out." 

"Don't you want your dinner?" Arlis said. "I kept your 
plate . . ." 

Matthew shook his head. "I ate some cheese and crackers in 
town," he said. He stopped, looking back at her. "I saw your 
fellow today." 

He watched the blush come into her face. She did not look at 
him until it went away and she could control her voice again. 
"Did he . . ." 

Matthew shook his head again. "Didn't even speak to him. He 
didn't see me." He laughed, a little grimly. "I reckon you'll be 
seeing him before long again. He'll be coming to spark with you 
or argue with me maybe both at once. I'm going to see how the 
boys are making out." 

Matthew went back to the car and drove it into the shed next 
to the barn. He took out the baling wire, tied in long strips of 
clean metal, and put it away. It would be time to cut the hay by 
next week. That would be hard, hot work, with the chaff getting 
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down inside their clothes and making them desperation-hot. 
Maybe, if there was a good moon, they could do most of it at 
night. 

He walked on through the barn and out the other side, angling 
across the peanut patch toward the hills. He walked slowly, as 
was his habit, watching where his feet fell. It was a fifteen minute 
walk to the place where Knox always set up his still. There was 
a fast-flowing spring, good water, and the trees and brush were 
thick around the site. Matthew kept watching for smoke as he 
came nearer for Knox got a little impatient sometimes and began 
burning green wood. That was the surest way to give yourself 
away, though the sheriff wouldn't be likely to bother a man just 
for making himself a little taste of whiskey, as long as he didn't 
go peddling it around. And Knox did have a hand for that sort of 
thing. 

He was almost on the spring before he saw a shimmer of smoke 
in the air. Knox was being careful today, anyway. He stepped 
out into the open and stopped abruptly, staring at the jugs and 
fruit jars that were already filled and grouped together. Knox 
was making another run now, the colorless fluid dripping out of 
the bright copper maze of pipe. 

"My God, son," he said. "You making enough to last the rest of 
your life?" 

Knox jerked up from the firebox where he had been stuffing 
in more wood. Rice and Jesse John stopped their work too, 
turning to listen. Knox's mouth was open with surprise. 

"I thought you were taking the day in town," he said. "I . . ." 
He stopped talking, snapping his mouth closed and turning away. 
"Go on back to the house, Papa. We can make out all right." 

Matthew moved closer to the still, staring around him. Knox's 
back was to him again and he was furiously feeding wood into 
the firebox. Jesse John took a full fruit jar from under the drip 
and replaced it quickly with another. 

"What in the world do you think you're going to do with all 
this whiskey?" Matthew said, the bewilderment and puzzlement 
showing in his voice. "You can't drink up this much . . ." 

Knox whirled around. "I aim to make some money out of this 
TV and A some way or another," he said. "Them men working 
down there in the reservoir are just crying for some good whis- 
key. I aim to supply them." 

Knox was angry, and scared too. But he would not let himself 
look away from Matthew. Matthew faced him, feeling the words 
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them, crueler and sharper than the sight of destruction had been 
on the road to town. 

"You're making whiskey to sell?" he said. He couldn't believe 
it. His mind just couldn't believe it. 

"You won't let me go down there to work," Knox said stub- 
bornly. "I'm staying at home, just like you wanted me to. But 
I got me a market for my stuff and I aim to . . ." 

Matthew stood still, fighting it inside him. He wouldn't let 
himself become angry. He wouldn't let his mouth say a word 
until he could control the anger. 

"No Dunbar . . ." he said at last. He stopped, then tried it 
again. "No Dunbar ever lowered hisself to sell moonshine . . ." 
He had to stop. Unable to bear the sight of Knox in his eyes, 
Matthew turned away from him toward Jesse John and Rice. 
"Take that axe," he said. His voice was mild, firm. "Take that 
axe, and start chopping glass until I tell you when it's time to 
stop." 

Jesse John stood up uncertainly. 

"No," Knox said. 

Matthew looked back at him again, almost with curiosity. "All 
right, Jesse John," he said quietly. "Stay where you are. That's 
all right." 

He went across the open area toward the axe leaning against 
a pine tree, the three boys watching him. He picked up the axe, 
hefting it in one hand, and walked back to Knox. 

"You're right," he said. "They ain't got no call to break up 
your own liquor." He held out the axe to Knox, handle first. 
"Take this axe and start breaking. Keep on until I tell you to 
quit." 

For a moment, Matthew thought that he was going to refuse 
and defy. But, slowly, Knox's hand moved to take the axe, his face 
suddenly still and white and blank under the weight of Matthew's 
authority. The axe left Matthew's hand and swung to Knox's 
side, the back of the single blade bruising against his shin bone 
as it fell. Knox did not notice it. 

"You're making me do it?" he said hoarsely. 

"No commercial liquor can be made on Dunbar land," Matthew 
said. "Not as long as I'm the man." 

Knox lifted the axe, with a sudden controlled anger, and 
walked swiftly to the cluster of jars and jugs. He swung the axe 
against them in a sweeping blow. The instant pungency of the 
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whiskey swept thick as musk into the air. Jesse John and Rice 
stood watching as Knox labored over the breaking, the axe rising 
and falling, the bright single blade upturned and Sashing in the 
sunlight as he plied his strength. 

"All right," Matthew said finally. There were five jugs left. 
"That's enough." 

Knox paused with the axe lifted in the air and looked over 
his shoulder at Matthew. His face was twisted with a defiance 
that Matthew could not read. It was only a momentary halt, the 
axe held lifted in the air over his head, then it came down again, 
cracking the final five in one swinging blow, spilling out the 
illicit contents soaking into the earth. Knox threw the axe into 
the glitter of broken glass and went away from them, going 
straight away and making his own path into the woods. Matthew 
watched him go, knowing that he had not won. This time he 
had not won, even though Knox had obeyed his command. 

"Kill the rest of that run," he told Jesse John and Rice. "And 
bring his copper worm to the barn. Take it up gentle, now. We'll 
put it away for him until he's ready to use it again." 

He watched them begin with the banking and dismantling, 
then he walked away from them too, leaving them alone with 
the task. But he did not go toward the house. Now was not the 
time to see Knox again. Maybe not for long would it be the time. 
He went instead toward the fields where he could walk the hay 
land and judge its ripeness for the baler. But when he came out 
of the woods he could not refrain from looking toward the house. 
Knox was not in sight; the house was still and deserted, and 
from here he could not even see the hens rolling in the dust of 
the yard. As he watched, he saw Connie in a white dress come 
from the house and progress minutely down the road toward the 
heading of the cove. She was the only figure moving; Knox was 
nowhere in sight. He turned away and walked on to see about the 
hay. 

Connie had waited long enough for Jesse John. This morning 
she had said something about going swimming in the creek pool 
and, though he had told her he would be too busy with the still 
all day, she had believed he would come to take her eventually, 
for he did not like her to swim alone there. But she was not going 
to wait any longer. 

She walked slowly, feeling the beads of perspiration on her face 
from the heat. The bathing suit under the white dress clung 
stifling to her body and she kept thinking about the cool, tree- 
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shaded water. It was really more fun swimming alone anyway, she 
told herself. Then she could imagine . . . She stopped the think- 
ing and hurried on, walking faster to reach the shade. She never 
had been able to stand the direct blaze of the sun. 

It was bare under the trees, the bank clean where the boys 
had cut back the brush, and there was a homemade diving board 
sticking out over the water. The creek widened and deepened 
and slowed in this part, a natural swimming hole, and in the heat 
of summer the water remained still and cool under the trees. 
Above the wide part there was a footlog spanning the water. The 
path beyond led through a tangle of small trees burdened with 
grape vines directly to the fields beyond. The boys often came 
that way from work to take a swim before supper. 

She sat down to take off her white shoes, placing them on the 
stump where the diving board was fastened, then reached and 
caught the hem of her dress, lifting it over her head. She walked 
tender-footed to the edge of the pool, tugging at the bra of the 
suit, and posed there for a moment as though she were going to 
dive in gracefully, though she knew that in the event she would 
wade in with caution. 

"Hell, just my luck," a voice said. "A bathing suit." 

She recovered herself, startled, clawing at the bank to save 
herself from falling. She straightened up and saw him standing 
across the creek bank on the other side. 

"Who who are you?" she said, feeling the fright creeping 
into her voice. 

He was tall, with a smooth, tanned face and a tiny black 
mustache shading the upper lip. He wore overalls and a battered 
felt hat. "Ever* book I ever read in my life didn't say anything 
about a bathing suit when a man watches a woman go swimming 
by herself," he said. He shook his head ruefully, grinning at her. 
"Just my doggoned luck." 

With his eyes on her, Connie felt as though she were not wear- 
ing the protective cloth at all. She slid quickly into the creek to 
hide herself, keeping her face turned toward him while she made 
the strategic move as though afraid he would advance on her if 
she didn't keep watching. 

"Who are you?" she demanded. "Why . . ." 

"Me?" He grinned elaborately. "My name is Ceram Haskins." 
He tilted his head toward the river. "I'm bossing one of those 
clearing gangs over yonder." 

She felt better now. He was a stranger, true enough, but his 
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voice spoke in the accents she knew. She smiled a trifle of a smile, 
moving her hands on the top of the water to stir it around her, 
looking up at him. 

"Suppose I hadn't had on my bathing suit?" she said. "You 
shouldn't be sneaking around where a ... girl might take it in 
mind to go swimming." 

He shrugged his shoulders. "I didn't aim to sneak around. I was 
just hunting a shady place to set for a while. Say, what's your 
name?" 

"Connie," she said. She did not add the rest of it. She bent her 
knees and waded deeper into the water. It was cool and she could 
feel the bathing suit clinging close and wet to her flesh. Now he 
could see only her lace. 

"Why don't you come over?" he said. "We could talk better 
without the width of the creek between us." 

She flirted her head. "I don't reckon I've got anything to talk 
about," she said. "Not with a stranger that hangs around . . ." 

"All right then," he said. "I'll just have to come over there." 

With no preliminary preparation, he jumped into the water 
clothes and all, splashing a wave over her and into her face. She 
gasped, backing away, her hands wiping at her water-stinging 
eyes. When she had them cleared again he was standing shoulder 
deep next to her. 

"Howdy," he said gravely. "Do you go swimming here often?" 

She was as shaky as jelly. His shirt was plastered to his body 
and she could see the roll and ripple of his muscles underneath. 
It was more exciting than nudity. 

"Just . . . once in a while," she said. "I've got to go now. I ..." 

He reached out his hands and took her arms in them. They 
were big hands, holding her tightly. "You just got here," he said. 
"Don't quit now, just when I decided to keep you company." 

She did not move. "All right," she said. The water was not that 
cold, but her teeth were chattering. "All right. I'll stay for a few 
minutes." 

He relaxed, turning loose of her. "You live near here, Connie?" 

She moved her head toward the cove. 'IBack there. Just a little 
ways." 

He stared at her boldly, appraisingly. "You're a mighty pretty 
girl to live way out here." He pursed his lips, tilting his head 
to one side. "Now, I been a lot of places, and seen a lot of girls. 
But I can't recollect ever seeing a prettier." He lifted one hand 
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to touch her cheek. "Not even with her hair down wet and hang- 
ing in her face." 

She flinched away from the feel of his hand. "Don't," she said 
sharply. 

He smiled, but the casualness did not reach into his eyes. They 
were warm and questioning on her face and she could feel 
the question. She looked away from him, moving her hands as 
though she were going to swim away and under the water her 
hand brushed his side. She took it away and launched herself 
into a sudden activity that was almost frenzy, dog-paddling for 
the far side of the creek. But he followed behind her and when 
she stood up on the other side, breathing hard, he was as close 
as ever. 

"Doggone," he said. "You're a pretty thing. Reckon a feller 
could take you to see a picture show tonight?" 

She tossed her head, turning full face toward him. She was 
safe now. She knew it, and she was going to use it. So she looked 
at him carefully. He was bigger than Jesse John, with the same 
bulk and heft of shoulder that Knox had. Involuntarily she 
remembered the feel of those shoulders, with her arms locked 
under the armpit and over them, clasping tight, holding Knox 
tightly to her. 

"I don't think so," she said. "I don't think my husband would 
like it." 

They were going to be magic words, making him disappear 
out of her sight. But he did not move. There was only a bright- 
ening in his eyes. She could see the answer, growing there, to 
the question that had been in them before and she began to be 
afraid again. Feeling chill, she hugged her body with her arms. 
And yet it was more than a chill, a certain curious warmth far 
deep where she could not touch it. 

"No husband smart enough to get a good-looking woman like 
you ought to let her go swimming by herself," Ceram said. He 
was sure now. He had thought so for otherwise she would have 
gone away at the beginning. But now he was sure, and he felt 
the old hunting excitement beginning to stir. And he knew only 
one way boldness. It had always been his way; sometimes it 
worked, sometimes it didn't. It all depended on the woman. 

She felt his hand touch her under the water. It lay flat against 
her bare leg, then moved upward pressing the cloth, cupped 
against her pubic arch. The hand moved gently, pressingly, and 
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she told herself to jerk away, to get out of here, get back to the 
safety of the house. 

"Don't I" she cried sharply. "Don't you . . ." 

But she did not move. She stirred her legs flinching and when 
the spasmed movement was ended she stood closer against him 
than before. She was surprised; she had not expected that result. 
His other arm went around her body, holding them together, 
and she could feel the strength and tautness of his legs. 

"Oh God," she said. "Oh God. Don't." She turned her head 
against his chest, hiding her face, feeling the trembling weakness 
in her legs paralyzing her will. She did not want to do this to 
Jesse John. I can't do this to Jesse John, she thought. But it was 
his shoulders, his bulk and his heft, and this had not stirred in 
her since Knox. Jesse John had never moved her in this deep- 
ness, not even with consummation. 

"All right, baby," Ceram said. His voice was low, husky, taut 
with the tension of impendance between them. "All right, honey. 
Come on, honey." 

She followed him out of the water numbly, clambering up the 
bank, telling herself that it wasn't true, it wasn't going to hap- 
pen, she couldn't do this to Jesse John. Jesse John treated her 
kind, he had bought her the dresser when she had wanted it 
so very much, and she was not going to do it to him. The 
bathing suit would save her, there was the impregnable armor 
of cloth between her and betrayal and her mind whispered at 
her, It's going to be bad, having to get out of it. It's going to 
be awkward and chilling . . . 

They moved back into the trees along the path, Ceram walk- 
ing ahead of her, not even turning to look until he stopped and 
reached to pull her down on the ground. She wanted to tell 
him to go on deeper into the woods toward the river, but she 
could not. She could not have walked another two steps. They 
lay side by side and he put his leg between hers, holding her 
close, and her hands moved to his shoulders, hooking beneath 
them, gripping him close. It's going to be like Knox, she thought. 
I can close my eyes and think that it is Knox. And I've never 
been able to do that with Jesse John. His hand was moving 
on her, beneath the bathing suit, cramped and constricted. It 
twisted convulsively, alive of itself, tearing at the tough cloth. 

"Get it off," he said. "Get it off. I can't ..." 

She put her hands on the straps and unhooked them, huddling 
away from him while she stripped down its wetness. He sat up, 
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watching her, and his eyes were like warm hands on her flesh. 
He tried to help but he was only clumsy and fumbling and she 
pushed him impatiently away until she was freed from its 
clinging. 

"Oh God/' he said. He pulled her down again and she closed 
her eyes, saying Knox Knox Knox over and over again in her 
mind, feeling the bulk and weight of his body coming upon her. 

Then in the moment she was holding her breath, lifting her- 
self for him, he jerked away, startled into coldness. In the same 
instant a voice spoke out at them. "What the hell's going on 
here?" 

She sat upright, shrinking from Ceram as though the move- 
ment would deny him, and saw Knox standing over them. Oh 
no, she thought horrified inside her. It isn't happening. It isn't 
happening to me at all. His hands were clenched tight and hard 
against his sides and she could see the angry grind of his teeth 
under hard lips. 

"Look, mister," Ceram said. He was already on his feet, his 
eyes startled and white in his face. "Look, mister, I ..." 

Knox advanced on him, his hands lifting. Ceram turned, start- 
ing to run, and Knox sprang, swinging a leg against his flickering 
feet, dropping him to the earth with ground- jarring suddenness. 
Connie heard his teeth click sharply together. Ceram started 
getting up again, his hands before him, and Knox helped him, 
grabbing the bib of his overalls, lifting him. 

"I don't blame you," he said. He hit him on the side of the 
head with a clobbering blow. "It ain't your fault you find it 
like grapes on a low-hanging vine. But you get out of here. You 
hear me? Get straight on out of here." 

He hit Ceram again and shoved him away as though he were 
something dirty in his hands. Ceram stumbled and caught him- 
self, moving back from Knox. 

"Look, mister," he said. "I just . . ." 

"Get on," Knox said. "Don't tell me about it. Just get on." 

It was a slow ebbing out of Connie. She sat stunned on the 
ground, staring at the two of them, and her body did not yet 
know that it was gone, unaccomplished, after all. Then Knox 
turned to her, his eyes scraping against her naked flesh, and she 
reached grabbing for the bathing suit to hold it between them. 

Knox stood staring down at her white body, her wide, still- 
luminous eyes. To think I ... he thought. To think 7 ... and 
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Jesse John ... It was a grating in him like th$;sour bite of 
persimmon. \ 

"Slut," he said. "I ought to . . ." 

He moved toward her and she shrank away from him. "I 
couldn't help it," she said wildly. "I couldn't, I tell you. I ..." 

"No," he said. "I guess you couldn't help the way you was 
born." He stopped, getting hold of himself. "But help it or not 
I'm going to march you to the house and show you to Jesse 
John the way you are. Maybe it'll knock that pretty picture of 
you out of his mind once and for all." 

She huddled over the wet bathing suit. "Don't tell him," she 
said in agony. 

"He's my brother," he said grimly. "I don't have the right to 
hide from him what I seen today." 

She straightened up, her voice flaring. "You got a right to talk. 
You started it, Knox Dunbar. You was the first. You started it/' 

He stopped from moving toward her, from being ready to 
take her arm and lead her to Jesse John, naked to the world as 
she was. 

"Don't blame it on me," he said. "I didn't make you the way 
you are, a ..." 

"Yes," she said. Her voice was lower now. "You were the one. 
You took me, you had me, and then you quit me." She lifted 
her eyes to him. "That's why I married Jesse John, just so I 
could be in the same house. Just so I could see you." 

He did not believe her. And yet he had to believe. He remem- 
bered the way she had watched him after those few nights to- 
gether. Her eyes watching him dancing and sparking with other 
girls. She had come always to talk to him of casual things between 
the dances, her voice light and sparkling. But he knew now that 
her voice had not been true. And after she had married Jesse 
John, living in the house with him, it had been the same and 
that was why he had felt uncomfortable near her. He had thought 
it was only a remembering; instead it was a going on. 

"You shouldn't have married Jesse John, then," he said, more 
quietly now, standing still and looking somberly down at her. 
He wished that he had followed the road straight on out of the 
cove instead of walking around this way to avoid meeting any- 
one at the house. I he had followed straight on he would have 
been gone now to the TVA, with the cove and all in it behind 
him. He wished suddenly that he could walk on away, leaving 
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her and her wanting and her unfaithfulness to her own solving 
and remorse. But Jesse John was his brother. 

"I thought . . ." she said. 

He felt the anger flare up in him. "You thought I'd be running 
you down in the bushes too," he said. "That's what you thought, 
didn't you?" 

He did not get an answer. He had not expected one. He 
quietened, watching her again. 

"All right," he said at last. The anger was gone out of him, 
and the disgust, and the sudden hurting of her words. "You're 
safe. You're safe enough. I won't see Jesse John again. I'm leaving 
the cove right now. I'm going to work for the TVA." 

"You're leaving?" she said. "You're not going to be . . ." 

"No," he said. His voice tightened, rasping. "But let me tell 
you one thing, Connie. If I hear even one whisper about you 
and any other man, I'll come back. If you even think about laying 
out in the bushes on my brother, I'll know it. And then I'll come 
back. And then Til destroy you as my brother's wife. You hear 
me?" 

"Yes," she said. "I hear you." 

He moved a step closer to her. "And I'm going to make sure 
you remember it," he said. "I'm going to punish you. Just as 
if I was Jesse John." He put a hand on her arm, grabbing and 
holding it tight as she tried to jerk away from him. He lifted 
her to her feet, the bathing suit falling away from her clutching 
hand. "I'm going to make you remember this living day." 

His hand swung at her, slapping against her tender flesh, and 
she cried out. He lifted the hand again, hitting her with the open 
palm, catching her on her hip as she writhed. His hand was 
hard, horny with callus, and tears sprang into her eyes. He hit 
her again and then again and then she stopped struggling, wait- 
ing for the bruising fall of his hand. 

"Knox," she said. "He didn't even get started. Finish me. 
Finish me now." 

She stood before him unashamed, moving her body toward 
him in small animal steps. He stopped, his hand upraised, staring 
down into her face. 

"What?" he said uncomprehending. 

"I want . . ." she said. "I still want . . ." Her free hand reached 
for his arm, pulling him closer, looking up intensely into his face. 
"You're leaving, Knox. You'll never see Jesse John again. You 
can . . ." 
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He dropped her arm, dropped his lifted and waiting hand, 
knowing he could not touch her again, not even to punish. 

"There's just one thing wrong with you/ 1 he said harshly. 
"You're a slut You're a bitch in heat." 

The words did not jar her. She came close, leaning against 
him, her eyes blazing and shameless. "Knox," she said. "Knox. 
You liked it once. You . . ." 

There was only one way to stop her. He let her come close, 
pressing hard on his flesh, and he waited, standing still under 
the weight of her wanting. It was not hard to do for the coldness 
was truly in him. He waited, and she moved against him, and he 
kept on waiting; and then she stopped, looking up into his face. 
He saw the fire dying in her as she looked at him, felt her body 
stop until she stood as still and cold as his own flesh. 

She stepped away from him, stooping to pick up the bathing 
suit. She was not ashamed before him and there was no modesty 
in her as she put it on again. It was as though even modesty and 
self-love had been leeched out of her. The bathing suit was cold 
and clammy and gritty with dirt where it had lain on the earth. 
But she did not mind. 

"Goodbye, Connie," he said. "I'm going now." 

"Goodbye, Knox," she said. Her voice was as remote from him 
as the blessing of his father. 

He turned and started away, then he stopped and looked back 
at her. "Jesse John loves you, Connie," he said. "I wish you'd 
remember that. I've never seen a man love his wife the way he 
does." 

She stood straight, looking at him. Her face was empty, her 
eyes quiet, almost as if flesh had entered and satisfied her flesh 
instead of passing from desire to frustration to desire and frus- 
tration again. She was cold, calm, and her mind was as quiet 
and chill as her body. 

"Goodbye, Knox," she said, and he did not know if she had 
even heard his words. He walked on away from her, knowing that 
it was over, finished now too, just as his life in the cove was 
finished. He was not angry with Matthew; but he knew that 
the time to go was on him now after all his long waiting. But 
he could not cast the cove and all in it behind him until he had 
crossed the footlog and was on the road to town, walking fast, 
going toward the job and the life he hoped to find for himself. 

Connie stood watching him until he disappeared through the 
trees. Then she followed him toward the creek, slowly, feeling the 
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tiredness and emptiness of her bruised body. She waded into the 
water, ignoring the easy log, and crossed to the other side, rising 
dripping to put on her white dress and shoes without toweling 
herself off, feeling her hair limp and wet and straggling around 
her face. It would take a long time to repair the damage; that 
was one thing she would never like about swimming. 

When she was ready to go she lingered almost absent-mindedly. 
The cove would be empty now, with Knox gone. And the manner 
of his going ... she knew now that she would never be able to 
close her eyes, with any man, and feel his presence within her. 
That was gone now too, finished, as it had been finished with 
him for a long time. Now she would have only Jesse John and 
his gentle love, when she liked a man to be bold and forthright. 

She set her face toward the house and began walking, slowly, 
feeling the sudden beat of the sun upon her when she came out 
from under the shade. But Ceram had had big, muscular shoul- 
ders, heavy enough to cling to. And he had certainly been bold 
and forthright enough for any woman. A small smile lit in her 
mind as she remembered him. 

And Knox was gone forever. 

She walked on to the house and mounted the steps to the 
porch. Matthew put his head out of the kitchen at the sound of 
her steps. He looked disappointed when he saw her, and she 
walked on to the door of her room, not speaking to him as he 
watched her. When her hand was on the doorknob his voice 
stopped her. 

"Connie/* he said. "Have you seen anything of Knox?" 

She turned toward him. "Yes," she said. "He stopped to talk 
to me down at the swimming hole. He told me that he was 
leaving, that he was going to work for the TVA. He came and 
told me goodbye." 

Matthew stared at her, hearing her voice indifferent, uncaring. 
"Thank you," he said at last. "Thank you, Connie. I just wanted 
to know." 

She went in, closing the door behind her. Matthew stood still, 
looking down at the floor for a moment, the heaviness of it in 
him. He had known it, of course, had felt it from the instant 
of Knox's departure from the still. But he had not let himself 
believe it until it had become accomplished. 

He walked down the dogtrot and went into the living room 
where the old man huddled over the small summer fire. He 
knelt in the hearth and chunked up the burnt ends for him, a 
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task that the old man found difficult with his trembly hands. 
When he was through with the careful job he looked up into 
the old-man face, still kneeling before him. 

"How are you, Papa?" he said. "How are you feeling today?" 

"Fine, son," the reedy voice whispered at him. "Just fine." 

Matthew stood up. "Papa," he said. "Knox is gone. Knox has 
left the cove to work for the TVA." 

The old man did not move, did not even look up at him, and 
Matthew could not tell if he had heard or not. He lowered his 
voice so he could be sure the old man would not hear with his 
deaf ears. 

"Your oldest boy left too, I remember," he said. "And you 
couldn't do anything about it either, could you? Nothing at all." 

He saw that the old man's head was lifting toward him now. 
He waited until the movement was ended, accomplished, and the 
milky blue eyes wavered on his face. 

"Fine, son," the old man said. "J ust fi ne -" 



Chapter Six 



RICE COULDN'T dress up in the weekday daytime without causing 
comment, but he did stop at the creek swimming hole to take 
a careful bath before going on to see Charlene. He had put on 
a clean workshirt and overalls and he laid them carefully folded 
on the stump while he dived into the water, still chill from the 
night before. He had even brought a bar of soap and he washed 
carefully, watching the white swirls of soap float away on the 
moving current. Then he came out to dry himself, sitting im- 
patiently in the sun, since he didn't have a towel, until the drying 
was complete. It was hard to wait with the excitement inside him. 

He and Charlene were going to spend the day together. In 
proposing it he had made it sound like a picnic but it wasn't 
that, merely a wandering together in the woods that they had 
never had. And thinking about it he could feel the visceral 
stirring; he knew that something tremendous and telling in their 
lives was going to happen today. No girl, not even a plain, 
ordinary, everyday girl without the promise and excitement of 
Charlene, had ever in his young life consented to walk the woods 
with him. And it was not just Charlene; a part of it was having 
a room of his own last night, without the presence of Knox in 
the other bed, and he was the only person in the house to have 
a room alone like Matthew. 

This seeing Charlene for a whole day was the sort of thing 
that Knox had done, disappearing for a day or a night, even 
sometimes a day and a night together, and returning tightlipped, 
tired, noncommittal. In more than this was Rice taking Knox's 
place, for he had seen Matthew's eyes on him at supper last 
night, the probing, disembodied stare. Knox was gone and only 
Rice and Jesse John were left. 

Yet there had been a loneliness in the room, too. Once or twice 
he had awakened in the night, feeling that Knox had come in 
late as he had a way of doing, moving quietly to undress and 
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lie down in the darkness, his body touching the bed with a 
momentary sigh of tired release. But each time the room had 
been filled only by Rice and moonlight and, the last time he 
had awakened, Rice had found it oddly difficult to search out 
sleep again. There is a loneliness in independence and responsi- 
bility, a lack of comfort, he would have to learn to live with. 

He went across the footlog into the path beyond, dressed now 
and anxious, beginning to be afraid that she wouldn't be there, 
that on cold thinking she would have withdrawn from the 
venture. The plan had been made in the rapture of moonlight 
and even to him it looked different now in the light of day. He 
quickened his step, unable to bear the suspense of not knowing. 
But she would be there. She had to be. There was a Tightness 
in this adventure coming now, today, and he knew that it would 
be different and tremendous, that a greatness would happen. 
There would be a difference in his hand on Charlene, his kiss on 
her lips, an authority and a mastership he had never known 
with woman. 

He came to the edge of the cotton field and paused, looking at 
the grapevined tree standing in a well of sunlight, one side dark 
and shadowed toward the woods, the other light and seen toward 
the open sun. The grapes were thick and dark and rich against 
the deep-green leaves and looking at them he could feel the taste 
stained purple in his mouth. He swung aside from the trail and 
went to the butt of the tree, looking up at the grapes. He hesi- 
tated momentarily, thinking of his fresh bath and his clean 
clothes, then he started climbing in a sudden spurt of energy. 

He lifted himself quickly, using the limbs and the grapevines 
to pull himself upward after the first few feet. He clambered into 
a comfortable stasis and reached out for a cluster of grapes, taking 
them into his hands tenderly so their ripeness would not shatter 
away from him to the ground below. He picked one and put it 
slowly into his mouth, savoring the musky bitterness of its bite, 
then followed it with another. The tree swayed with the wind, 
just a slight movement that was comfort, not fright, and he ate 
the grapes, swaying gently with the wind, looking out over the 
fields of the cove toward the far slope of hills. The sun was new 
yet and the greenness sparkled with dew. A distant spiderweb 
caught his eye, flashing like a mirror in the sun as the breeze 
moved it into focus. He reached for another bunch of grapes, 
having to lean far out for a tempting cluster, then settled back 
again. 
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He saw Matthew on the field road, riding on the mower hitched 
behind Prince and Molly. He watched, a grape suspended on the 
way to his mouth, feeling a guilt that he was not helping Matthew 
with the mowing. But today, he decided, Matthew did not really 
need help; only one man could run the mower at a time. He 
would be there tomorrow or the next day, when the hay had 
cured. He would always be there when Matthew really needed 
him. 

He finished the grapes quickly and considered another bunch. 
But he had had enough by now; and he was only delaying for 
fear she would not be there when he arrived. He started climb- 
ing down the tree, the young urgency to know upon him again, 
and his foot slipped on a limb, leaving him suspended over space. 
He clutched to the tree trunk, forgetting Charlene, forgetting 
his clean fresh overalls, forgetting everything in the sudden 
quivering fear of fall. They'd never find him. They'd never think 
to look under the grape tree they'd even think, maybe, that he 
had followed Knox secretly out of the cove. 

He waited until the trembling had ebbed out of him and the 
world had swung into immediacy and focus again. He was star- 
ing at a ripe rich cluster of grapes just inches before his eyes, 
staring a long time before he saw it. He kept on looking at it, 
feeling the perfect symmetry, the flawlessness of each grape, the 
tear-drop perfectness of their clustering together upon the stem. 
I will take it to Charlene, he thought. 

He picked it gently to avoid losing even one grape from its per- 
fectness and went one-handed down the tree, moving cautiously 
until his feet touched the ground. Then he went on, skirting the 
cotton field and at last climbing toward the hills. There was an 
old cotton house, far back, where they had agreed to meet. She 
was waiting when he arrived, sitting on the doorstep in a white 
dress flared wide around her as she sat. She looked up when he 
entered the clearing and the sun caught in her red hair, flaming 
it into his eyes, and he was dazzled by the seeing. 

"Charlene," he said. 

"I've been waiting fifteen minutes," she said. "You told me you 
wouldn't keep me waiting." 

He halted against the nervous abruptness of her words; then 
he came on, holding out the grapes to her. "I was getting these 
for you," he said. "They were in the very top of the tree. I nearly 
fell out, reaching for them." 

She drew away in a sudden motion from the thrust of his 
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giving. "Don't/' she said. "They'll stain my dress. Throw them 
away." 

He stood still again, the perfect grapes dangling in the out- 
stretch of his hand. It was not going right, not the way he had 
seen it, as perfect as the rounded ripeness of the grapes them- 
selves. He had seen himself coming from the woods to meet her, 
her gracious acceptance of his gift, then taking her smoothly and 
welcome into his arms and they ... he wasn't clear beyond that 
but it would be new and tremendous and a greater giving than 
the tender grapes. 

He shook the thinking out of his head, realizing suddenly how 
absurd he had been. She was a girl, a woman; and, besides, people 
never did the things and said the things the way you thought- 
dreamed them saying and doing. It never came out perfectly, but 
only stumblingly, haltingly, in the human way. Besides, the grapes 
didn't mean anything and she was wearing a white dress. A girl 
had to think about things like white dresses. 

"They begin to get a little sour this time of year," he said. 
He threw them away, back toward the woods, watching the splat- 
tering smash of them against the ground. He looked at his fingers, 
purple-stained from his own greedy eating, and rubbed them 
furtively against his overalled leg. They would stain her too, and 
now he could not even touch her. 

"What do you want to do?" he said, looking down at her, the 
prettiness of her sitting in the doorway in the white dress stirring 
in him still. The ugliness of the old falling-down cotton house 
behind her was wiped out by her Tightness here in his day. 

She stood up, gracefully, swaying the white dress in the move- 
ment. "Let's walk in the woods," she said. 

He took her hand, feeling it small and moist and warm in his 
own, and they went away from the cotton house together. She 
walked beside him, close to him, and her head was down, watch- 
ing the rough ground before her feet. He wondered what she was 
thinking; perhaps she was regretting the day, the aloneness, the 
inevitability of happening that was upon them. He started to put 
his arm around her to reassure her but he remembered in the 
beginning of movement the stain of grapes. 

"I'm glad you came," he said after they had walked in silence 
for a way. He grinned. "I was afraid you wouldn't. I kept on being 
afraid right on up to the minute I saw you sitting there." 

She looked up into his face. "I always do what I promise," she 
said. "You didn't think I'd go back on my promise, did you?" 
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"Well, no . . ." he said, floundering. "I was just afraid . . . 
ycu . . ." 

She moved his arm behind her back by folding her own arm, 
holding his hand. It brought her closer to him, surer, warmer, 
than just the holding of hands had done. 

"I'm not afraid of you, Rice," she said. "If that's what you 
mean." 

He could feel the harsh pounding of his heart and it was right, 
now, after all. He looked at her in sudden clarity, seeing that she, 
too, had been afraid and uncertain. She had needed the pristine- 
ness of white and withdrawal to certify her own self-assurance. 
She was feeling the same inside shaking that was within him and 
he knew, suddenly, that if he laid his hand on her heart it would 
be pounding as violently as his own. 

He walked along silently beside her, absorbed in this seeing. 
Always before she had been distant, mysterious, provocative, al- 
most inhuman in her restraint and control. She had not seemed 
shaken and gusted by the feelings he knew. Never once had his 
kisses, his moving hands, shaken her out of the controlled 
womanness of her response. It's because we're alone now, he 
thought, one and two, and the world is not between us. 

But he would not advance into the openness of her declaration. 
He would accept it calmly, as expected, and let the day build be- 
tween them in the perfect manner of its inherentness. It would 
grow as the grapes had grown, out of the need of spring. 

"Knox left," he said. "He's gone to work for the TVA." 

"When?" She was startled by the change of subject, he saw, and 
perhaps he had not done it right after all. Perhaps he had let the 
only moment slip away and it would not come again. 

"Yesterday," he said. "He just picked up and left. Papa was 
put out about it, I can tell you." 

"Will he be working in town?" she said. 

Rice laughed. "Maybe. But I think he was going to the dam- 
site to find work. He wants to build a part of that big dam." 

She walked along, her head down again, musing. "I tried to get 
daddy to sell out and move to town," she said. "He wouldn't do 
it. He says country people belong in the country." 

"I reckon he's right," Rice said comfortably. "You know, we're 
going to have to sell . . ." 

She stopped with a jerk. "I'm not country people," she said. 
"Don't you go saying I'm country." 

He stared at her in bewilderment, wondering where it had 
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come from. She was certainly being peculiar today, first the grapes 
and then the promise and now this, coming so soon after. 

He smiled, washing away the thinking in him, and put his arms 
around her for the first time that day. She came quickly, gladly, 
and she was warm and close to him while he kissed her, his lips 
lingering on hers. 

"God, I love you," he said breathlessly. It was different, ex- 
citing, to be kissing in broad open daylight. Before they had 
always had the protection and cover of night. 

She took his hand and walked on, silent again for ten, fif- 
teen, twenty steps. He was very careful and solicitous about the 
underbrush branches, bending them back away from touching 
her. 

She looked at him sidewise. "I've never walked in the woods 
with a boy," she said. "My daddy would shoot me if he knew." 

"Or me," Rice said gayly. 

"He'd probably make you marry me," she said slyly. "Even if 
we had just . . . walked." 

He put his arm around her slender waist. "He wouldn't have 
to hold no shotgun on me," he said. "In fact, I'd take it as a 
favor." 

She stopped again, just as suddenly, turning to face him, put- 
ting her hands on his waist. He could feel their moist burning 
through the thin texture of the shirt as though they were fever 
spots. 

"Do you mean it?" she said. Her voice was fast, hurried, flur- 
ried with the surprise of the words. "Do you mean you want to 
marry me?" 

He stopped, hesitating, looking into her face. He hadn't meant 
it, exactly. He hadn't been thinking about marriage, rather about 
the aloneness and illicitness of their day. But he smiled at the 
fluster and blush and uncertainty in her, thinking, I reckon I sur- 
prised her that time. 

"Of course I mean it," he said. "Oh, maybe not right away, 
but . . ." 

She was the one who kissed him then and it was a different 
kiss. Her lips had gone soft, searching, and he knew instantly that 
she had never really kissed him before, had only gone through 
the pattern of motion. He felt glad with the discovery. He held 
her tightly and kissed her again, tasting the strange new sweet- 
ness. 
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Her voice was muffled against his shirt front. "I don't feel so ... 
bad about today now. I don't . . ." 

His hands moved on her back gently, soothingly, waiting until 
the newness and the strangeness came into focus in her being. He 
knew enough, even at seventeen, to wait, to be patient, for she 
had never walked with a boy either. 

After a moment she drew away and they went on together. 
Her voice sparkled now, as the dew had sparkled in his seeing 
from the top of the grape tree. 

"When we get married," she said. "We'll move into town. We 
can find us a little house to rent and a job for you, and . . ." 

He laughed. "Whoa, now. I've already got it all figured out.*' 
He turned toward her eagerly. "Listen. We're going to have to 
sell the place. The TVA is going to buy it, and they'll pay us a 
good price for it. And then you know what we're going to do?" 

He stopped, looking at her, wondering at her silence. Her eyes 
were on his mouth and he wondered if she was remembering the 
realness of the kiss, not even listening to his words. 

"Papa and I have already talked about it it was my idea in 
the first place and we're going to buy a place closer in to town 
where we can start a dairy farm. We'll buy the finest milkers we 
can find and a grand bull to breed them by and a truck, and we'll 
be in the dairy business. We'll heat the barn, just like folks heat 
their houses, and we won't raise crops, just hay and feed for the 
cows." He paused, taking a breath. "Why, with the TVA power 
coming in, we'll have electric milkers to milk all those cows and a 
cooler for the milk, and . . /' he stopped, looking at her, knowing 
he could say it now. "And I want you there, Charlene. I want to 
marry you." He put his arms around her. "But we don't have to 
wait. We can . . ." 

She was stiff in his arms for a moment, then she pushed him 
away. "I wouldn't have come in the first place if I'd known," she 
said bitterly. "If I'd even thought you had it in mind to take me 
down on the leaves like an ordinary sharecropper country girl 
you can have in the cotton middles any time you want to crawl 
on." 

He was shocked by the harsh words, the tone of her voice, the 
coarse saying he had not thought she knew. In the moment of 
telling it had all been so real, so true; even the dairy farm he 
had thought of, had tried to talk to Matthew about. It had all 
been true and real and realizable and now it was all swept away. 
None of it would be, not Charlene, not the bright future he had 
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dreamed and painted in words before her eyes; not even the day 
he was living in his mind was the day of today. 

He looked at her, seeing the twistedness of the words still bitter 
in her mouth and his heart drew back from her. He moved his 
hands in defeat, saying the words slowly, watching her face. 

"Of course, it might not happen," he said flatly. "Papa didn't 
think too much of the idea. And if it didn't happen I reckon we 
could move into town, live like town folks. Maybe I could find 
me a job at a filling station or a cotton gin somewhere." 

He watched her eyes change again, saw the giving come into 
her, and he knew that he could touch her without rejection. 
He took her hand, feeling nothing, and turned her the way they 
had come. 

"I didn't tell you," he said. "But I can't stay long. I've got to 
help Papa get the hay in." 

She did not answer him. She was still and cold and the heat 
had gone out of her cold little palm. They walked in silence to 
the old cotton house. They entered the clearing, slowly, and it 
was just an ordinary day between them, no different from any 
other. The ache and the hurt was starting in Rice now, the numb- 
ness ebbing away into the pain, and he saw the shattered bunch 
of grapes lying where he had thrown them, the purple juices 
drying in the heat of the sun. 

"But I'll tell you one thing," he said abruptly into the silence. 
"I'll get that dairy farm if there's any way of getting. If there's 
any way at all." He stopped, looking at her. "You want me to 
walk you home?" 

Her voice was friendly and remote. "No," she said. "You'd 
better leave me here. Somebody might see us together and 
think . . ." 

"Yes," he said. "We mustn't let them think." He turned away. 
"Well, I'd better get to the hay field. Papa's gonna be wondering 
where I've been." 

Just like I'm wondering, he thought. He put one foot in front 
of the other. He found that he could fall into the primordial 
habit of walking, the second step even easier than the first, and 
then she was behind him, standing before the old falling-down 
cotton house in her clean white dress. When he was safely into 
the woods it began to hit him and he started running, now he was 
out of her sight, running hard until the panting came and the 
effort toward bodily motion possessed all of him. 

Miss Hattie was up the grape tree when she saw Rice come 
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figure tiny in the distance, and across the fields toward Matthew 
and the slowly moving team of mules. Miss Hattie had become a 
people-watcher, abandoning the childish pursuits that had occu- 
pied her before. Her favorite subject was Connie because she felt 
a small strain of 'guilt when she remembered how she had treated 
Connie before understanding came to her. But this morning she 
had been attracted by Rice's furtive departure and had followed 
him to the swimming hole, standing back in the underbrush 
while he soaped and cleansed himself, the wonder building in her 
by the minute. Besides, Connie was staying in her room, had not 
even come out for breakfast, and there was nothing in the blank 
door for her seeing eye. 

She had followed Rice to the grape tree, had watched with 
astonishment while he climbed and swung and ate there, then 
came down and went on. She had tried to keep up with him but 
he had moved too fast for her and by the time she had entered 
the woods above the cove his track had vanished. So she had 
returned to the grapevined tree to discover what he had found 
there. She climbed up as swiftly as he had done, forgetting in her 
urgency she wasn't supposed to climb trees any more, to taste the 
grapes that he had tasted this morning. But, to her, they were 
just grapes familiar and musty and purple in her mouth and since 
he had vanished now from her ken she had remained there, 
swaying gently in a lethargy of motion from the wind, staring 
blankly out over the fields toward Matthew and the laboring 
team. From here she could just faintly hear the chatter and hum 
of the mower teeth talking back and forth among themselves, 
whispering down the grass in their rapacious small bite. 

She straightened up, alert again, when she saw him come from 
the woods and her eyes followed him across the fields to the 
mower. I should have kept up with him, she told herself sternly. 
You've got to keep up with them every minute, or you'll never 
learn a thing. 

She climbed down from the tree and went back along the path 
toward the creek, intending to go on to the field where she could 
see him close up and perhaps fathom the reason behind his morn- 
ing's activities. But while she was balanced in the middle of the 
footlog she saw Connie walk by on the road, going toward the 
head of the cove, and she hesitated, balancing herself, debating 
whether to follow Connie or her original intention. But Rice was 
already finished with whatever it was he had done, while Connie 
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was just starting. She came quickly off the log and paralleled the 
road in underbrush, keeping Connie in sight, waiting with the 
patient waiting of a new people-watcher for whatever would be 
revealed. 

Connie felt heavy-eyed, tired today, as though the sleep had 
not rested her. But she moved briskly, with decision, once she 
had started moving. She had remained in the bed after Jesse John 
had arisen, feigning sleep until he had left the room. But she had 
lingered a long time after, trying to deny the decision in her, 
until at last she had stood up from her chair and opened the 
door and walked out of the house in the same continuous move- 
ment, her mind blind, her eyes heavy with the night thoughts, 
yet her feet moving briskly toward her goal. She had not even 
paused to dress, had thrown on an old house dress and a pair of 
shoes with run-down heels and there was no lipstick and powder 
on her face. Without the coloring her lips looked pale, used, soft 
with dull flesh. But today she did not need beauty. 

She came to the heading where the cove road angled into the 
dirt road going down-river toward town. She hesitated for a 
moment, turning to look back. She could see the house from here, 
distant between the trees, just a glimmer of the front porch and 
the side of the house with the sun on it. In her growing up 
Dunbar's Cove had always seemed a richer, steadier, easier place 
to live than her own cove; there had been Knox and his father 
and the others, who had never seemed to need to work with the 
passion and determination of other people, as though the cove 
itself supplied them with a better living than most. There was a 
laughter and an easiness in their lives, not the stern application 
of her father, and even when the work was harsh and hard upon 
their bodies the easy laughter had seemed to make it lighter than 
the labor of other people in other coves. 

But now she had been there, lived there, and it was empty in 
her. When she looked back there was nothing of regret or remorse 
in her, only the emptiness she had known yesterday when Knox 
had told her he was leaving, when he had stood firm against her 
wanting, refusing to give her even a sign or waver of weakness 
to prove her womanness. She looked for a steady moment, feeling 
nothing, at the tree-lined road, reaching shaded up to the far 
vista of the partially revealed house, and then she turned her 
head and went on, walking in the middle of the dirt road. She 
could sense the soft give of the dirt under her shoes and her un- 
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prettified face was set and tense with the determination and the 
decision she had found. 

For more than a quarter of a mile she walked in tree shade. She 
moved steadily, without faltering, and after a while she felt the 
lightness of it come into her bones, her muscles, as the walking 
limbered out of the stiffness of thought and sleep. She began to 
feel happier, the way she had felt when she had been a little girl 
adventuring abroad by herself in the home cove. She came out 
suddenly into the harsh straight line of clearing and stopped, 
bewildered by the sharpness of the sun. She shaded her hand 
over her eyes and looked ahead. She could see the men working 
out there, not too far from the road, saw the glint and swing of 
their axes as they labored against the tenacity of brush and trees, 
clearing ground for the water. She stood a moment, watching, 
then she dropped her hand to her side and walked out slowly into 
the sunlight, moving slowly along the road in the sight of their 
eyes. She put a swing into her hips as she walked, feeling the easy 
liquid flow of her loins, knowing their maleness would see her 
and search her as she passed slowly into the uncleared trees 
beyond. 

She was almost past before Ceram saw her and then he turned 
only when a man spoke to him, coarsely, gesturing rudely with 
his hand. He turned his head then and looked, recognizing her 
instantly, and it stunned into him like the fist of an angry man: 
She's walking for me. Even after yesterday, she's walking for me. 

He did not stop to remember that these men lived in this area 
and that they would immediately place her in the hierarchy of 
recognition, their idle voices touching and naming her provoca- 
tion before them, making history and legend. He stood and 
watched, his head turned, then he folded up the time book and 
stuffed it into his shirt pocket. He put the pencil away carefully 
too and went away from the men, angling across the rough, new- 
cleared ground toward the place where she had disappeared into 
the trees. Now he would wipe out yesterday, he would lay his 
flesh where the big, angry man had forbidden, in spite of the 
man's bigness and angriness. For she had come to him this time. 

He was not aware of the stillness of the men behind him, the 
sudden quiet and fall of their axes into idleness as they watched. 
He did not care if they did see; in fact, far down, he was glad it 
was like this, known and seen and talked until it reached the big 
man's ears, grinding him into fury and defeat. Ceram Haskins 
was a proud man and he would not soon forget yesterday. 
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He reached the woods, hurrying now, afraid that she had gone 
on, had not really meant what he had read in her passing. But she 
was waiting for him just inside the covering shelter of the woods, 
standing idly in the road, not even watching him come to her. 
But she was aware of his presence. Out of the corner of her eye 
just as she had passed into shade again she had seen him break 
from the cluster of watching men. She had gone on and then 
stopped, waiting, knowing he would arrive, even knowing the 
movement and direction of his mind. 

"You've got to take me away," she said. "You've got to." 

He stopped before her, frightened by her words. He had not 
expected words, only a waiting and an opening. 

"What's the matter?" he said. "What happened?" 

She looked at him, her face pale without lipstick or powder, 
looking almost drawn in the harsh light. Her eyes were large, 
open, seeing, looking at him and seeing the slant of his face, the 
bulk and heft of his shoulders, and for the first time since yester- 
day the deadness in her stirred and moved in the looking. 

"He nearly killed me," she said. "He was going to kill me but 
. . . but his brother stopped him. You've got to take me away." 

Ceram stood watching her and the passion was gone cold out 
of him. "I can't take you anywhere," he said. "I'll be working here 
for a long time. He'll be sure to find us." 

"This isn't the only dam in the world," she said steadily. Her 
voice moved fatefully, inexorably, reasonless. "A man like you can 
find work anywhere." She opened the front of the house dress 
before his eyes, pulling it away from her breasts. "Look." 

There was a harsh bruise there and she looked down at it 
herself, remembering the weight and fall of Knox's hand. She 
drew a deep breath, shudderingly, hoping that it sounded like 
fear instead of a gusty remembering. 

"He was going to kill me," she said. "With his hands. And he 
will kill me if I go back." 

Ceram did not even see the scar. He saw only the breast, the 
shamelessness of her baring, and the wanting stirred in his loins 
again, filling and lifting. But not enough to hide the realness, 
the desperation, of the meeting. 

"Listen," he said hoarsely. "I ... we didn't even ... he knows 
we didn't even . . ." 

She looked up at him, her eyes wide and lambent, seeing him 
whole, and the slope and feel of his shoulders. "But we're going 



to," she said. "Then well go away together, to another dam and 
another job. Well go right now, today. We'll do it all today." 

She closed the house dress again and came to him, taking his 
hand like a child. He followed her like a child across the road 
ditch into the trees and in his mind was the wanting, and the 
desire to erase yesterday, and a wonder at this woman he had 
found so casually, yet so completely in the moment of finding. 

She stopped after they were hidden from the road and turned, 
coming to him. 

"I've been thinking," she said. "All night I've been think- 
ing . . ." She was trembling and his arms were holding her 
trembling. But a cold, deep-down streak of practicality leavened 
her wanting and she stood still in his arms. "You're going to take 
me away?" she said. "You're going to . . ." 

He was not even thinking of the men, of the impossibility of 
going back to face them. He was thinking of the woman, the 
blaze in her, and in all his bold years there had never been a 
woman come to him like she had come. 

"Yes," he said. "I'll take you. God knows I'll take you." 

She surrendered with the sound of the words, at last able to let 
go the resolution and the decision and the practicality that had 
forced him into the naked saying. They went down clutched to- 
gether into the softness of the leaves, her body giving way before 
him, and there was nothing of the incompletion from yesterday 
between them. 

Miss Hattie wanted to see and hear it all. But she could not. 
She had listened to the talk in the road, hearing the words clear 
and sharp, had even followed them across the road into the trees 
on the other side and stood close, watching. But when they went 
down on the earth together she could not keep on with the seeing. 
Without knowing she was moving she whirled and ran away 
from them, fleeing out of the tangle of woods, across the road, 
and into the woods again on the other side like a sudden deer 
out of cover and into cover before the eyes of a hunter. 

She did not stop but kept on, hurrying, stumbling, until she 
had circled through trees and cover all the way into the safety 
of the cove. Then she sat down on the ground, feeling the trem- 
bling in her limbs, the remembering of seeing, and the shock of 
it was in her mind. That is it. That is it. 

She had known, of course. But she had not really known, had 
not really visualized it in the full gust of passion and surrender. 
She looked down at her body with a new respect, knowing that it 
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could get away from Miss Hattie as Connie's had gotten away 
from Connie. She would never take her body for granted again, 
always residually remembering the woman in the flesh. 

Then she remembered something else. Connie had found it 
now. The searching and the restlessness had not been in her 
today, not in the first moment she had seen Connie walk within 
her sight on the way out of the cove. But had she just arisen and 
walked out of the cove this morning, seeking, and had she found, 
just by walking along a road until the man came to her? There 
had been words, too, the baring of bruises. Miss Hattie sighed. 
All this was going on around her and one pair of eyes couldn't 
hope to see it all, much less understand and interpret it. 

She got up, slowly, and went on toward the house, glancing up 
at the sun to realize that it was near to dinner time. She ap- 
proached the house from the back, going through the barn. A 
voice reached for her and she turned, looking at Jesse John 
standing in the doorway of the crib, his arms full of shucked corn. 
He was preparing the noon feed for the mules. 

"Did Connie get up yet, Miss Hattie? She was still asleep when 
I left." 

She had not thought about Jesse John. He had not come into 
her thoughts at all. Now she stared at him, whitefaced, feeling 
the compassion and love for him that had not even approached 
to her understanding before. He was her brother and Connie 
had betrayed him, had walked out of the circle of his love. Jesse 
John had not been a true love for Connie. But Miss Hattie knew 
it was going to hurt. 

She took her eyes away from his unaware face, looking down 
at her dusty bare feet in the dirt of the barn. "Yes," she said 
noncommittally. "I saw her this morning." 

Jesse John moved, coming out of the doorway and going toward 
one of the stables. He dumped the armload of ears and started 
back to the crib. 

"Lord, I didn't know where she'd got to," he said. "What has 
she been doing with herself?" 

Miss Hattie stared into his face, feeling the shrinking inside 
her again. I wish I had played with the snuff bottles this morning, 
she thought. I wish I'd gone into the thicket, had not even laid 
my eyes on the thing she was doing. There was no way she could 
lie. He would know from the sound of her voice that she was 
lying. 

"Don't make me tell you, Jesse John," she said. "Don't make 
me be the one to tell you." 



He turned sharply toward her, feeling the fear gripping at him. 
"What do you mean?" he said sharply. "What are you talking 
about?" 

But he was looking at her and he did not have to hear the 
speaking of the words. He knew without the hearing. She visibly 
gripped her resolution, standing still and straight. 

"She went off with another man," she said. "I saw her. I fol- 
lowed her down the road until she met him and I heard them 
talking and then she went off with him." 

Her arm was thin under his sudden grip. "How long have you 
known about it?" he said. "How long without saying a word until 
it was too late, until . . ." 

She writhed under the harsh strength of his hand. "I didn't 
know," she said. She was crying, the tears streaking in the dust 
of her face. "I didn't, Jesse John. I swear I didn't." 

He had never hurt her before in her life. He had never hurt 
anyone. But the gentleness was jerked and shaken in him now 
and he did not doubt the truth of the saying. He had seen the 
truth in her face before she had said it. He sat down in the open 
doorway of the corn crib, putting his hands over his face to hide 
the wetness from her. 

"I knew she'd do it," he said, his voice breaking on the 
individual lump of each word. "I knew it from the day she 
married me. I knew it but I wouldn't believe it." 

Miss Hattie went to him, putting her hand on his head. She 
felt very wise and womanly in the fact of his hurt, all mixed with 
the hurting that reached from him into her. 

"You couldn't help it," she said. "There's just one man for 
every woman and you weren't it for Connie, Jesse John. It ain't 
your fault." 

He lifted his head. "No man could love her the way I do," he 
said. "No man could treat her with the goodness I tried to treat 
her with." 

Miss Hattie stopped, bewildered. "Maybe goodness ain't 
enough. Maybe it takes more . . ." she stopped, feeling young 
again, the acquired wisdom and thinking gone. "I don't know," 
she said shrilly. "How do you expect me to know? You're the 
grown." 

She ran away from him toward the house, crying again, the 
sun blinding in her eyes. I don't know, she thought. I don't even 
know if it's the hardest to be man or woman. If there was an- 
other choice, something far from either, I'd take that and let the 
other go. She sat down on the back steps, covering her face bent 
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into her lap, and cried. She kept on crying for a long time until 
it became a soothing and a comfort. 

In the barn, Jesse John waited until the gnawing would be gone 
out of his mind. But it did not go; it remained with him as 
active and vicious as a squirrel and after a while in desperation 
he rose, going toward the field and Matthew, walking with the 
stiff, stumping steps of an old man. 

He met Matthew and Rice in the field road, coming to dinner. 
He stopped before them, winding down like a toy out of the 
walking. "Papa," he said. "I come looking for you." 

"What's the matter?" Matthew said in immediate alarm. 

Jesse John's face was naked to Matthew's seeing. "Connie has 
left me," he said. His voice was blunt and heavy with the words. 

It was not a surprise to Matthew; he had known the restlessness 
and uncertainty in her. He turned his head slowly, looking at 
Rice. 

"Take the mules on to the barn," he said. "Give them a good 
feed, now." 

"I put corn in the troughs," Jesse John said. "Twelve ears 
apiece." He said the words as he had said those previous, with 
the same weight and meaning. 

"But . . ." Rice said. 

"Go on now," Matthew said. "Don't argue with me. Just do 
what I say." 

"Yes sir," Rice said, subdued. He took the bridle reins and 
passed on. 

"It was one of those TVA men," Matthew said. 

Jesse John shook his head. "I don't know," he said. "I didn't 
even know she ..." 

Matthew went close to him. "What are you going to do, son?" 
he said quietly. "What can you do?" 

Jesse John's voice was ragged. "I don't know. I didn't believe 
she'd ever leave. I thought she'd settle down, get to like it here. 
I thought we'd . . ." 

"You should have given her a baby," Matthew said. "A woman 
needs a baby to know she's married to a man." 

Jesse John's face twisted. "She wouldn't let me," he said. "She 
wasn't ready to start raising young'uns yet." 

Matthew put his hand on his shoulder. "I know how it is, son," 
he said. "But no man can keep a woman that don't want to be 
kept. No man in the world." 



Jesse John's face hardened into stubborn lines. "I'm going after 
her. I'm going to find her and bring her back." 

Matthew looked into his face. "You still want her? After an- 
other man has laid his hand on her?" 

Jesse John nodded his head, ashamed. "I love her, Papa," he 
said. "I've got to go find her." 

Matthew looked away from him. "How long will it take? How 
long you aim to keep on looking?" 

Jesse John's voice was miserable. "Until I find her," he said. 
"I don't know how long that will be." 

Matthew studied him for a long second. He had not realized 
this hard core in Jesse John, down under the gentleness and com- 
pliance he had always shown. And it was a time to find it, now 
that he was going out of the cove too. It would be a long looking; 
Connie would go far and fast with her new man for she, at least, 
would have known this streak of stubbornness in her husband. 

"If you feel like you got to go," he said slowly. "I'm not going 
to try to stop you." He felt his voice choke up and he coughed, 
clearing his throat. "I'd have told Knox the same thing, if he'd 
stopped to ask me. You're men now. You know your own mind." 

Jesse John turned away from him. "I didn't aim to leave you," 
he said. "I've just got to find her now." 

Matthew put his hand on his shoulder again. It was an un- 
accustomed closeness between them. "Go on," he said. "But come 
back when you can. I'm gonna need a man to follow after me 
one of these days. Don't forget that." 

"I'll come," Jesse John said. "I promise you that, Papa. After 
I'm done looking." 

Matthew watched Jesse John walk away from him, back toward 
the house. "If you see Knox," he called after him. "If you see 
Knox tell him he's welcome, too." 

"I'll tell him," Jesse John said, going on. Matthew watched 
him, knowing that he would not instantly take the road out of 
the cove, that in his slow, careful way he would pause to pack 
clothing and tell his goodbyes to Miss Hattie and Arlis and the 
old man. 

Matthew did not want to see him again before he left. He went 
to the barn and took the mules out of the stall, half-finished with 
their feed of corn, and harnessed them again. Without looking 
toward the house he went back to the field to go on with the 
mowing. Now, with two of his sons gone from him, the burden 
of work would be doubly heavy. Rice was all that he had left. 



VISTA IV 
The Builders 



WITHIN THE GREATER symphony of building, there are smaller 
themes and movements controlled by the weather. Now in No- 
vember there are no new beginnings, only a concentration on 
old efforts in preparation for the cold of winter to come. The tide 
of work will ebb and slow like sorghum molasses, to quicken with 
new starts and endeavors in the spring. Tools and men do not 
work well in the cold; they are slow, intractable, sullen; fires 
spring up in the working area and the men stand around them, 
holding out their hands or stooping their buttocks to the heat. 
Noses sniffle and run; gloved hands slap together in a sudden 
vigor of effort; feet stamp the frosty, rutted earth. In the morn- 
ings, when the men walk from bunkhouse to job, their feet crush 
gully ice where the ground is bare. 

But this eventuality is not yet; this far south in November there 
is only a slowing and a lessening and a finishing. The concentra- 
tion of work lies in the lock area and on the south bank, where 
the bad foundation trouble was encountered. The mixing plant 
is finished and regularly disgorges undigestible lumps of concrete 
batter rattled together in its belly, and the conveyor belt trans- 
ports it to the lock where lift after lift is being poured into the 
shaped forms devised by man to control and pass boats and water. 
On the south bank the struggle against disaster goes on, delving 
and grouting into the foundation, attempting to strengthen and 
seal the weakened seams. If they fail the whole project will be 
useless, for water always seeks the easiest way. If a weakness is left 
here the water will find it out. 

Every day new men come to work on the dam, drawn out of 
the hills and coves by the promise of good wages, by the wonder 
and excitement and stir of new things. Empty-handed, they walk 
up to the employment office in overalls and brogan shoes, cour- 
teously, bashfully, hopefully asking the question they have come 
to ask. They listen with incomprehension to the need for tests 
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and for being placed on a register to await their turn. They sit 
at desks like school children, the arm snugging around their right 
side to provide a place for writing, to fill out the voluminous 
forms. They lean close over them as though they were near- 
sighted (though most of these men could see a squirrel in a tree 
two hundred yards away) and grip the stub of pencil in unaccus- 
tomed fingers, stiff from the curve and grip of plow and axe- 
handle. They read with moving lips, then sit staring baffled at 
the paper for an answer; they write laboriously as school children, 
pressing hard on the stub of pencil, grinding each word of care- 
ful, honest answer into the paper. They watch the papers taken 
from their hands and sit waiting patiently, hopefully, bashfully, 
for the final result. They are baffled by all this; but there is 
strength in them, and hope, and the desire to build a big dam 
for the good wages they have never known before. 

Those who are taken find that the work is hard and grouped. 
They have been accustomed to working alone, without super- 
vision, in their own fields. Now there is a group of men, there is 
a Man to tell them what to do. This is not WPA . . . this is not 
PWA . . . this is a dam a-building, and every man must put in 
his full eight hours at hard labor to meet the schedule. Earth and 
rock and concrete mix must be moved in man-powered Georgia 
buggies, a pair of willing hands has room to dig and delve and 
cut away. The work is hard but it is a good work, it is like grow- 
ing things, for they can see the dam shaping and rising before 
their eyes. 

There are other strangenesses too. The bunkhouses are tight 
and draftless and warm, the long wings divided into tiny ply- 
wood rooms, each giving privacy to two men. There are electric 
lights and electric heaters, there are hot-water showers to wash off 
the dirt of labor at the end of each day. There is a cafeteria with 
better food than most of them have ever eaten, as well as a 
community building for innocent sports like basketball and hand- 
ball and ping-pong. These are frequently not as interesting as the 
crap games and poker in the bunkhouses that run all night some- 
times on Saturday night after payday; but a thoughtful govern- 
ment has provided them. 

The work is hard, laborious, the same kind of unskilled labor 
they have always performed. Mixed with them are the skilled 
brought from other dams and other areas, men who sit high over 
power tools, disdainful of those laborers below, shouting hoarsely 
and aloud their triumph of knowledge. But there is something 
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new, something the hillmen have never known before. It is 
possible for a man to learn a skill, a trade, to win the operation of 
a jackhammer, a bulldozer, or a derrick. A man can study blue- 
print reading, welding, and pipefitting. These men are slow and 
cramped with pencil and paper but there is a capacity in them, 
a desire to do other than manual labor, a need of skills. This 
news, too, percolates back into the hills and each day brings one 
or two or half-a-dozen men to the employment office. 

Chickasaw has settled down to the building. The first season 
of good weather is behind them and the first of bad weather is 
coming. The men are accustomed to the work, they have fallen 
into the routine of arrival and application and departure. The 
bunkhouses are no longer new, they have scars and marks on 
them, and the men congregate in the shower rooms at night to 
toss the bouncing dice against the wall, kneeling in a rapt circle 
prayerfully. They lie on their bunks looking at the ceiling, their 
hands behind their heads, or they study the materials they have 
been given to study for their classes. They are casual, easy, re- 
laxed, assured; they are on the job, they are building Chickasaw, 
every payday blue money orders filter back into the hills. And the 
next day new men are standing in front of the employment office 
when it opens, waiting courteously, bashfully, hopefully, to ask 
the question they have come to ask. 



Chapter Seven 



IT'S DIFFICULT for two men to gather a crop planted by four. 
Matthew worked harder that fall than he had ever worked in his 
memory to keep up with the ripening of cotton and corn. Every 
day he was in the fields before daylight, and worked until dark. 
If the moon came big and mellow he went back to the fields after 
supper. And in the midst of the work he considered the future, 
making his plans for next year. He would put more land into 
hay and corn it required less work than the cotton and to use 
the hay and corn he would buy a few beef calves to feed. That 
way he could keep all his land in cultivation without letting any 
of it lie idle through a year or two years or more until his sons 
came home. 

Rice worked with him, as steadily as Matthew himself, and 
Matthew was grateful for his presence. The fields seemed lonely 
these days without the hoot and holler of Knox's gladness of 
living, without Jesse John's quietness. He even missed Connie 
slopping around the house in her bathrobe, her feet bare, her hair 
down about her face or, obversely, the incredible neat tidiness 
of prettying-up, the careful smear of lipstick and eyeshadow and 
the clean starchiness of a fresh dress. There was only Matthew and 
Rice, Arlis and Miss Hattie, and the old man. They were an 
emptiness in the empty old house, they were sparse around the 
big oaken table in the kitchen at meal times. 

After a while Matthew knew that Rice was no longer seeing 
his girl. He was monkish, withdrawn, with the age of sadness 
in his face when he was not aware of Matthew's seeing. But 
Matthew could do nothing for Rice did not open his mouth to 
speak of her, confining his talk to the work and the day and the 
weather. Once or twice he spoke wistfully of dairying, of the 
wonder of great milkers in a heated barn. 

"We're too far from town for that," Matthew told him. 

"But . . ." Rice said. "We'll have to . . ." 
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"We don't have to do anything," Matthew said harshly. "I said 
we're too far from town for that." 

Neither of the two boys had as yet come home, had not even 
sent a postcard to apprise Matthew of their whereabouts. But 
Matthew had not expected to hear from them he would know 
they were returning when he saw them coming into the head of 
the cove. The Dunbars were not a handy family with the United 
States mails. 

Their only visitor was Crawford Gates. He came at least once 
a week, usually on Saturday to take Arlis to the movies in town. 
Matthew was civil with him but the first friendliness, the imme- 
diate rapport established in their meeting, was gone from between 
them. He felt a tensing within him when Crawford was in the 
cove, awaiting momentarily the renewed assault upon his de- 
fenses. But it did not come. Crawford visited, apparently, only to 
court Arlis and he was only friendly to Matthew. 

There are rituals for fall too, the quick stoop and snatch after 
cotton, the splitting of stovewood dried from the summer's cut- 
ting, the cry of geese in the night going overhead from north to 
south. For the first time in his life, Matthew hired cotton pickers 
and for a few days the cove was alive with people moving stooped 
among the rows, the long sacks trailing behind them; the ritual 
gathering at the weighing scales where Matthew noted laboriously 
the weight of each sack into a notebook under the picker's name. 
There were spread dinners at the end of the cotton rows, brought 
in syrup buckets and dishpans with a white cloth tied over them. 

After the cotton picking was nearly done the corn came ripe 
and Matthew and Rice walked down rows on each side of the 
moving wagon, twisting the ears from the stalks and tossing them 
with hollow, frosty thuds into the bed of the wagon. The mules 
moved slowly, un-reined, straight down the rows to the end, 
where Matthew would turn them back in the other direction, and 
the harsh dead corn stalks bent and broke under the passage of 
the wagon, stooping broken toward the ground after having stood 
upright and phallic all the long green summer. 

Then there was the excitement of the long slow pull of a 
cotton-loaded wagon to the gin, the waiting in line before the 
scales, the sudden scoop of air gulping the cotton out of the 
wagon bed, and the greasy taste of quick-fried hamburgers at 
the lunch wagon nearby. Afterward Matthew visited the cotton 
offices with the round, brown-papered samples tucked under his 
arm, watching studious men pull and tug at the fiber, their rough 
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faces under big hats suddenly intent and serious with the measur- 
ing of the staple and the naming of a price. The price was better 
this year, and the harvest was good. 

Then in November came the richest ritual of them all. 
Matthew, one night after supper, went to take the Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue from the shelf where he had placed it upon arrival. 
It was fat and rich and thick in his hands, a cornucopia of rich- 
nesses, the book of wonder and desire. He brought it back to the 
table and spread it open where his plate had been. 

He looked about at the others. "I reckon it's time to make out 
our order/' he said. "Every God's one of us is going to need win- 
ter clothes." 

He saw the brightening and the quickening in their faces as 
they leaned toward him. He watched them, his gaze fond, seeing 
the long-built dreams ripening and new in their eyes. Each of 
them at some secret time had taken the catalogue down from the 
shelf to pore over the thick, glossy pages of color, the thin brown 
pages of sepia illustrations, all the rich and wonderful store of 
treasures to be had for mere parcel post and money. 

He laughed. "All right," he said. "Start telling me what you 
want, and I'll tell you what you can have." 

Arlis put her hands together in an agony of decision. "I'm going 
to need some things for the house," she said. "A new coffeepot, 
for one thing. The bottom's just about burned out of the one 
we've got." 

He looked at her, teasing. "How about some pretty clothes?" 
he said. "White dresses and satin scarves for your fellow?" 

She blushed. "I don't need any new clothes," she said. "Maybe 
a house dress or two the ones I've got are faded by now." 

Matthew laughed again. He began tearing the green order 
blank out of the back of the book. "The price of cotton was better 
this year," he said. "So everybody gets something they don't need. 
You'd better start making up your minds." 

He turned open the book to the men's wear. "I'll start putting 
down Papa first," he said. "He'll have to have some new overalls 
and shirts. Two pairs of long underwear, too." He began writing 
carefully on the order blank, his finger tracing out the numbers 
and prices and weights, the pencil paused between his lips to 
moisten the point. He stopped writing and looked down at the 
order blank. "I don't reckon he'll want anything extra," he said 
sadly. "He's past the time of wanting. Just warm clothes and food 
and a fire to set by will do him for the long cold winter." 
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He looked at Rice. "What about you, Rice?" 

"I need an overall jumper," Rice said. "I'd like one of them 
blanket-lined ones. And a pair of shoes." 

"I forgot shoes for the old man," Matthew said. "That's not 
hard he wants them high-topped shoes made of soft leather. 
Wouldn't put nothing else on his foot." He paused. "What else, 
Rice?" 

Rice looked down at his hands on the table. "Nothing, I 
reckon," he said. "I got all I want." 

Teasing again. "Don't you want some Sunday pants and glossy 
shoes to go sparking in? You reckon them girls gonna like you in 
brogans and a blanket-lined jumper?" 

Rice turned away from him. "I'm not sparking the girls," he 
said. "I've done quit that foolishness." 

Matthew laughed. "Come spring you'll start again," he said. 
"Now, how about that pair of pants there? They suit you?" 

Rice's eye was drawn to the catalogue page. "No," he said. 
"Those others there, next to it." 

Matthew frowned. "You got an eye for pants, all right," he 
said. "They're three dollars more a pair." He saw the movement 
in Rice's face. "I'm not arguing with you. They're probably worth 
about three dollars more of a girl's attention." 

They watched him write again, noting the figures and weights 
and measures carefully. Then he turned his eye to Miss Hattie. 

"Now what about Miss Hattie? You want a gross of empty 
snuff bottles for that road thicket of yours?" 

Miss Hattie was considering, her tongue between her teeth. 
There were so many things . . . wonderful things . . . but she 
didn't know about them yet. Lipstick, and powder, and rouge, 
all the strange objects and instruments of woman's beauty and 
necessity. She just didn't know. 

"I don't see why we have to order from the old Sears and Roe- 
buck," she said. "You can't tell what it is you want unless you can 
lay your hand on it." 

"I'll tell you one thing," Arlis said firmly. "You've got to order 
this young'un some brassieres. About four of 'em 32 double-A 
cup, Papa. You can see where it says A cup or B cup and so 
on . . ." 

Her voice ran down in the silence. Matthew sat still, regarding 
Miss Hattie. 

Miss Hattie flamed. "I don't need no old brassieres," she said 
in a choked voice. 
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Arlis laughed. "You'll be laying the family open to shame, Miss 
Hattie, if you don't take to 'em pretty soon." She looked at 
Matthew. "You better make it a good half-a-dozen, Papa." 

Matthew took his eyes away from Miss Hattie, turning the 
pages of the catalogue. He stared down at the model figures in 
brassieres, corsets and undergarments. Up to now it had been fun, 
like making out the fall order was always fun, even with the two 
boys gone, even if the order would be scant and short with the 
absence of their needs and wants. But now he had not known 
that Miss Hattie was growing, no longer a child and not yet a 
woman. She had always been his favorite, the youngest and best- 
loved, the only one who did not name him Sir and Papa. He had 
allowed her liberties and freedoms denied the others and yet the 
others had not minded for she was their favorite too. She was of 
a special youngness in the house. 

His finger and his mind traced the description in the catalogue; 
Fine cotton bra for the active girl . . . smooth fit, circular-stitched 
. . . ribbon bow trim . . . He closed his mind and began writing 
on the pad. 

"You just as well not put it down," Miss Hattie said bel- 
ligerently. "You ain't going to harness me up in one of them 
things. They're for women. 19 

Matthew raised his head. "Come here, Miss Hattie." 

She came reluctantly around the table to him, standing at his 
side, her face averted from the catalogue page. 

"It's a natural thing, honey," he said gently. "You can't fight a 
natural thing. There's no use to even try." 

"I . . ." she said. 

"Everything grows and changes," he said. "You grow and 
change, just like the land and the trees. You ought to be proud of 
that fact." He looked at the others but they were not watching. 
Rice was tilted back in his chair, whistling idly, looking out into 
the blackness of the window. Arlis had stood up and was standing 
in the doorway into the dogtrot, in a listening attitude. 

"I thought I heard a car," she said. 

Matthew turned a page of the catalogue. He looked con- 
spiratorially at Miss Hattie. "And how about some of them?" he 
said. "Those with the lace on the bottom?" 

Miss Hattie's eye was drawn to the page where Matthew's 
finger was pointing. Her breath drew in involuntarily. "Real 
lace?" she said. 
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"Real lace," Matthew affirmed. "It says so right here. How 
about six of them, to go with your new bras?" 

She was leaning over the table by now, reading the description. 
Satisfied, Matthew began writing rapidly. He chuckled. "I reckon 
you'd call that six of one and half-a-dozen of the other/' he said. 

Arlis said, "I do hear a car. Now I wonder who . . ." 

Matthew listened. Rice turned away from the window, his head 
uplifted. The sound of the motor was loud now in the stillness 
and Matthew, looking at Arlis, saw the change come into her face. 

"It's Crawford," she said. "I recognize . . ." 

She stopped, looking away from Matthew. Matthew could feel 
the closing in him. They all stood waiting until the motor cut off, 
the door slammed, and then silence for six steps to the edge of the 
front porch. They heard Crawford's voice saying, "Hello, hello," 
but Matthew still did not move. He just kept on looking at Arlis 
while she turned her head toward him and then away again. She 
went to the door and opened it into the dogtrot, going out into 
the darkness. 

Matthew looked back at the catalogue in front of him. He 
riffled the pages idly, hearing their voices murmuring together 
at the front of the house, and then closed the thick book decisively. 

"We'll finish it tomorrow," he said. 

Arlis led Crawford into the kitchen. Crawford was talking 
rapidly, his face lit with excitement. "Hello, Mr. Dunbar," he 
said. "He won. He won it again." 

"You didn't expect him to lose, did you?" Matthew said. He 
turned to Arlis. "Arlis, I'd like another cup of coffee, if you're a 
mind to hot it up a little bit." 

"Of course, Papa," Arlis said. 

"Who won?" Rice said. 

"Roosevelt!" Crawford said. "Landon didn't get anywhere. 
Roosevelt landslided him right out of existence." 

Matthew watched Miss Hattie reach for the catalogue and 
pull it in front of her. He smiled to himself when he saw where 
she was looking, among the flimsy vanities of women. She leaned 
over the bright pages with a poring look on her face. She'll be all 
right, he told himself. She's a woman and she'll be all right. He 
looked back at Crawford. 

"You sound like you was worried about it," he said. "Shucks, 
you could have walked the coves for half a day and found out 
that Landon didn't stand a chance." 

Crawford sat down at the table, frowning. "It looked like a 
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like they did last spring, and the way they're getting after TVA 
in the courts now and all." He smiled. "I don't mind telling 
you, I was scared. Anyway, all them newspapers all over the 
country predicting this and predicting that, all on the Landon 
side, is enough to scare you into believing black is white. I should 
have known the people would have better sense than to throw 
over Roosevelt." 

Matthew watched Arlis bring the cups and pour the coffee. 
She put the coffeepot back on the stove and came to the table, 
sitting down naturally and easily by Crawford's side. Matthew 
didn't let his frown show on his face. He stooped toward the 
coffee cup, hiding his face in drinking, and the fear that he had 
carried all summer came back into him, sharper and stronger 
than before. 

For the first time in his life, that long summer and fall, Mat- 
thew had been afraid. Not of anger and violence and hatred 
but of a girl and a man, and of love. He had watched Arlis with 
Crawford, had seen her depart each Saturday night to the movies 
in town on his arm, laughing together over inexplicable com- 
edies. He had seen the softness come into her face in the middle 
of her daily labors when she thought of him, the broom slowing 
in sweeping, her hands peeling potatoes dropped lifeless in her 
lap, as the softness came into her with the thinking, the faraway- 
ness of her eyes, and he knew that she was remote from him, 
from the cove, from all the history and present condition of the 
Dunbars. And he was afraid. 

He wanted to forbid the cove to Crawford. Every time he 
heard the car coming, saw him walking up to the house to greet 
them gravely and courteously, to take Arlis on his arm away 
from them all, Matthew had felt a cold tightening in him. He 
knew that one of the times would be the time, and he was afraid. 

But there was nothing he could do. The scars of departure 
were still on him, the sore hurting of Knox's elopement to the 
TVA, the loss of Jesse John and even Connie were sore and 
hurting within him. He did not dare to speak a word of his 
thoughts, for he knew that Arlis could leave him too, could pick 
up her bundle and go with Crawford gladly in a light step with- 
out looking back. He was afraid, and there was nothing he could 
do about the fear. He could only keep his thoughts close, his 
voice friendly and noncommittal, hoping against hope that it 
would not happen on its own, without the encouragement of his 
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resistance. There was in it something of the inevitable rise of 
the river in flood-time, a knowledge that one can only wait and 
hope and wait again to see how high, this time, the flood waters 
will come. 

Matthew had never in his life been afraid to speak out his 
mind and his beliefs to anyone. They were a tight-held knot 
within him, even though he realized that part of it was a fear for 
the cove, a fear of the TVA. At first he had liked Crawford and 
if it had not been for his job, Matthew recognized, he might 
have liked the idea of Arlis and Crawford together. For Arlis 
was getting on for an unmarried girl, held down by the house 
and by the duty to her family that she had shouldered volun- 
tarily at the age of fifteen. But even recognizing the dichotomy 
in his feeling, the divergent sources of his fear that one reason 
he hated to see Crawford appear in the cove was owed to the 
fact that one of these times he would be bearing the final word 
of battle from the TVA Matthew could not alter the actual 
existence of the fear and the anger within him. It was a fact as 
palpable as prejudice or hate or love itself. 

Crawford put down his coffee cup. "TVA can go forward now," 
he said. "We know now that we'll have the money and the sup- 
port we need to finish the job. If the election had gone the 
other way, TVA would have been stopped dead in its tracks." 

"Maybe I should have voted for Landon, then," Matthew said 
mildly. "The TVA has only come to hurt me. That would be my 
own personal and true interest, to help stop the TVA." 

Crawford watched him. "You don't really mean that," he said. 
"I can tell by looking at you that you don't mean it." 

Matthew lifted his cup again, drank from it, set it back in the 
saucer. The coffee was strong and chickorish in his mouth. "Well, 
the fact is, I voted for Roosevelt," he said. "J ust like I voted 
for him in '32." He lifted his eyes to Crawford, looking him 
straight in the face. "I saw the hurting in this country under the 
Republicans, under Hoover and Coolidge and Harding. You 
don't have to worry about making a Roosevelt man out of me. 
You and Arlis better go on about your business now." He glanced 
at the catalogue in front of Miss Hattie. "I've got to get our 
winter order made up for Mr. Sears and Mr, Roebuck. They'll 
be real disappointed if I don't get it in this week." 

But it did not do any good. Crawford was sitting back in his 
chair now, his hands still and rigid on the table. "I didn't come 
to see Arlis this time, sir," he said. "I came to see you." 
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Matthew sat still, too. They were like chess pieces across the 
table from each other, rigid, stylized, formal in competition. 
"Yesterday Roosevelt was elected again," he said. "And today 
you come with hurry and clamor to finish the job you're hired 
to do." He smiled wryly. "The orders do come down fast, don't 
they?" 

Crawford moved his hands impatiently. "It's not the election," 
he said. He stopped, holding his lips tight together. Then he 
burst on. "Sir, I've been sticking my neck out for you in that 
office all summer long. I've been telling them that you'd come 
to your senses, you'd understand the realness and the goodness 
of what we're trying to do. I told them you were a sensible and 
a feeling man and all you needed was to understand then you 
could give up your own selfish interest for the good of all." He 
stopped, breathing hard. Matthew sat rigidly, watching him. 
Arlis was quiet, pale, her hands knotted in her lap under the 
edge of the table. Miss Hattie and Rice were watching silently. 

Crawford stared across the table at Matthew, feeling the angry, 
bitter words tumbling in his mind. He felt and fumbled among 
them, trying to select them blindly by touch like marbles, hoping 
to find the right one. 

"Mr. Dunbar," he said. "You're lagging behind everybody else. 
We've already bought some land. We've bought, and we've ap- 
praised, and we've set prices and signed papers. With just about 
everybody but you. You're the only holdout in this whole reser- 
voir area." The words sharpened into bitterness. "It was easier 
this time, because everybody had heard about the TVA dams 
upriver, had known about the necessity of buying land for the 
water to cover, even the best land a lot of the time because the 
best land lies close to the river. They knew that when the dam 
came they'd have to sell out for the good of all, find another 
home and another farm somewhere where they could enjoy the 
benefits, too. All except you. You sat back here in Dunbar's Cove 
uninterested in what was going on outside. You let the change 
roll unseen right up to your front doorstep and then you sat 
down and said, 'It don't come no further. I never heard of it, I 
don't understand it, and I don't want nothing to do with it.' " 

"Son," Matthew said. His voice was still mild. "No man has 
ever talked to me in no such a way. Not in all my born days. 
What gives you the right to come into a man's house and . . ." 

Crawford stood up. His hands were agitated in movement. "I 
got the right, Matthew," he said. "Because I've bet my job on 
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you. On your reasonableness and your sensibility and that good 
feeling you got inside you/' He was breathing hard, his nostrils 
blown. "I've stood before my boss's desk telling him that if I 
couldn't do it without resort to force or violence or law, I'd hand 
him my job." 

"Sit down, son," Matthew said quietly. He looked up at Craw- 
ford. "I said sit down." Crawford sat, then, his anger subsiding 
with the movement. Matthew turned his head to look at Arlis. 
'Tour him another cup of coffee," he said. 

They sat quiet while Arlis went to the stove, got the coffeepot, 
and brought it back to the table. Matthew watched her hand rest 
on Crawford's shoulder as she leaned to pour and the fear stirred 
in him again. 

"You oughtn't to have done that," he said. There was a quick- 
ening harshness in his voice that didn't go with the words. "I 
didn't ask for your help. You didn't have the right to put me 
under obligation to you. For that reason, I don't feel no obliga- 
tion." 

Crawford turned his head, looking up at Arlis standing over 
him. "I didn't do it for you," he said. He looked back at Mat- 
thew. "Well, partly, I guess. But mostly for Arlis." 

Matthew, too, looked up at Arlis. "Did you ask him to do it?" 

"No," Arlis said. "I didn't ask him." 

Matthew looked back at Crawford and for a moment anger 
blazed in his face, an anger he had not felt since the day of 
Mark. "Then why did you . . ." 

"But I'm glad he did," Arlis said. 

Matthew was stopped in the beginning tide. He watched Arlis' 
face, knowing without even needing to think about it that she 
would be forever on Crawford's side now. He could not depend 
on her. He looked at Rice. Rice was listening, dumbfounded, to 
the swift rip and snarl of words in the still kitchen. He wanted 
a dairy farm close to town, electric milkers, and a tractor to 
ride high above the earth, not soiling his hands with his labor. 
Miss Hattie was watching too, but with incomprehension, her 
eyes bright with interest. And Jesse John and Knox were gone, 
long gone, forever gone, from the cove. He was alone. There was 
only the old man and he sat the day through before the fire, his 
cold blood warmed by flame and flannel, willing each rasp and 
ebb of air in his old tired lungs. He had his own private preoccu- 
pation, too. 

Matthew leaned forward, putting his hand to his face, gripping 



his chin with thumb and forefinger as he rested the weight 
of his thinking on his strong hands. 

"Crawford," he said. His voice was tired, recapitulatory. "I 
stand where I stood the day you first walked into this cove. 
Dunbar's Cove is older than me and you put together. It was 
settled by that first half-white Indian named Dunbar who planted 
the tree and lit the flame, and it's been Dunbar ever since. It's 
a good thing and a solid thing that he planted here, Crawford, 
and a new newness can't uproot it and tear it away/' 

He stopped, looking around at all of them. "I'm not talking 
to Crawford now. I'm talking to my blood and my bone. I'm 
telling you I've got one job and one job alone on this earth. I 
come here to save and preserve, not to destroy and to tear away. 
It was given to me to manage Dunbar's Cove for a generation, 
and to choose the one it'll pass to after I'm gone." 

They were leaning forward with the pull of his words and he 
had not known the true and deep saying was within him so. He 
had never been a man to say things into cold words; he was a 
feeler, a believer, sure in what he felt and believed. He had never 
even tried to say it before, but now he had to say it. He had to 
transmit, not just the inheritance but the feeling and the belief 
too, for this was where he had failed in their growing-up. He 
had thought it would be a natural and unthought thing in them, 
as natural as breathing and working, the way it had been in him. 
But he had been wrong and now, this late in their lives, he 
had to start on the task he was not sure he could accomplish, 
for he had never been a dealer in words. 

"I could love and breed and laugh and cry, do all the things 
that's a man's joy to do on this earth," he said slowly. "But that 
was all beside the main purpose, and any of it would have to be 
put away from me if it run contrary." He looked at them. "Even 
love. Even children." They were quiet under his eye. He turned 
his gaze on Crawford. "But, with all that in back of me, you'll 
walk into the cove with a new idea and a piece of paper in your 
hand and expect me to lay down, on your say-so alone, what I 
was put here to do. You put yourself in jeopardy on my account, 
without my wanting it so or even knowing it, and expect me to 
be grateful enough and feeling enough to throw away a hundred 
years on your piddling account." He shook his head. "Crawford, 
you . . ." 

"Not for me," Crawford said quickly. "I didn't expect you to 
do it for me. Or for anything less than all the people you were 
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raised among. They've got an idea, too, Matthew. It's a new 
idea, I'll admit, that a farming man can live an easy, town, kind 
of life, with electricity to do his work for him, and indoor toilets, 
and tractors to take the toil out of his life. That his land can be 
held against the erosion of wind and rain and protected against 
the tearing away of floods. That his crops and his produce can go 
cheaper to market with river transportation all up and down 
the whole length of the river. But it's a real idea, too, as real as 
Dunbar's Cove. Dunbar's Cove is an idea for one man, while 
TVA is for the whole country." 

He leaned forward. "They say it can't be done. And then 
they say that it shouldn't be done, that the people don't need all 
that help, that it will be hurting and weakening the people to 
give it. But they're wrong, Matthew. Do you want to be on the 
wrong?" 

Matthew shook his head. "I'm not talking the politics of it," 
he said. "I'm a Roosevelt man. I've seen him lift folks up out 
of the dirt and put them on their feet again. I know the price 
of cotton in '32, and I just sold a few bales in '36. But that don't 
interest me none, because it comes down closer to home than 
that. It comes right down here to Dunbar's Cove and I've done 
told you that even love and happiness and everything a man 
owns in this life can't stand against that main job I was given 
to do." 

Crawford's shoulders slumped. "I told them you'd listen," he 
said, his voice low, almost unheard. "I sat there and argued 
with my boss about you, Matthew. I beat him down every time, 
because we had time. We've still got time, another year maybe, 
but not much. Then something's got to be done. That's why I 
come tonight, to make you see that you've got to do some think- 
ing about it, re-examine what you've believed in, see where you're 
wrong and the TVA is right. Dunbar's Cove is a big thing to 
you. But TVA is a bigger, it . . ." 

"Bigness don't make right," Matthew said stubbornly. "Law 
don't make right." He stopped, glaring at Crawford. "And you 
might as well quit talking about all you've done for me. As far 
as I'm concerned you ain't done a damned thing. It don't stir 
me none because I didn't ask you to do it. I wouldn't have let 
you, even, if I'd known." 

"I didn't do it for you," Crawford yelled out of exasperation. 
"I did it for Arlis. I did it because I love her and I want to marry 
her and I . . ." 



His words stopped in the heavy silence. Matthew was looking 
at Arlis, saw the change and shift in her face, the quickly sup- 
pressed glow. 

"Did you know about this?" he said. 

"He never said it," Arlis said. She looked down on Crawford's 
head bent over the table. "He never before said it, before this 
minute." 

"Crawford Gates," Matthew said. "Let me tell you something. 
You walked into this cove on a day last spring. A day when my 
son Knox had not gone away to work for the TVA, at public 
wages day by day, a hired hand sleeping in a hired bed and eating 
boughten meals from a strange table. My daughter-in-law Connie 
had not followed the wanting of her desire with a stranger-man 
come flaunting his money and his travels and his wildness before 
her, tolling my son Jesse John in search of her. My son Rice had 
not dreamed a crazy dream about heated barns and electric 
milkers and a kind of farming that's not work at all, just a play- 
farming that will never exist on this earth. He didn't have a dis- 
content and a restlessness in him that I don't know yet where 
it's going." He stopped. Then he went on. "And Arlis. On that 
day of your coming she was happy here at home, doing the work 
her Mama left her to do, too young and too early it's true but 
she did it without looking out longing for the sound of a car on 
the road. She was contented with her daddy, she didn't have to 
oppose him as she's doing now on your account, putting a dis- 
tance between us that's never been between us before. That's it, 
Crawford. You've parted us all from our closeness, you've put us 
each on separate roads that lead off angling alone from all the 
others. This is the thing you've done in the few short months 
since your first coming. Is this the goodness you're talking about, 
Crawford, the Tightness and the power of the TVA?" 

Crawford did not answer him for a long time. He stared at 
his hands on the table and Matthew watched Arlis' hand move 
to his shoulder again, to rest there lightly, and the movement 
wrenched at his heart. 

Then Crawford looked up at him. "I couldn't have done it, 
Matthew," he said. "If it hadn't been already in them. Without 
me and the TVA, it would have been something else, for they 
grew these separating ways of themselves. Don't look at me, 
Matthew. Look at your own children. Look at your own idea, 
your Dunbar's Cove to be passed exactly the same, unchanged, 



from generation to generation in spite of all progress and change 
in the world. Don't look at me." 

Matthew stood up. "I'm looking at you/' he said. "I . . ." 

Crawford stood up, too, his voice rising over Matthew's. "And 
it's not ended, Matthew Dunbar. There's more a-coming, more 
than you can deal and cope with. You can't stop change. You've 
got to go along with it, shaping and guiding it. You've got to 
learn the truth, Matthew, learn it now while the learning is not 
so hard and so fatal/' 

"I'm keeping Dunbar's Cove like it is," Matthew said "You 
can talk all night, and you can't change my way and my mind 
on that. I was brought here to do it and by God I'll do it." He 
stopped, breathing hard. "I said even love and children don't 
make any difference alongside that job. And I meant it." 

"But you can't even do that," Crawford said. "I didn't have to 
risk my job, the best job I've ever had or ever will have, on your 
account. Or even on Arlis'. Because when the time comes the 
TVA can take your land, whether you like it or not. We don't 
want to do that, but we can if we have to. We'll pay you what 
it's worth. But we can take it with the paying." 

Matthew's face flushed. "You lie," he said. The words were 
throaty in him, strangled with a flashing anger. "You lie, Craw- 
ford. No government can take a man's . . ." 

"Yes," Crawford said. "There's a procedure for it, provided in 
the TVA law. The property can be condemned for the common 
good, the right appraised amount paid over, and it's no longer 
yours. We don't do it unless it's a case of have-to; we'd rather a 
man came to us of his own freewill and thinking ..." 

Matthew moved around the table. "Get out of here," he said. 
'Don't set your foot in this cove again. You hear me . . ." 

"It won't do any good," Crawford said. "You can't . . ." 

"Get out," Matthew said inflexibly. "This is my house. This 
is my land. It's still mine, and it'll stay mine. And I'm telling you 
to get your feet off my dirt once and for all." 

"But Arlis . . ." 

"I don't care . . ." 

"Papa," Arlis said. "I love Crawford, Papa. I love him." 

They were heavy words again. They stopped movement in the 
room, as they had done before. Matthew could feel a tight grip- 
ping in his chest and he put his hands there, squeezing hard. Miss 
Hattie was huddled small in her chair as though trying to dis- 



appear under the heaviness. Rice was standing uncertainly, his 
face and his eyes bewildered. 

"I hadn't told him, either," Arlis said, her voice shaky and 
uncertain. "Just as he never told me. We've just gone to the show 
and talked and laughed . . . But I love him, Papa." 

Matthew drew a long breath, relieving the stricture in his chest. 
"That don't change my mind," he said. "Go away from here, 
Crawford. Don't let me see your face again." 

Arlis cried out "But Papa . . ." Matthew ignored her. He kept 
on looking at Crawford. Crawford stared at him for a minute that 
stretched endlessly. He smiled, a helpless smile, and turned 
toward Arlis, reaching his hand to her. 

The fear was in Matthew, strong and clear as the taste and 
bite of corn whiskey. But he had to do it now, he had to end 
it, decide it once and forever. 

"Don't touch her," he said sharply. "Go on now. I'm telling 
you for the last time." 

Crawford drew back his hand. He turned and went out the 
door without a word, into the darkness of the dogtrot, and they 
could hear his heavy feet the length of it onto the front porch 
and then down into the silence of the yard. 

Matthew stared fearfully at Arlis. But she did not move until 
the sound of his feet was gone, and her head was thrown up in 
a listening posture as though he were coming to her instead of 
going away. When his steps were silenced in the dust of the 
yard she sank into the chair where Crawford had been sitting 
and put her head on the table, hiding her face from their seeing. 

Matthew moved, finally, going back to his own chair. He sat 
down and pulled the catalogue before him, finding the place 
marked by the pencil. He looked around at them, at Miss Hattie 
and Rice and finally back to Arlis. 

"Well," he said. His voice was startling in the room. "Let's 
finish making out the Sears and Roebuck order. Old Man Sears 
and Mr. Roebuck are sure to be looking for it about now." 

They did not answer him. None of them answered him, and 
after a while Matthew stood up and went out of the room. 



Chapter Eight 



THE HORN BLEW, the following night, before they had finished 
the Sears-Roebuck order that had been left uncompleted from 
the night before. It was just a job now, something that had to 
be done, like getting in the corn and feeding up the hogs for 
the first cold snap. Rice was off somewhere and only Matthew, 
Arlis, and Miss Hattie were seated around the table. 

There was no conversation except the necessary statements of 
fact from Arlis, listened to carefully by Matthew and entered 
on the green order blank without comment or joy. Something had 
gone out of the house that they had never even thought about 
having had before it was gone. The walls of the house were cold, 
as though even in the face of winter there were no fires lighted 
against the chill. To Matthew it was like the days after the 
death of Canna, his wife. The house had been cold then, too, 
as lifeless as the beloved body he had laid to rest in the graveyard 
up among the cedars on the hill. Something had departed with 
her, leaving an emptiness behind that Matthew, in the midst of 
Dunbar, had never expected to experience. The children had 
moved cautiously, stiffly, in the rooms and among the furniture 
as though it were a strange house where they were uninvited. 
They had been quiet, subdued, mouse-like in their strangeness, 
and this had persisted for two days after the kith and the kin had 
departed dispersed to their own duty and pleasure after the 
ceremony of gathering together for grief and burial. 

Then, on the third day, Matthew had come into the house 
from the barn to find Arlis bending over the stove, her hair down 
in her face, her skin flushed with the heat of a roaring fire built 
with recklessly piled sticks. He had stood in the kitchen door- 
way, looking at her, even then at fifteen heavy and plump, and 
she had turned to him, putting one hand on her cheek wiping 
flour and streaking flour with the same movement. 
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"Supper will be ready in a minute, Papa/' she had said. "You've 
just got time to wash up. Where are the boys?" 

The coldness was gone out from around them in the moment 
of her assumption. The kitchen was cheerful and alive again and 
that night there had been a burst of laughter at the table. It was 
quickly subdued, with furtive glances at Matthew sitting somber 
in his accustomed place, but he had lifted his head and smiled, 
and then the laughter had returned. 

This was the same now, and it was only one day after. Yet he 
felt in his heart that even on the third day, this time, there would 
be no resurrection and it was a heaviness within him as he lis- 
tened attentively to the small drone of detail reaching to him in 
Arlis' voice to be noted down meticulously in stubbed pencil 
on the green order blank for Mr. Sears and Old Man Roebuck. 

Then the horn blew. It was two quick staccato blasts, sweep- 
ing into the cove from the far road, and Arlis' head snapped up 
into a listening posture, waiting for it to come again. There was 
a silence while they listened and Matthew felt the straining in 
him, the waiting for a return of sound, and the horn blew again, 
blasting a summons from outside the cove directly into their 
waiting ears. 

Arlis looked down at Matthew, lowering her eyes from the 
tilted strain of hearing. "You can finish it by yourself, can't you?" 
she said. 

"Yes," Matthew said. "We've got everything, I think. Where 
are you . . ." 

She stood up. "I'll be back," she said. Her voice was normal, 
quiet, assured as always, though Matthew tried to place a differ- 
entness in it. "I won't be long." 

She gave him time for forbiddance. He looked at her, knowing 
that she would go against the sound of his voice, and so he did 
not speak. She waited, standing stiffly by the door, and the weight 
of his voice would be nothing in the face of her desire to go. He 
turned to Miss Hattie, sitting watching them, and said, "You can 
help me, Miss Hattie. You'll help me, won't you?" 

"Yes, Papa," she said, and it was not until Arlis had gone that 
he realized she had used the word she had never spoken to him, 
the word used by all of his children except Miss Hattie. 

Arlis went quickly down the road toward the head of the cove. 
All day she had known he would return. She knew also that he 
would observe Matthew's interdiction and she had spent the 
day with a tilted ear, listening. Now, though he was waiting, she 



could not slow the hurrying within her. The road was empty 
when she arrived and she paused hesitantly, wondering if she 
had fooled herself after all, had hoped the horn into existence, 
had interpreted another sound into the desired one. She shivered 
in the swirl of cold wind, realizing instantly that she had left 
the house wearing only the thin sweater she used to keep the 
drafts off her back. All outdoors was drafty tonight with the first 
creep of chill air from the north, and she could feel the sudden 
rise and arch of goose bumps on her upper arms. 

She saw headlights sweeping down the road and recognized the 
car even as he blew again. She stepped out into the beam of light 
so he could see her and he slid the car to a stop. He opened 
the door and stepped out, putting his strong arms around her, 
holding her. He laid his face against hers. 

"You meant it," he said. "You meant what you said last night." 

She drew away from him, looking up into his night-darkened 
face. "Of course," she said. "I wouldn't have said it if . . ." 

He stopped the words. His lips were cold against hers, chill 
from the touch of air from the north. 

He took his mouth away. "Let's get in the car," he said shakily. 
"I've got a heater . . ." 

She slid under the wheel to the other side. She could feel the 
warm blowing of the heater against her legs. He rolled up the 
glass on his side and the car quickly became comfortable. The 
motor ran throbbing under the sound of their voices, providing 
the warmth of a house for their outside love. 

He turned toward her, touching her shoulder with his hand. "I 
didn't know whether you'd come," he said. "Whether you could 
even hear me ..." 

"I heard," she said quietly. "Papa heard, too. We were sitting 
there at the table." 

"What are we going to do?" he said. He reached out for her 
with his hands and she came quickly into his arms again. They 
were a warm house in themselves. "Why didn't you ever tell me 
before?" he said. "All this long summer I've . . ." 

She laughed softly. "You didn't tell me either." 

"I was scared to. I was downright scared to even . . ." 

"Me too," she said. "Of course, a girl . . ." 

They laughed again and his arms held her tighter. After a 
moment she drew away, heeding the warning of her flesh. Their 
mood changed then from the recognition and acceptance of love 
and her voice was sober when she spoke again. 



"What are we going to do, Crawford?" 

He sat watching her while he lit a cigarette. The brief flame 
illumined her face for him. He had never been in love. He had 
known a few women but he had never experienced the delicious 
weakness of flesh he felt now on the mere seeing. He looked at her 
sharply, seeing how she was a big woman, bulky in the shadowed 
car beside him, and he knew that her flesh was warm and alive 
with the strong pumping health of her body. Her legs were big, 
thick-ankled, heavy-muscled in the thighs, and there was a wide 
flare to her hips like the flanks of a mare. She would have many 
children easily and the strength of her body would be strong and 
surging in a man's bed. He loved her. In his mind had always 
been a slender, exotic, tilted-eyed breed of woman with provoca- 
tive lips. In his mind had always been red hair and green eyes 
and a cuddling smallness in his arms. But he loved her. 

All day the words of her mouth had been ringing in him like 
bells as he went about the dull duties of a day in the office. He 
had shuffled and studied and rearranged his papers, as he had to do 
at times, and he had talked for more than an hour with his boss, 
making a progress report. He had avoided mentioning Matthew 
Dunbar and the problem of Dunbar's Cove and the boss had not 
asked him, though Crawford knew he was aware of the omission. 
But through all the dullness of the day Arlis had run like a 
thought of fire and he knew that at the end of it he would seek 
her out. 

He had believed first that he would drive boldly into the front 
yard and bear her away with him openly. But he had known that 
it would be very easy to push Matthew too hard, make him do 
something that even Matthew did not want to do. When the time 
had come he had merely blown his horn twice as he passed on the 
road, driving slowly without stopping to a turnaround and then 
coming back again, watching for her to appear beside the road. 
He had known also that Arlis would come to him when she knew 
that he was waiting. 

"Get married/' he said now, wondering how he could say the 
words so calmly. He leaned toward her. "Nothing else, Arlis. 
Nothing less for us than getting married." 

She did not respond. She sat quietly in the seat beside him and 
her hands were folded in her lap. "We can't, Crawford," she said 
sadly. "You know we can't." 

"Then will you . . ." 
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She shook her head quickly. "No, Crawford. Not that. Don't 
even ask me that." 

"You said you love me. You said . . ." 

She turned toward him. She put one hand on his neck, touch- 
ing him with the full flat of her hand. It was warm and giving 
against him. 

"Yes," she said. "I said it. I said it in Papa's face, proud of it. 
Don't ask me to shame it." 

He stopped then. "It would be a poor thing to do," he agreed 
slowly. 

She sat still again. He lowered the window and flipped out his 
cigarette. Cold air swept an icy flow into the car and he raised 
the window quickly. The mood between them had changed in 
the moment of apartness, had become heavier, sad with the knowl- 
edge of the distance between them. Crawford sat still for a long 
moment, refusing to let himself touch her again. 

"There's just the one thing to do," he said finally. "Waiting 
won't help matters any it'll just make it worse. Don't even go 
back there, Arlis. Leave with me tonight." 

She shook her head. "I can't, Crawford. Knox left him. Jesse 
John left him. And then me . . ." 

He turned toward her. "He can't keep the cove separate from 
the world to the end of time, Arlis. He's got to realize that. And 
he can't keep you separate. You've got a right to live your own 
life, to follow your own love like women always have. Doesn't 
he realize that?" 

"I've got a duty, Crawford, just like Papa has," Arlis said. "It's 
my job to clean, and cook, and scrub, and can in the season of 
canning. I've done it since Mama died and if I didn't do it . . ." 

"There's Miss Hattie," Crawford said. "She's as old as you were 
when you took on the job." 

She shook her head. "It's not the same. She's still a child. She 
wouldn't know how to do it." 

They sat silent again. He put his arm around her shoulders 
and drew her against him. The heater blew warm air against 
their legs and outside the darkness was bleak and cold with the 
whisper of the northern wind brushing against the thin sheet of 
protective glass that held their warmth in around them. Arlis 
shivered in his arms as though a breath of the coldness had 
reached her. 

"What's going to happen, Crawford? Will he ..." 
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"Yes/' Crawford said harshly. "He'll lose the cove. In the end 
he'll have to give it up. There's no way to change that." 

She turned in his arms. "But do you have to be the one?" 

He did not move for a moment. "No," he said at last. "I could 
quit my job. They'd put another man in my place, and it would 
go on. The TVA isn't one man or two men or a hundred. It's all 
of us together, it's like an army except it isn't to destroy but to 
build up. If I dropped out, another man would come to do the 
job I left for him." He stopped. He went on. "I don't want to 
drop out, Arlis. I want to do my part, even if that part is to move 
Matthew Dunbar off his land to make room for the TVA. Be- 
cause I know it's big and in its bigness it's right, too, even if 
there's a small injustice here and there." His voice became bitter. 
"Who does Matthew think he is, to be different from everybody 
else? Other people move off their land. Some are glad to do it, 
glad to get the money. Others don't like it, but they see it has to 
be done and they do it with grudging grace. Who is Matthew 
Dunbar to be any different?" 

"He's Matthew Dunbar," Arlis said softly. "That's the dif- 
ference, and he's got a right to it. He don't have to be like nobody 
else if he don't want to." 

"He's raining down grief on his own head," Crawford said. 
"He's the one to blame because his sons left. And now he's put- 
ting himself and his land between me and you, where he doesn't 
have any right to be . . ." 

She put her hand over his mouth, touching his lips lightly with 
her fingers to hush him. "Don't work yourself into a bitterness," 
she said. 

His lips moved, kissing her fingers. "All right," he said. "All 
right. I like the old bastard that's why I get so mad at him. You 
know, that first day we walked to the house together he stopped 
and got two watermelons out of the creek. He gave me one of 
them to carry as if I were an old friend, instead of carrying the 
both of them himself, leaving his guest to walk empty-handed 
by his side." He turned his head toward her. "You know how I 
was raised, from pillar to post in a ragged tent pitched on a saw- 
mill site. Nobody had ever put a welcome to me in the way he 
did, even though he didn't know me from Adam's off ox." 

He shifted his arm to relieve the pressure of her weight where 
it was cutting off the circulation in his muscles. He put a finger 
to her cheek and pressed it in a firm line to her chin. "To think 



1 didn't know you loved me," he said tenderly, "All the time I was 
afraid to say it and all the time . . ." 

"I was afraid to say it, too/' she said, laughing, and the laughter 
was a strange and tender sound. 

"You know," he said gravely. "I'd like nothing better than to 
marry you and move right in to the cove with Matthew. He'd 
give us a room in the house, an honored place at the table, and 
work to do. It would be home, the kind of home I've never known 
because I was raised in a ragged tent, and he would be glad for 
he's the kind of man who likes to gather his family closer to him 
year by year and generation by generation instead of spreading 
it over the face of the earth." 

He shook his head. "But it can't be that way, Arlis. Because I've 
got a call, too, and my call goes against his." He looked at her in 
the darkness. "I can't quit any more than he can, Arlis." 

She bowed her head. "Yes," she breathed. "Yes. I see." She 
lifted her head. "I'd better be going now," she said. "They'll be 
wondering where I've got off to." 

He held her closer. "Don't go yet. I ..." 

She moved out of his arms. "There ain't much a woman can 
do in this world," she said, "She can cook, and clean, and can in 
the season for canning. She can marry, and bear children, and 
that's a big thing all in itself. But when the men rise up in their 
manliness against each other a woman can only stand out of the 
middle and pray for the man she loves." She felt a sob tear up 
her throat and tried to choke it back but she couldn't keep it 
from breaking out. "What's a woman to do when she loves her 
daddy and . . ." 

"Make a choice," Crawford said quickly, too quickly. "She's got 
to make her choice and stick by it." 

She shook her head. "I can't," she said. "I can't, Crawford. 
Don't you see I can't?" She looked at him steadily for a long 
while. "I love you, Crawford. I said it in proudness, and I meant 
it. But if I went with you, not a soul in this world could say what 
Matthew Dunbar might do. I just can't let him be driven that 
far." 

"But . . ." he said. She stopped him. 

"He's a kindly man," she said. "He never had to be nothing 
else but once in his life. One time he fought his brother all over 
that front yard up there to keep the cove from going into his wast- 
ing hands. He fought him with his fists and his teeth and his feet, 
in a kind of fighting I've never seen. He could have killed his 



brother, if his brother had been that strong." She shivered again. 
"I don't remember it happening but I've heard talk of how he 
was that day. I can't let him go that far again. I'm the only one 
who can keep him from going that far." 

"Then . . ." Crawford said. 

She looked out into the darkness. "I've got to go now," she said. 
She looked back at him. "We can wait, Crawford, because of the 
kind of loving we've got for each other. We don't have to hurry, 
because we know we'll always be there." 

He put his hands on the steering wheel, staring at them. 
"Maybe," he said. "Maybe. I'm not as sure as you are." He took 
a deep breath. "I'm not going to see you again, then? I'm going 
to have to . . ." 

"You can't come to the house," she said quickly. "That would 
be flaunting us in his face like a red rag." She touched his neck 
again with her hand gently, tenderly, as she would have touched 
a child. "But every time you blow your horn, I'll be down here." 
She laughed. "Even if I have to leave the dirty dishes in the 
dishpan to do it." 

He took her again in his arms. They kissed, and kissed again, 
and again. She took her lips away and then brought them back. 
It was desperate, like a going-away forever between them, until 
Arlis drew away definitively, opening the door on her side with 
the same movement to make an ending, and the cold wind 
swirled into the car, driving back the pour of warmth from the 
puny heater. She slipped out onto the roadway and walked 
quickly around the front of the car. 

Crawford looked out of the lowered window. "Tomorrow 
night," he called. "Here. Tomorrow night!" 

She nodded and waved to him and went quickly away back up 
the cove. She folded her arms in on herself against the cold, 
grasping her elbows, and bent her head against the wind, feeling 
the cold striking into her through the thin sweater. The heat she 
had carried away from the car's warmth did not last her the long 
hurrying way to the house and she was thoroughly chilled by the 
time she gained the dogtrot. She slid gratefully through the door 
into the warmth of the kitchen, thinking with the wry practicality 
of a woman that it was going to be a cold love-making through 
the long winter, and hoping that it would not be as severe as some 
winters she had known. 

Miss Hattie was alone in the kitchen. She watched Arlis hurry 
to the stove and turn her back to it, lifting her skirts. She had 
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wanted to follow Arlis, as she had followed Connie, but she had 
been afraid to. She was afraid that Arlis was going away, too, 
and she had waited in the kitchen thinking that in the morning 
she would have the breakfast to cook. 

"You're back," she said. "I . . ." 

"Yes," Arlis said. She looked around the room. "Where's Papa?" 

"In there with Grandpaw," Miss Hattie said. She got up from 
the table and came close to Arlis. "I thought you were . . ." 

Arlis laughed. She put out her hands and hugged Miss Hattie 
close to her. "You thought I was leaving like Connie did? I 
wouldn't leave like that, Miss Hattie. I don't have no call to. I've 
got Crawford, and I can depend on him." 

"But you said you loved him," Miss Hattie said reproachfully. 
"And he said he loved you . . ." 

"Of course we do," she said. "It's a real loving. That's why we 
don't have to run and hide. We can stand up proud before 
people." 

Miss Hattie frowned. She was thinking about Connie and the 
stranger, how they had melted into one and gone weakly down 
to earth entwined together like animals. 

"Arlis," she said bluntly. "I wish you would tell me one thing. 
I wish you'd tell me what love is." 

Arlis was startled. She stopped still in her warming turn before 
the stove. "You can ask the craziest questions," she protested im- 
patiently. "It's . . . well . . ." She frowned. Then she smiled again, 
and Miss Hattie saw the light lift in her eyes like a far-back, steady 
candle. "I know just one way to tell you, Miss Hattie. Love is just 
about the only thing that'll take a homebody like me out of a 
cozy-warm room into the cold dark of night. I reckon that's as 
good an explanation as any." 

Miss Hattie still was not satisfied. She walked slowly back to 
the table and sat down. She pulled the catalogue in front of her 
and frowned down at the pages, looking at them unseeingly. 
There was a long distance between the liquid melting of Connie- 
and-the-stranger and this boldly announced love between Arlis- 
and-Crawford-Gates. It was a distance she could not measure and 
encompass with her understanding. But there was one thing sure 
she was going to like those lace-trimmed panties coming to her 
from Sears and Roebuck. They would make even the bras bear- 
able. 

Arlis looked toward the door into the living room, knowing 
she had to face Matthew sooner or later. She was warm now, feel- 



ing comfortable again after the chill of her hurry into the house. 
She went to the door and opened it, looking into the living room. 

There was a roaring fire in the fireplace and the room was too 
hot, the warmth blasting into the relatively cool kitchen. The old 
man was standing naked in a washtub close to the hearth and 
Matthew was on his knees washing him swiftly with a washcloth, 
trying to finish the job before the old man became chilled. 

Arlis came on into the room and Matthew looked up into her 
face. The old man, on seeing her, made a feeble effort to cover 
his nakedness but she ignored him, looking away toward the fire. 

"It's turning cold outside/' she said. "Going down fast." 

"First cold snap of the season," Matthew said. "I thought the 
house was getting drafty. But I had to give the old man a bath." 

She went to the fire, standing there with her back turned away 
from them so she wouldn't embarrass the old man. She could hear 
the slosh of the warm water as Matthew soaped the rag. This was 
a regular job he took on himself, not letting anyone else handle 
it winter or summer. He could feel the fragile boniness of the old 
man and his flesh was like dry paper under the soap and water. 
When he lifted an arm it was almost weightless, the bones dry 
and sapless, brittle as sticks. The old man had wasted away into 
the essentials in his old age, carrying not an ounce of spare flesh 
on his tenuous frame, and the skin was transparent, showing the 
old dull blue of veins puffed with the life-giving blood. 

Matthew turned his head toward Arlis. "That was Crawford 
Gates," he said. 

"Yes," she said. She did not look at him, but he could not tell 
whether it was from the nakedness of the old man. "Crawford." 

Matthew kept on washing, hurrying because he had felt a 
tremble in the old flesh. It was too cold tonight. But he had felt 
the need to do it for it had been a week since the last bath. 
The old man liked to be clean. 

"Pretty cold for sparking," he said. 

She laughed a small laugh. "We made out," she said. "Did you 
finish the order?" 

He looked up at her and then away. "Why, yes," he said. "It's 
ready to go off tomorrow. Was there anything else you wanted?" 

She shook her head. "No," she said. She rubbed her hands to- 
gether. "It was cold out there. It'll go down to freezing tonight 
for sure. Might even snow. There was the feel of snow in the air." 

He leaned back on his heels. "I reckon you want to ask for him 
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to come to the house," he said bluntly. "Is that what's on your 
mind?" 

She turned to look at him. "Why, no," she said. "Well make 
out." 

He ducked his head and began washing the old man's right 
leg. He moved his hands vigorously. 

"I forbid Crawford the cove and I meant what I said. But I 
figured you might be wanting me to change my mind." 

"You know how I feel about Crawford," she said calmly. "I 
wouldn't ask you to change your mind. If you don't want him 
in the cove, I can meet him outside. It's not much trouble." 

He began on the left leg, finished it quickly, and helped the old 
man step out of the tub. "Hand me that towel there," he said, 
motioning toward the bedstead. 

She went to the bed and brought the towel to him. He took it 
from her hand, looking at her briefly, then turned back to the 
old man. He toweled him roughly, briskly, and the old man stood 
submissively under his touch. He was baffled by Arlis; he had 
never seen her this way, so sure, so determined, so casual, in her 
purpose. He sighed. 

"Well, I reckon it comes to every father in time," he said. "His 
girl's got to marry off or live to be an old maid. Though I always 
expected you'd want . . ." He stopped himself. "I reckon you'll 
be leaving before long, now." 

"No, Papa," she said. "I'm not leaving you." 

He stopped in surprise. "You . . ." 

"I said I wasn't leaving you, Papa," she said clearly. "And I 
mean it. Just like I meant it when I told you I loved Crawford." 

"But . . ." He stopped. He tried again. "But you love Crawford. 
I believe you. And Crawford ain't coming here. So you . . ." 

She turned to face him. The old man's face moved, vexed, and 
he hastened his hands to hide his shriveled nakedness against her 
gaze. 

"Papa," she said. "I love Crawford. I'll keep on seeing him even 
if I have to go out of the cove to do it. You can't stop me from 
doing that." She came close to him, staring into his face. "But 
I'm not going to marry him, Papa. Not until I have the grace of 
your word. Not until I stand before you and hear you give me 
your permission." 

He was moved. He shuffled the towel in his hands, looking 
down at it. There was a tightness in his chest. "My daughter," he 



said. "My daughter . . ." He couldn't go on with it. He couldn't 
say the feeling that was inside him. 

She turned and walked to the kitchen door. "You finish what 
you're doing," she said. "By the time you're through I'll have 
some fresh coffee made." She smiled at him. "Nothing like a cup 
of fresh hot coffee on the first night of freeze." 

The door closed behind her. Matthew turned back to toweling 
the old man. He worked furiously, not thinking, until he had 
finished and had laboriously helped him into his long underwear, 
warmed on a chair before the fire. He sat him down in the chair 
to rest before putting him to bed. 

"Papa," he said. "Arlis has got a fellow. Arlis has herself a 
beau." 

Perhaps it was the stimulation of the bath, the smoothing and 
the cherishing of his old flesh. But this time the old man under- 
stood. He cackled with laughter. He leaned over himself, holding 
his throat with the strain, and laughed a ribald, goaty cackling to 
show that he understood. 



Chapter Nine 



MATTHEW'S BREATH floated white before him when he came 
stomping into the house for breakfast. He paused on the back 
porch, rubbing his chilled hands together. The cold had come in 
quickly and solidly last night; it was a bright, hard day, the sun 
pale and cold in the sky, and the ground was white with frost. 
He blew on his fingers and put his hands over his ears, feeling 
the quick numb warming. He grinned and banged open the 
kitchen door. 

"I don't know about you folks," he announced. "But I aim to 
kill me some hogs today." 

They all stopped in their doing. Rice was sitting at the table, 
Miss Hattie putting the plates and cups around, Arlis frying 
meat. It was just like any other day until Matthew's words 
changed it for them all. 

He walked to the stove to warm himself. "Yes sir," he said. "I'd 
like the taste of fresh pork in my mouth. Besides, we've got too 
many hogs to kill all at once, with the help we've got, so we'd 
better get started early." 

"How many you aim to kill?" Rice said. The excitement of 
the project was in him and he stood up restlessly from the table. 

"Sit down and eat your breakfast, son. Can't kill hogs on an 
empty stomach," Matthew said. "I figure about two. Then we 
can handle the rest of them just before Christmas." He turned to 
Arlis. "Let's have us some food on the table, girl. We got a day's 
work ahead of us." 

He sat down and Arlis brought the skillet to the table, divid- 
ing out the bacon. She took a good look at Matthew while she 
was serving him, but last night did not seem to be in him. And, 
in truth, the day was a new beginning for Matthew. The cold 
weather seemed to have marked off the summer from the balance 
of the year, put it definitely behind them, as though with the 
coming of winter there would be a new doing in the cove. 
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Matthew was excited, lifted in spirit, and he ate his breakfast 
heartily. 

"Rice," he said between bites. "You get the fire going. We're 
gonna need a lot of hot water in that barrel. Don't spare the 
wood the hotter the water the quicker the scraping." 

"What you want me to do, daddy?" Miss Hattie said. "Last year 
you didn't let me do anything." 

"You'll find a God's plenty, young'un," Matthew said. "Don't 
worry about that." 

His mind carried out the thought unspoken, Because Knox and 
Jesse John have left. But today he did not let it depress him. He 
ate quickly, anxious to get into the work. But he was no more 
anxious than Rice and the others. By the time he had finished his 
second cup of coffee, Rice had already left the table and when he 
went outside Rice was starting the fire around two washpots full 
of water. The sun was higher now but the frost was still holding 
against its onslaught. Matthew could tell from the feel of the air 
that the cold would stay for a while, even though it was the first 
freeze of the season. More than long enough to kill and dress and 
salt down a couple of hogs. It had the smell of continued cold. 

"Boil me plenty of water, now," he said to Rice in passing. He 
went to the smokehouse and took a sledgehammer from the cor- 
ner just inside the door. He hefted it in his hand, looking around 
him. Miss Hattie came flying out the kitchen door, yelling, "Wait 
for me, daddy. Wait for me." 

"We got lots to do before the killing starts," Matthew said. He 
took the sledgehammer to the hogpen and leaned it against the 
fence. The hogs looked up from the feed trough, grunting at 
him. They had not caught the wind yet. But soon they would 
know that hog-killing had come. They always knew, from some 
deep instinct of preservation. 

Matthew went o'n to the barn, Miss Hattie tagging behind him, 
and got two singletrees. They would lift the hogs through pulleys 
to the boom arm fastened to the side of the house just off the 
back porch, swinging them for bleeding, scraping, and dressing. 

"Don't follow me around," he told Miss Hattie. "Go in the 
house and sharpen every knife we've got. We're gonna need 'em 
all." 

Abashed, she went away quickly into the kitchen again. Mat- 
thew stopped to see how Rice was doing. He had the fire going 
and was piling on more wood. The water in the pots was starting 
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to roll with just the beginning of heat, tiny bubbles coming up 
from the bottom and breaking. 

"Help me get the barrel fixed now," Matthew said. "And bring 
me the shovel." 

They went together to the barn and got the old oil barrel. 
They toted it back to the fire and Matthew dipped enough water 
to scrub lit out. There was a depression in the ground where for 
years the scalding barrel had been placed but it had crumbled 
and filled since the last time they had killed hogs. Rice took the 
shovel and ditched it out, throwing the removed dirt carelessly to 
one side. Then they shifted the clean barrel down into the earth, 
the open end slanting up slightly. Rice brought sticks of wood to 
chock the barrel into place and keep it from rolling. 

They were warm with the hurrying work. They laughed and 
hollered at each other, getting the barrel fixed, and from inside 
the kitchen they heard Miss Hattie's high, excited voice. Today 
would be a day of striving and laughter, of good fresh greasy 
pork at noon-time and supper, and, afterwards, Matthew would 
crank up the old T-model to take fresh meat to his neighbors. 

Matthew straightened up and looked around. The fire was 
going good, the heat muddying the frozen ground into wetness 
around the pots. The washtubs were placed handy for their 
duties, and Rice had fixed the long planks over the sawhorses for 
a cutting table. The hogs were squealing in the pen, beginning 
to understand that some of them were going to die today, and 
their voices were high and tragic. Their sound would carry a long 
way on the frosty air. Miss Hattie and Arlis came from the 
kitchen, bringing all the butcher knives fresh sharpened to lay 
them out on the cutting table. Miss Hattie ran to the pots and 
danced around the fire, capering with her excitement. Matthew 
watched her, grinning, thinking that yesterday she had wanted 
grown-up panties with real lace on them. Today she was a child 
again. 

He turned to Rice. "Well," he said. "Let's go knock 'em in the 
head." They walked together to the hogpen, Miss Hattie and 
Arlis dose behind. "You get Mollie out and put the harness on 
her," Matthew told Rice. "I don't aim to drag and swing all that 
hog meat by myself." They had never had to do that before 
with Jesse John and Knox there had been more than enough 
muscle available. 

The sound of the hogs had become almost a keening. They 
were rushing back and forth in the pen, trying to crowd behind 
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was clotted with freeze, holding imprisoned the usual mucky hog- 
pen odors. It churned beneath their frantic feet, their weight 
breaking them through the thin frozen crust to the chill mud 
underneath. Matthew paused at the fence thoughtfully, looking 
them over, deciding which ones to kill now, which to save until 
later. They swirled in the far corner, milling, then rushed around 
the pen, passing under him. Miss Hattie was leaning over the 
fence, squealing as Ipid as the hogs. Matthew, his picks satisfied, 
got the old hoe handle and went to open the gate into the catch 
pen. He leaned far over the pen, waiting for the milling hogs to 
come around again. He rapped one sharply on the nose with the 
hoe handle, stopping it in mid-flight, and then chivvied it quickly 
into the gate separate from the others. The hog immediately sent 
up a despairing scream, knowing that it had been singled out for 
slaughter. The other hogs answered in a deafening exchange that 
made Arlis and Miss Hattie put their hands over their ears. 

"I can't watch," Arlis said, gasping, and turned away toward 
the house. It had always been the same; she came out full of ex- 
citement, but she hastily left before the killing took place. Mat- 
thew could remember her doing it when she was just a little girl. 
But Miss Hattie was waiting avidly, her eyes bright with excite- 
ment. 

Matthew climbed off the fence to get the sledgehammer and 
looked for Rice. He was coming with Mollie, the oldest, quietest, 
mule. Even Mollie's eyes were rolling wild with the desperate 
sound of the hogs. Matthew hefted the sledgehammer, hesitating. 
Then he climbed over into the catch pen with the hog. The 
hog tried to whirl away, bumping into his legs. He caught his 
balance, and hemmed the hog. He set himself, feet firmly planted, 
lifting the sledgehammer. But the hog ran between his legs and 
turned at bay, squealing again. Matthew set himself and this 
time he swung the sledgehammer quickly before the hog could 
move. The hog was paralyzed by the imminence of death, stand- 
ing still for the blow, quiet with dignity and death. The sledge- 
hammer thudded into the exact killing spot between the eyes 
and the hog dropped like a thrown weight, huffing out one last 
tremendous breath of life. Now, too late, the legs moved in a 
spasmodic parody of escape. They all stood still, looking down 
at the hulk of pork the hog had suddenly become. There was a 
trickle of blood threading from the hog's nose, staining the earth 
beneath it. The other hogs were huddled at the far end of the 
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pen, their beady little eyes turned toward Matthew, their ele- 
phant-like ears flanged forward. Then the instant was gone and 
they broke into scattered motion and sound again, rushing about 
the pen in a sudden flurry of escape from the fact of death. 

"Well," Matthew said. "It's meat on the table." He grabbed 
one ear and turned the heavy head. "Quick Miss Hattie," he 
cried. "The knife." 

She came running to him with the big butcher knife. He 
grabbed it and leaned over the body, slashing at the throat, Hot 
blood gushed over his hand before he could get it out of the 
way. It stained darkly, richly, into the earth. Quickly the flow 
ran, then trickled to a drip. 

"Drag it and swing it, so he'll bleed," Matthew hollered to 
Rice, opening the outside gate to the catch pen. He went to the 
hind legs of the hog, lifting them one by one and deftly cutting 
out the thick white tendon. He turned the hog, hooking the 
singletree hooks under each tendon, and Mollie dragged the meat 
away to the house. 

He turned toward the other hogs then, singling out his second 
choice, and hurried it into the catch pen. This one was wilder 
than the one before, more terrified, and it tried to climb the 
walls of the pen to freedom. Once, in its frenzied swirl toward 
escape, it knocked Matthew down. Matthew cussed heartily and 
got up, penning the hog firmly and irrevocably in a corner, and 
swung the sledgehammer. 

By the time he had bled the hog Rice was back with Mollie. 
They dragged the second hog to the boom fastened to the side of 
the house, unfastened the chain to run it through the pulley, 
and let Mollie lift the weight upside down until the leg-spreading 
singletree was snug against the pulley. They fastened the chain 
and turned Mollie loose for the moment. 

Matthew grinned at Rice. "Let's go to the barn," he said. "I 
got something out there that we just got to do." 

Rice laughed with him, and they went quickly toward the barn, 
after Matthew had paused to chunk up the fire under the boiling 
pots of water. At the barn, Matthew opened the crib door and 
took the tin cup from its nail. He tilted the keg, filling the tin 
cup half full of whiskey, and handed it to Rice. Rice lifted it and 
took a hearty swallow, handing it back to Matthew. Turn by turn 
they downed the whiskey, feeling it glowing in their brisk, cold- 
invigorated bodies. 
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"Yes sir," Matthew said. "Nothing like a little toddy on a cold 
day." 

The hogs had bled out by the time they returned. They low- 
ered the first one and fastened the chain to Mollie's singletree 
again, dragging the carcass in front of the scalding barrel. They 
dipped boiling water from the wash pots, filling the barrel about 
half full, and wrestled the carcass into the barrel, the hind feet 
still fastened to the singletree. Once into the barrel, they could 
let Mollie lift and Lower it, making the task easier. Rice went to 
the mule's head, making her pull or back up on Matthew's com- 
mand, while Matthew supervised at the other end. They scalded 
the hog thoroughly, Matthew being careful to get every inch of 
hide into the water, dipping water with a bucket and pouring it 
over the legs. The water steamed hot and fragrant into his face 
with the smell of the wet hog hairs. Then they yanked the car- 
cass out and strung it up again, moving fast now. 

"Everybody pitch in," Matthew said, grabbing a knife from the 
table. "Let's get him scraped before it sets on us." 

They crowded around the scalded carcass, their hands busy 
with the knives. Matthew started scraping down the long, fat- 
high back, watching the hair curl out from under the blade. He 
pulled it out by the handfuls, then scraped the residue, leaving 
the hide clean and blanched. They worked fast, not talking, for 
this was a time when speed was necessary. If the scalding set 
before they finished, it would be almost impossible to finish the 
task. When they were through, the carcass hung white and flabby. 
It did not look like a live, death-protesting hog any more; it was 
meat now, fine pork for the table, and Matthew wondered at 
the moment of silence that had come over them with the first 
killing. 

They stopped to rest after the first one was scraped, then 
served the second one as they had the first. The sun was high in 
the sky by now but the air was still cold. It was a cold, hard, 
bright day, just right for hog-killing. They kept warm with the 
movement and exertion, except for their hands and feet, and they 
took turns going to the washpot fire to warm them. The old 
man, on his return trip from the outhouse, stopped to watch 
them for a while, then went on back to the warmth of the house. 

After the two carcasses hung stark and white-meated, clean as 
bone from the scraping, the others stood back while Matthew 
began carving the meat into cuts. First he opened the belly, using 
an ax on the chest bones, and peeled out the guts into a tub 
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held by Rice and Arlis. The guts felt cold and slimy to his touch 
as his fingers probed to tear out the clinging ribbons of fat. 
While, with the help of Rice, he continued with the job of cut- 
ting up the hog, Arlis and Miss Hattie began on the immemorial 
woman's task of stripping the fat off the intestines, working care- 
fully to avoid cutting into the intestines and fouling the tub 
they were leaning over. The guts were full, cold, slippery, and 
the contents slid under the pressure of their hands. 

As Matthew cut, Rice laid out the pieces on the long sawhorse 
table. Later the fatback and sowbelly would be salted, the hams 
would be smoked in the smokehouse. Some parts, the liver and 
lights, the tenderloin, they would eat immediately, in tasty fresh- 
ness. And, of course, the neighbors would have to be taken a mess 
of good fresh meat. 

They did not stop until Matthew had finished carving up the 
second hog. "I got another tub full of guts here for somebody," 
he called to Arlis and Miss Hattie when he had finished gutting 
out the belly. "You gonna make me some chitlin's, girl?" 

Arlis shook her head disdainfully. "You better get yourself 
another hog-killing woman if you want chitlin's/' she said. "I 
wouldn't mess with them myself." She laughed. "I'll make some 
cracklin' bread, though." 

Matthew paused and looked around. It was nearly done, now, 
as far as man's work was concerned. The rest was woman's work, 
though Matthew always helped with that, too. It would take 
tomorrow to finish. The body warmth would have to cool out of 
the meat before it could be salted down in the meat box or hung 
in the smokehouse to be hickory smoked. The sausage would 
have to be ground; he went into the house and brought out the 
sausage grinder right then, to start Rice on that job at one end 
of the long table. But in addition to that, the fat had to be 
rendered into lard woman's work, that, just like scraping the 
fat off the intestines. Then, after the juices had been rendered 
out of the fatty chunks, Arlis would put up the cracklin's to be 
used in making cracklin' bread. Cracklin' cornbread was always 
something special and wonderful for the Dunbars. But the hog- 
killing was over now. The rest was work, a laying-away and 
caring for winter and next spring and summer, until the first 
cold snap and hog-killing came again. Matthew took Arlis' place 
so she could go into the house and cook dinner. It was a good 
dinner today, fresh tenderloin cuts that were always a mark of 
hog-killing time. By the time they finished eating they were full, 
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reluctantly back to the work. 

Matthew, after dinner, at last had time to take Mollie to the 
barn and ungear her; she had been standing harnessed in the 
yard all morning. He paused in the hallway of the barn after 
giving her a few ears of corn in pay, looking at the busy scene 
near the house. If it could always be like this, he thought, with 
busy work to be done by all hands, if we could forget everything 
outside the cove. And then he realized that he had missed Jesse 
John and Knox more than on any other day. More than once 
he had turned around, offering a knife to an absent hand to be 
sharpened quickly and returned to him. Once, twice, he had 
called Rice by the name of Knox and Rice had looked at him 
strangely. 

Under the rush of necessary work he had kept from thinking 
about it. But, in spite of the busyness, the day had been empty. 
He went into the corn crib and ladled out a half-cup of whiskey 
from the oaken keg. He opened the crib door and sat down in 
it, holding the tin cup in both hands, and lifted it to his lips. 
The fiery good whiskey warmed him, but did not cheer him as 
it had this morning. We go on killing hogs in the same way, 
he thought. There's no different or no better way to kill hogs 
than we've known since time remembered. Why can't everything 
else go on in the old way, too? He took another drink of the 
whiskey, watching the others hard at work on the old task of 
squirreling away meat for the winter. It was a continuity, a hope 
and knowledge of going on, that had started on the day he had 
chosen certain fine pigs to keep out of the sows' litters, taking 
the rest to town to be sold. He raised a fine purebred Poland- 
China stock, tall, heavy, high-meat hogs, and that was forethought 
planning, too. 

All right, he told himself. Planning. Plan a little now, Mat- 
thew. Figure out what you can do, and then do it. 

He had known the need all along, even while he had sat still 
letting it wash over him like a flood in spring tide. He needed to 
bestir himself, put himself one move ahead of the TV A. But it 
was not easy for him, as planning for winter and spring and next 
summer was easy. He drained the cup and flung it back into the 
crib, not bothering to hang it carefully on the nail where he 
always so carefully kept it. 

He was a man built for the seasons. In him was a training and 
a knowledge and a heritage of the seasons, an almost instinctive 



feel of how the weather would be tomorrow and the next day 
and the week ahead, who could pick up a handful of earth and 
know from the mere touching whether it was yet capable of 
accepting seed. It was ingrained in him, as much a part of him as 
the color of his hair and his eyes, built into the genes that had 
made him transmitted out of the long line of old Dunbar stock 
reaching back to that first anonymous white Indian Dunbar who 
had founded the line. 

But this was different. The TVA knew no seasons, no reason, 
no pattern of cloud and wind and rain that a Dunbar could 
follow. And yet he could not sit still and let the flood wash over 
him. He stared toward the house, visioning the water rising there 
about his children working busily, squirrel-like, caring for the 
meat of their meals while the water rose and drowned them, 
sweeping them away down river like driftwood on the spring 
rise. Driftwood followed the will of the water, catching and 
snagging and eddying here and there, purposeless, water-logged, 
rotting away into the depths, serving every purpose but its own. 

Matthew stood up. Then he sat back down again abruptly, 
asking himself what did he think to do. There was nothing he 
could do. He sat in the crib door, his hands empty of the comfort 
of the whiskey, and faced the bluntness of knowledge. There was 
nothing he could do. Knox and Jesse John were gone. They were 
gone, a fact as palpable as death, and he could not follow after 
to coerce them into returning. He could not drive them before 
him into the cove again like hogs into a catch pen and latch the 
gate forever behind them. They were men; individual, strong, 
willful in their way, Knox after the money and the good times 
and the strange, building work, Jesse John chasing over the world 
after his wife, refusing to believe the simple truth that there's 
no holding a woman who doesn't want to be held. And, soon, 
Arlis would go after them. 

Arlis. He contemplated the fact of Arlis, standing up again and 
walking to the front of the barn so he could see her clearly. She 
was sitting on the wash bench, the tub of guts before her, and 
her lithe hands were busy scraping the fat to be rendered into 
lard. But only her hands were in the work, he knew; her mind 
was far off, coursing with Crawford Gates, and soon her body 
would follow. And, again, there was nothing that Matthew could 
do. She was woman; individual, strong, willful in her way. 

Last night she had said she would not marry without his con- 
sent. She had said it, meaning it, and it had touched him so that 



he could only answer, "Daughter, daughter," and turn away. 
She would stick to her word, too, making her word an added 
burden on him. He recognized that, now. She had placed squarely 
on his shoulders the onus of her maidenhood and he knew that 
each day he would live with the weight of her abnegation, her 
deprivation, her longing. All right, he told himself grimly. She 
thinks I can't do it. And one of these days, being woman, being 
loved, being denied, she would present him with a bastard grand- 
child. 6 

He went back to the crib, filling the cup again, full to the 
brim. He looked at it, thinking. Yes. It would be that way. She 
would go out of the cove to see Crawford. They would be together 
in the car, denied together, clinging together, fighting each other 
and themselves. There would be harsh words and tender lan- 
guage, a pulling together and a pushing away, in the fact of his 
denial. And then it would happen, as inevitably as cold snap 
and hog-killing, as reach and growth of spring. He would be 
the grandfather of a bastard. 

He took a drink from the cup and then looked down at it. 
Matthew, he asked himself silently. Are you going to get drunk? 
Is that the intention of your mind? Slowly he spilled the whiskey 
on the ground between his feet, watching it soak into the hard- 
packed earth where feet of mule and human had tramped it tight 
and hard together. But it accepted the seepage of whiskey and in 
the middle of pouring he remembered suddenly how the loose 
woods-earth had soaked up avidly the whiskey he had made Knox 
break out of the imprisoning glass. It clutched at him, making 
him stop the pouring. There was nothing else to do with the re- 
mainder of the whiskey so he drank it. 

All right, he told himself. It won't be the first bastard ever 
born in this world and it'll still be Dunbar. By God, it'll still 
be Dunbar. 

But even his strength in this matter would not help with 
Knox and Jesse John. It would not return them to the cove; there 
was nothing he knew to do that would return them. And soon, 
now, it would be Rice's turn to go. He thought about Rice for a 
moment, knowing it to be true, also, about him. There was a 
restlessness in him now stemming from that time back in the 
height of summer when he had lost his girl. He had never spoken 
of it, keeping it tight and hard inside him, but in the end he 
would find the way to solve his loneliness. He would leave the 
cove, too, following in the footsteps of his brothers. 



Matthew sat up straight. They were Dunbar. There was no 
denying the Dunbar in them. And even Mark Dunbar, the wild 
one, his own brother who had left by window between dark and 
daylight, had once returned, had planned to stay, had had, in 
fact, to be fought away. And they Knox, Jesse John, Rice, even 
Connie were Dunbar, too. It's simple, he thought with sur- 
prise. Just hold the cove. Don't let them take it away from the 
Dunbars and the Dunbars will return to it. All I've got to do is 
hold it and wait, hold it and keep on waiting. They'll all come 
home. For the Dunbar blood calls them, it's spilled in this 
ground like the whiskey I made Knox spill. 

He stood up, moving out of the hallway and around to the 
side of the barn. It was not a thing a man could do alone, though. 
He would need help; and who better than the other men up and 
down the river who were being dispossessed, too? He would talk 
to them, listen to them, plan with them; and they would make 
a solid front against the TVA. 

He went into the shed and started cranking the Model-T. The 
motor was cold, hard to turn over, and he jerked at it furiously, 
feeling the need for action. The crank turned sluggishly, grudg- 
ingly, in his hands. He went to the wheel and made delicate 
adjustments with the spark and gas levers. He went back and 
cranked up on the compression, then jerked the handle around. 
The motor sputtered and died immediately. He did it again 
and again, feeling the sweat start on him, and finally the motor 
caught and held. He raced around to the steering wheel, grab- 
bing for the levers to feed the engine before it died. 

Then he got under the wheel and drove the car into the yard. 
He stopped and got out, going to the others. "Fix me up some 
messes of fresh meat," he told Arlis. "I'm going to take them to 
the neighbors." 

It did not take long to get ready. He put the paper-wrapped 
packages of meat on the seat beside him and drove out of the 
cove. He was in a hurry now; he had something to do for the 
first time since Crawford Gates had brought the TVA into the 
cove. If they all stood together, refusing to sell their land, they 
could win against the TVA, against the whole United States 
Government. He wondered why he hadn't thought of it before 
and then, immediately with the wondering, he knew why. It 
wasn't in his nature to take his troubles to other people. He had 
always lived alone, worked alone, solved his problems alone. 

He was going first to see Campbell Grider; he lived the next 
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cove up and that way he wouldn't have to drive through the 
clearing the TVA had made last summer. He turned out of the 
cove and took the river road, driving about a quarter of a mile 
close to the river before he came to a road swinging back into a 
cove. He took the road and drove up into the cove. Grider's 
house was far back and he drove in a hurry, anxious now to find 
how his talk would be received. 

The road curved and he came out of trees. Immediately he 
stopped the car and sat there, staring at the house ahead. It was 
deserted. He knew that with the first, immediate, looking. The 
house had that indefinable air of desertion that shows people do 
not plan to return. Some time within the past few weeks the 
Griders had moved out. 

Matthew started the car again and drove up to the house. They 
could have farmed it another year anyhow, he thought getting 
out of the car and looking around. It was a strong, low, sturdy 
house, built to last the century. One of the windows was already 
broken; windows disappear quickly when houses are left empty. 
He started up on the porch, not knowing why he had to look 
into the windows to prove the fact of ultimate emptiness to 
himself, and saw the cat lying up against the closed front door. 

He stopped, looking at the cat. It was curled into a ball, sleep- 
ing tight against the locked door as though it had been waiting 
a long time to be let in. They moved off and left him, Matthew 
thought. It would go wild within a few weeks, eking out a hard 
winter on barn mice and small birds. Soon, then, the barn mice 
would be gone, too they always left when the feed was moved 
out of a barn and it would range farther and wilder into the 
woods. 

He crouched down on one knee, holding out a hand. "Here, 
kitty/' he said. "Here kitty kitty kitty." 

The cat stirred, lifting toward his human voice. Then it hesi- 
tated, recognizing him as a stranger, and arched its back, sus- 
picious and wary. Matthew edged forward, holding his hand still, 
coaxing. 

"Come here, kitty," he said. "Come on. Let's go home, kitty. 
I've got plenty barn mice for you, kitty." 

His voice was slow and gentle. The cat watched him, kept 
watching him until his hand was almost touching. It crouched 
under his hand and sprang away, snarling, to race off the end of 
the porch. He stood up, looking after it for a disappointed 



moment, then stooped to peer into the window. The house 
was cold, empty, deserted. 

He went back down off the porch to the car and got behind the 
wheel. The sound of its motor was loud in the stillness. "They 
could have at least taken the cat," he said out loud, as though 
that would have proved something. He turned the car and rattled 
down the cove toward the gravel road. He felt sad with the de- 
parture of the Griders, as though it had taken something away 
from his own strength and lasting. He set his teeth and went on 
up the river, searching further. 

He drove steadily for five minutes, his head bent over the 
wheel. The land flattened out and he knew that the next house 
belonged to the Hodges. The road went away from the river into 
the flat and he followed it. But he did not take the narrow road 
that led to the house. He just stopped and looked. It was an old, 
tall, two-story house under a big tree, with ramshackle barns 
behind it. The Hodges were a big family; but he could tell from 
here that the yard and the house were deserted. No smoke curled 
from the chimneys, there was no livestock in the barns. 

He backed the car and went toward home, still driving grimly, 
determinedly. He looked down at the friendly packages of fresh 
meat beside him, thinking that he didn't have any neighbors 
now with whom he could share fresh meat and good fortune. 
They were gone, moved already even before the TVA had forced 
them into moving, seeking out beforehand new places to live 
away from the creeping-on of the water. 

He drove past his own cove entrance without looking at it, 
going on toward the Sheltons on the other side. The TVA crews 
had cleared a great stretch along here in the summertime and 
it was naked and bleak, the stumps standing up out of the earth 
stripped and lifeless. He looked at it, feeling the hurt of its 
stripped openness inside him. They're going to leave the whole 
land like that, he thought. It don't improve it none to strip off 
all the greening. No matter what they say. 

When he turned into Shelton's Cove he was cheered by the 
sight of smoke drifting up above the trees. They were still here, 
at least. At least somebody was left. He gunned the old car, 
stepping up the rattling progress, and drove cheerfully up to the 
house. They had heard him coming and Mr. Shelton was out on 
the porch by the time he stopped. Matthew leaped out of the car. 

"Well, well, Mr. Shelton," he said. "I see you're still here, any- 
way." 



"Howdy, Mr. Dunbar," Mr. Shelton said. "How are you feel- 
ing?" 

"Better right now/' Matthew said gustily. He forced a laugh. "I 
been going around to take my neighbors a little new-killed hog 
meat. But I'm finding out I'm just about fresh out of neighbors." 

Mr. Shelton shook his head bodingly. "Folks are moving out 
right along," he said. "Just last week I saw the Griders leaving." 

"Yes," Matthew said. "I was there a while ago. They left their 
cat behind." He looked around him. "Folks are leaving a lot be- 
hind," he said. "A whole lot more than they know." He looked 
back at Mr. Shelton. "Us that are left have got to fight it, Mr. 
Shelton. We can't let 'em come in here and do this to us." 

Mr. Shelton turned his head away. "There ain't no need for 
fighting, Mr. Dunbar. They're offering a fair price." 

Matthew stopped in his movement. "There ain't no fair price 
for Dunbar land. I've done told 'em that." 

Mr. Shelton kept on looking at him. "I hear your oldest boy is 
down there working on the dam. How's he making out?" 

Matthew stopped again. He looked at Mr. Shelton. He had 
felt a stiffness in him but had not listened to the feeling until 
now. Mr. Shelton was a tall, friendly man. Even his blue eyes 
and his white mustache looked friendly. But today he was stiff, 
polite. And he and Matthew had neighbored for years. 

All right, Matthew thought. We got to get that out of the 
way first. 

"Mr. Shelton," he said. "Have you heard anything from 
Connie?" 

"No," Mr. Shelton said shortly. "Not a word." 

Matthew moved closer to him. "Me neither," he said. "You 
know Jesse John went looking for her. Not a word from him so 
far." He shook his head. "Young folks will have their troubles, 
Mr. Shelton. I just hope he can find her and bring her back 
home." 

It was shame in Mr. Shelton's face. "I don't know what come 
over her," he said gruffly. "Running off with another man like 
that. I didn't raise her to do no such . . ." 

Matthew put out his hand. "We can't know what was in her 
heart, John," he said quietly. "I don't lay no blame on her and 
you oughtn't, neither." 

Mr. Shelton looked at him gratefully. 

"I ought to come and talked to you before now," Matthew said. 
He laughed tentatively. "I reckon I set back in that old cove so 



much I just lose my neighborliness. I should have come and 
told you there ain't no hard feelings in Dunbar's Cove about 
your daughter running off and leaving my son. It's just one of 
them things that comes to us, like birth and burying." 

Mr. Shelton smiled under the white mustache. "I don't mind 
telling you," he said. "I hated to see you come driving up that 
road. I thought you had come to reproach the raising of my 
child." 

Matthew looked away from him. "I reckon I faulted in my 
own raising, too, John." He stopped, letting it slide away from 
them, completed. "Well, I brung you some fresh meat." 

He went to the car and got out one package. Then he picked 
up another and came back, one in each hand. "Neighbors getting 
scarce, the meat goes further," he said, laughing again, and 
Shelton laughed with him. "I reckon I better get on back home," 
he went on. He measured the sun with his eye. "Soon be feeding 
time, and it's gonna be mighty cold after dark." 

"I appreciate the mess of meat," Mr. Shelton said. "Ain't had 
no good fresh pork in a month o' Sundays." 

"Mr. Shelton," Matthew said carefully. "What do you aim to 
do about your land?" 

Mr. Shelton stood holding the two bloody packages of meat in 
his hand. "I signed the papers," he said. "I aim to make me one 
more crop they said I could do that. But I already signed 
the papers." 

"Well," Matthew said. He shuffled his feet. "Well. Come see 
us, Mr. Shelton." 

"You come back," Mr. Shelton called after him. "And bring 
the family." 

Matthew wanted to get away quickly, now the ritual words 
had been faithfully spoken. But, contrarily, the car engine had 
cooled and he could not get the motor started. He struggled with 
it for five minutes before it started again, Mr. Shelton standing 
awkwardly by, watching. 

Finally he succeeded and got under the wheel. He waved his 
hand, searching in his mind for more to say. "Come see us," he 
shouted over the noise of the motor. 

"You come back," Mr. Shelton called, and then Matthew was 
gone. 

All I can do, he thought, is keep on trying. Instead of turning 
toward home he went on down the river, searching the coves. The 
first one was empty of life, the house standing deserted again. 



The next below that was empty, and the next. The people were 
moving out fast, now that they had to move, even though they 
had another year. From Crawford's words, he had thought that 
nothing had really happened yet. But the change was coming 
faster than he had realized. The next house was occupied, but 
Mr. Colston was not at home; his wife told Matthew he was 
working on the dam, had been working there all summer, while 
his sons made the crop. There was a new car sitting beside the 
house. 

He went back to the bridge and crossed, going up the river 
on the other side. He didn't know the folks over here as well as he 
did on his own side, for the river was something of a dividing 
line. The sun was getting low but he kept on, taking each cove 
in rotation. The first was occupied, a young man living there 
who came to the door with three young'uns clinging to his trouser 
legs. No, he hadn't sold out yet. Yes, he aimed to sign the 
papers. Hoped to get work on that dam next summer, it was 
mighty fine money. Matthew gave him a package of meat and 
drove on. 

Next was Walter Precise, brother to the fiddling Precise. He 
was an old, gaunt, man. Matthew swapped talk with him in a 
leisurely manner for a while, talking about the cold snap and 
Matthew telling about his hog killing. Then he asked about 
the TVA. 

"Well, I didn't like it much," Walter Precise told him in his 
deliberate voice. "But a man can't fight Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the whole durned government." When they brought them 
papers and told him to move, he reckoned he'd move, though 
he'd been living here all his life and his daddy's life before him. 

"Now, you take that brother of mine," Walter said bitterly. 
"All he cares about is that durn fiddle. Wouldn't farm iffen his 
land sprouted money. But he lives up on a hill where the water 
won't even touch him." 

Matthew left his gift of meat and drove back the way he had 
come, feeling the chill of night-cold air seeping through the torn 
curtains, now that the sun was almost down. There was no use 
going any further. He had two packages of meat left, but there 
was no one near enough and known enough to give them to. 
He crossed the bridge and turned toward home, driving slowly 
again. He reached the cleared stretch and drove nakedly out 
into it. In the middle, he stopped the car, jerking it to a 
rough halt, and looked around him. 
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They'd have to get rid of those stumps. Probably be blasting 
all next summer with dynamite, he thought somberly, so a man 
will jump out of his skin every time it goes off. He put his head 
down on his arms so he wouldn't have to look at the winter- 
stripped, man-stripped desolation. Feeling empty, worn-out, use- 
less, he sat until he began to get chilled and stiff from the cold. 
He was like the old houses he had visited today, empty and 
lifeless, with no smoke curling up from his chimney of hope. And 
he had started out so bravely, full of whiskey and fight, to rally 
the neighbors solidly to his side. 

At last he lifted his head, thinking he'd better get on. There 
was the night work to do. He gunned the motor roughly. He 
looked around deliberately, forcing his eyes over the desolation. 
Soon it would all look like this, back up all the deserted coves, 
reaching out everywhere the water would go. And there was 
nothing he could do. Nothing. If he could hold the cove the 
boys would return, eventually, for they were Dunbar and they 
would have to return. No other land would ever draw them, for 
no other land was Dunbar blood. But he could not hold the 
cove against the time of their return. 

He set his mouth in a grim line. He didn't have any neighbors. 
He'd have to do it alone. Well, he'd always done his chores 
alone, depending only upon himself, and maybe it was pretty late 
to start a new way now, leaning on his neighbors for assistance. 

He started the car again. It would be cold and dark by the 
time he got home and finished the night work. Afterward they 
would gather around the table, warm and cozy in the warm, 
pork-smelling kitchen, and feast on fresh-killed meat. Their 
mouths and their fingers would be greasy, their stomachs stuffed 
with good food, and they would smile and laugh and carry on 
the way wellfed folk always do. It was harvest time, fall time, 
hog-killing time. 

Still, after hope and thought and striving, there was nothing 
he could do. Beyond waiting and a grim hanging on as long as 
he could. But tonight they would laugh and talk and be warm, 
while they feasted. 



Chapter Ten 



ON CHRISTMAS MORNING the boys came home. 

Miss Hattie was still young enough to rouse the household early 
on that day. They had had the tree, like always, in the living 
room and in the night Matthew had stirred about to lay out the 
fruit and nuts and candy that was a Christmas-time strangeness 
in the house. Only on this day in Dunbar's Cove were there such 
exotic fruits as oranges and tangerines, and peppermint striped 
candy, papershell walnuts and black-hulled niggertoes. In the 
frosty chill of the early-morning, unheated house they moved 
with excitement around the tree, they laughed and shouted and 
joked each other. There was a cuticle kit for Miss Hattie; a pair 
of warm gloves and a carton of tailor-made cigarettes for Matthew; 
a comb-and-brush set for Arlis; warm clothing for the old man 
(there was nothing else on this earth he needed or wanted, except 
air in his lungs and no Santa Glaus could award him that); and 
a white dress scarf for Rice. That was the pattern among them 
they did not exchange gifts, only receiving the "Santa Glaus." 
Matthew chose it all, except for his own, and Arlis went to town 
with him to buy that. And in the middle of the opening, the cries 
of surprise and joy, Matthew, standing back by the fire watching 
his children and cracking two English walnuts together between 
the palms of his hands, heard the strange car enter the cove. He 
heard it, and listened, and wondered, and by that time the 
others had heard, too. They turned toward him as though he 
would know and there was the same rise of sureness and wonder 
in each of them that Matthew was feeling himself. 

"No," he said. "It couldn't be the . . ." 

He had reached the door by that time, cutting off the words as 
he went outside. The car was stopping in the door yard and 
Knox was piling out from under the wheel, his wide face split 
with grinning, yelling, "Christmas gift, Papa. Christmas gift." 

"I'God," Matthew said shakily. "You got Christmas gift on 
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me that time. I'God . . ." He put his arms around Knox, feeling 
Knox's hands pounding on his back, and the others were running 
out of the house. 

Knox pitched Miss Hattie squalling into the air and Matthew 
watched Jesse John climbing more slowly out of the other side 
of the car. Involuntarily he looked behind him to see if Connie 
was there, too, but she was not and he pushed the thought of her 
out of the day immediately. 

"Jesse John," he said. They shook hands, grinning, and 
Matthew hit him on the shoulder with his other hand. 

"Let's get in the house," Knox bellowed, stamping around in 
the yard. "It's cold out here I tell you. It's cold!" 

He hurried to the car and opened the back door. He began 
scooping clumsily wrapped packages out of the back seat. "Christ- 
mas gifts for everybody," he said. "Didn't forget a soul on the 
place except that mule Odd John I used to plow. I forgot him as 
quick as I could." 

He came back to the front of the car where Jesse John met 
him to take part of his load. With one hand free, Knox patted 
a fender. 

"Of course, / didn't slip my mind neither. Take a look at her." 

They quietened down, solemnly contemplating the automobile. 
It was a brand-new Ford, the newness glistening and strange 
beside the old house. 

Matthew laughed. "I never drove anything but a T-model," he 
said. "They must pay you mighty good down yonder, son." 

Knox grinned. "It ain't paid for yet," he confided. "Just a 
little down, and the rest month by month till hell won't quit. 
That's the new thing pay while you ride." He patted the fender 
again. "But she's mine. She's all mine." 

They went into the house, going to the warm kitchen where 
Knox tumbled the packages on the table. He stirred them 
around with mock bewilderment. 

"Now, let me see," he said. "I did know how they went. But 
I can't seem to remember now." 

Miss Hattie was jumping up and down with excitement. Arlis 
went to the stove to chunk up the fire and put on a pot of coffee; 
it would be a long time before anybody would get around to 
thinking about breakfast. Then she bustled into the living room 
to bring back some of the fruit and candy. She took an orange- 
slice candy and bit it in half. She had needed to get away from 
the others for a moment alone. Last night she had waited to hear 



the sound of Crawford's horn tolling her down to the road and 
into his arms again. But it had not come and she felt forsaken 
by him in the presence of all the family's Christmas happiness. 

She had started back to the kitchen when she heard the stac- 
cato blast of horn. She stopped, horrified. He wouldn't come 
this morning, Christmas morning, of all times. But it was him; 
she knew the horn too well to mistake it. And she was going. They 
would never miss her, not for just a short time. She put down the 
candy sacks and went out into the dogtrot, hurrying to get 
away. But even in the midst of bedlam Matthew had heard. He 
opened the kitchen door. 

"Crawford?" he said, asking the useless question. 

She stopped in mid-flight. "Yes," she said breathlessly. "And 
I'm going. I've got a ..." She remembered it, then, the carefully 
wrapped scarf she had bought on her Christmas trip to town. 
She hurried into her bedroom to get it. She came back into the 
dogtrot, hurrying because she had been a long time responding 
and perhaps he would think she was not coming. 

Matthew faced her. "Arlis," he said. 

For the first time she felt like crying. He had the boys today; 
she could at least have ten minutes with Crawford. "Papa," she 
said. "I'm going." 

He put his hand on her arm, staying her. "Arlis," he said, his 
voice going on in the same tone. "Bring him home." 

"But Papa," she said. "You . . ." 

He smiled at her. "It's a time for folks to be together," he said. 
"You bring Crawford on up here. Hurry now. Knox and Jesse 
John got a Christmas gift for you." 

He turned back into the kitchen while she hurried away. He 
carried the look of her face in his eyes as he went, and he was glad 
he had had the heart to tell her a greater gift than the little 
thing he had bought in the five-and-dime. 

"Papa!" Knox cried, thrusting a package at him. "For you, 
Papa. Picked out special." 

Matthew, laughing excitedly, opened the package. He held up 
the bottle. "Store-bought whiskey," he said. "Why, I ain't had me 
no . . ." 

"I figured that would set just right with you," Knox said. He 
nudged him with a heavy thumb. "Of course, a man can't 
be stingy with Christmas whiskey." 

Matthew looked at Knox. He looked at him seeingly, searching 
him for the new Knox beyond the Christmas and home-coming 
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happiness. He saw his face red with windburn, and there was a 
largeness and openness in his movements and voice he had never 
had before. He turned to Jesse John, looking at him in the same 
way. Jesse John was thinner, drawn, his eyes shadowed by the 
questing that was in him. But he was smiling, too, watching 
Matthew as he opened the Christmas bottle of whiskey. 

"Sons," Matthew said. But there was no way to say it. They 
were watching him, afraid that he was going to put an embarrass- 
ment into the day that would stiffen them all against each other, 
make them self-conscious and unhappy. 

"Take a drink, Papa," Knox shouted. "Take a drink of your 
store-bought Christmas whiskey." 

"Before breakfast?" Matthew said, shock in his voice. "No sir." 
He put the bottle firmly aside. "My daddy always told me, 'Son, 
don't never take no drink before you get some food in your belly. 
Then you'll never be a drunkard/ " He grinned. "But it won't 
take long to get us some breakfast." 

The moment of too-deep feeling was gone away from them, 
and Knox turned away to pass out the rest of the presents. 
There was a sporty shirt for Rice, a cosmetics set for Miss Hattie, 
and a sweater for the old man. Knox hefted the last package, 
looking around. 

"Where did Arlis get off to?" he asked. 

"Right here, brother Knox," Arlis said from the kitchen 
doorway and she entered, Crawford beside her. She was happy 
and sparkling and Matthew saw the new locket on a thin gold 
chain around her neck. Her hand strayed near it, touching and 
fondling, every few minutes. 

"All for you," Knox said, passing the clumsy package to her. 
"Why, Crawford Gates," he went on. "If I'da knowed you was 
going to be here, I'd have brought you something, too. Something 
for everybody except that old mule I used to plow, was my in- 
tentions." 

They shook hands heartily. "How's the dam coming along?" 
Crawford asked. "You get a good job of work down there?" 

"I told them I could drive a tractor," Knox said. "And before 
they found out I couldn't, I could. Next month I'm graduating 
to a bulldozer." 

Arlis was exclaiming over the cosmetics set, identical with the 
one given Miss Hattie. She put it down to give Knox a hug and 
a kiss. Knox pretended to flee from her, but he was easily caught. 



Crawford turned toward Matthew. "Hello, Mr. Dunbar," he 
said. "I . . ." 

"Christmas gift, Crawford," Matthew said. "Christmas gift!" 

Crawford laughed. "You got me that time, Mr. Matthew. You 
sure got me." 

"How'd all you menfolks like some breakfast?" Arlis said 
briskly. 

Knox hugged her, lifting her off the floor. "That's my girl," he 
said. "I been out Santa Clausing since four o'clock this morning." 

"Well, here's coffee to start on," Arlis said, bringing the 
steaming pot from the stove. 

They began sitting down at the big round table. Matthew took 
his chair, beaming at them. The table was crowded, the way it 
ought to be, with every place occupied, and their voices filled 
the house. The old man tottered in from the living room; his 
hard-of-hearing ear could always catch the clink of cups and 
plates. Matthew turned to Jesse John sitting beside him and 
lowered his voice. 

"You heard anything, Jesse John?" 

Jesse John shook his head. "Not a thing, Papa. I just keep on 
looking." 

"Jesse John . . ." Matthew said. 

"All I can figure is, she's left the country," Jesse John said. He 
looked down at his cup of coffee. "I figure I'll be leaving, too, 
right after New Year's. I heard of a new dam building and I think 
maybe . . ." 

"Jesse John," Matthew said. "You . . ." 

Jesse John looked at him. He smiled faintly. "Christmas gift, 
Papa," he said. 

Matthew knew the meaning, the same meaning he had used 
against Crawford. Jesse John had come home for the day because 
it was Christmas, because Knox was coming, even though he had 
no money to bring presents of his own. And Christmas was not a 
time to grind the grist of their differences. 

Matthew laughed. "You got me, Jesse John. Didn't buy you boys 
nothing, because I didn't look to see you coming." He lowered 
his head toward Jesse John. "But I been saving a hundred dollars 
for you, son, out of the cotton money. It's yours to use how you 
see fit." 

"It'll help," Jesse John said. "But you . . ." 

Matthew turned away from him. "Well, Knox," he said. "I 
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hope your store-boughten is as good as the kind you make your- 
self/' 

"Better," Knox said. "Wouldn't touch corn myself. Nothing but 
the finest for old Knox." 

Matthew shook his head wonderingly. "You must be living 
high on the hog," he said. "New cars, and store whiskey . . ." 

"It comes in regular," Knox said. "Even if it does go out as 
regular, too. Jesse John is doing labor but he'd be all right, too, 
if he'd just keep working. But he takes off a day or two or three 
at a time to go chasing off." 

Matthew looked at Crawford. Crawford was watching Arlis 
at the stove, drawn away from the circle of voices by the softness 
and the love in his seeing. Matthew grinned faintly, noticing 
the new scarf around his neck. 

"Well, boys, we gonna have our hunt today?" Matthew said. 

Knox got up and went out of the room, coming back with his 
shotgun in a sheepskin-lined bag. "You derned tooting," he said. 
"That's one reason I come. Couldn't miss my Christmas hunting." 

He unsheathed the gun and handled it lovingly, breaking open 
the barrel and looking down it for rust and corrosion. He 
pointed the gun toward a window and pulled the trigger. 

"We got an extra gun," Matthew said to Crawford. "If you're 
a mind to go with us." 

"Fine," Crawford said heartily. "I'd like to do some hunting 
today." 

They ate breakfast, taking their time over the hearty meal while 
Arlis kept working between stove and table bringing fresh 
heaps of bacon and eggs and keeping the coffee cups full. They 
laughed and talked and the kitchen was full of noise and 
warmth and the smell of good food. 

When they got outside, dressed for the hunting, the day was 
cloudy, with the hint of snow in the air, and there was a brisk 
wind beginning to blow. Matthew stomped his feet in his shoes, 
feeling the tingle of cold in his toes, and held the gun in the 
crook of his arm, beating his hands together. 

"Ready to go?" he asked everybody in general. 

Arlis came running from the kitchen. "Papa," she called. "If 
you-all aim to have dinner, you better kill me a couple of 
chickens before you leave." 

Knox shouted. "Chicken for dinner, folks. That's my sis 
talking there." 

"She don't contemplate the fact we might bring our own 



dinner back with us," Matthew said. He leaned the gun against 
the side of the house and went to the chopping block. "Catch me 
two fine friers," he hollered. "Better make it three we're gonna 
be mighty hungry." 

He waited while the boys went into the chicken house. There 
was a sudden squawking and fluttering and some of them escaped 
into the open, careering, wings spread, across the open yard 
toward safety. Knox emerged, holding a flapping young rooster 
in each hand. The wings were beating in his lace and he ran 
toward the chopping block and Matthew. Matthew took one of 
the roosters, leaned down to get a chip to put under the wing to 
keep the chicken from flopping too much, and neatly whacked 
off the head. 

He turned the body loose and watched it flop headless on the 
ground, the neck spewing a thin stream of blood as arched and 
strong as urination. Matthew took the second chicken and by that 
time Rice was coming to the chopping block with one more, 
holding the wings harmless under his hands. Arlis came out to 
receive the bodies, holding them by the legs away from her so 
the drip of blood would not get on her shoes. 

"Now, don't you-all be late for dinner," she said. "When I get 
it cooked I aim to put it on the table." 

"We'll be here," Jesse John said. "Don't worry about that. We'll 
smell that chicken frying two miles away." 

They picked up their guns and moved off in a cluster. Arlis and 
Miss Hattie stood watching them for a moment, then Arlis turned 
briskly. 

"Come on, Miss Hattie," she said. "Help me get these chickens 
picked." 

Miss Hattie kept looking after them. "Men have all the fun," 
she said plaintively. "They get to go off hunting all the time, 
while us women . . ." 

"Hush now," Arlis said. "It's better than Papa moping around 
the house all day. He hadn't even thought about going hunting 
until Knox and Jesse John come." A proudness rose in her. 
"And Crawford is with them." 

They fanned out in the first field they came to, beating the 
sage grass for rabbits. It had never, somehow, become the custom 
to keep hunting dogs in Dunbar's Cove though the Dunbars had 
always hunted. They depended on beating up the game them- 
selves. Matthew walked in the middle with Knox and Rice fanned 
out on one side of him, Crawford and Jesse John on the other. 
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They moved slowly, stomping the patches of brush as they went, 
for often a rabbit will lay until the hunters pass if he has the 
chance. About halfway across the field a rabbit broke before 
Crawford and Matthew turned, lifting the gun to his shoulder. 
But it was Crawford's rabbit and he held his fire. Crawford 
lifted and fired in one quick movement. The rabbit tumbled 
as though it had been tripped by a string across his path. 

"By God, this Crawford's a hunting man," Knox shouted from 
Matthew's other side. A rabbit broke in the middle of his shout 
and he swung, firing too hastily. The shot scatted dirt where 
the rabbit had been. Rice fired behind him, knocking him 
tumbling. 

Crawford was grinning with pleasure. "It's been a time since 
I've done any hunting," he said. "I was afraid I couldn't hit 
the side of a barn." 

They went on to the next field. The wind was whipping at 
them, chilling them, and Matthew knew the game would be 
hugging close to their burrows for warmth. The metal of the 
gun was cold on his naked hands and he put one into his pocket 
for a moment. They crossed that field without any luck and 
climbed a fence into the next one. They were up on the side 
of the sloping hill, now, and the sage grass was waist-high here. 

"Heads up, boys," Matthew warned. "A covey of partridge 
been using in here all year." 

They walked slowly, guns tilted. Almost immediately the covey 
broke cover, drumming up with a startling flush of sound right 
under Matthew's feet, and Matthew jerked his gun around in 
sudden startlement. He fired and missed, then had time to level 
down on a single. He dropped that one, and the others were 
firing from the side. Rice and Jesse John dropped one each, the 
other two missing. 

Matthew stopped, laughing, and beat his hands together. "As 
many years as I've hunted, I ain't never got used to partridge 
coming up under you like that," he said. "I don't know how many 
times I've just stood there and watched 'em fly off. I don't reckon 
I'll ever be a bird hunter." 

"You got one, anyway," Knox said gloomily. "That's better than 
I done. What we need is a bird dog." 

"Wouldn't have one on the place," Matthew said firmly. "I 
don't aim to feed a dog eggs and chickens all year just so I can 
hunt him for two months in the fall." 

They went on across the field and clustered at the far end. 



"Man, that wind's cold," Knox complained. "Wish you'd 
brought that bottle of whiskey with you, Papa." 

"Well now," Matthew said. "Maybe I did at that." He slapped 
at his pockets slowly, tantalizingly, then pulled it out from under 
his overall bib. He looked at it in surprise. "Now, how did that 
get there? I mustn't of let my right hand know what my left 
hand was doing." 

They all took a drink and the whiskey warmed them against the 
wind. Privately, Matthew thought it didn't have the taste and 
bite that Knox's good corn had, but he kept the opinion to 
himself. One didn't criticize a Christmas gift brought from afar. 
Afterward, they hunted on, killing two more rabbits before they 
circled into the woods to search some hicker-nut trees that 
Matthew knew about. 

They quietened down, then, because squirrels are wary. They 
slipped into position around the first tree, circling it, and began 
searching the bare branches. Matthew froze, seeing the blob of 
fur, and began lifting his gun slowly. The squirrel, with the 
movement, flipped around to the other side of the trunk and 
Knox shot, the load rattling through the tree branches with a 
sudden rustle of sound. The squirrel clung to the tree for a 
moment, squeaking, then dropped leadenly. Matthew could hear 
the faint plop of the furred body against the ground. 

But he didn't have time to look. Three squirrels ran out of 
a knot-hole and down the tree. One of them was a big gray 
fox squirrel and he was coming down on Matthew's side. Matthew 
lifted and fired. The shot clustered into the trunk close to the 
squirrel and the squirrel clung still for a moment. Then it 
hustled out on a limb, chattering, and sprang directly at Mat- 
thew's face. Matthew ducked aside, throwing one arm up, and 
felt the squirrel hit his arm, biting into the sleeve. Then the 
squirrel dropped to the ground and scurried away. 

They were all watching, laughing. "That was a mighty mad 
squirrel," Knox said. "I thought he was going to take that gun 
away from you and beat you over the head with it." 

"He was coming on me, all right," Matthew said shakily. He 
had never seen a squirrel act that way and he was daunted by 
the bold attack. 

The other squirrels had disappeared, in the midst of the ex- 
citement, and the group moved off after taking another drink 
from the bottle. It was half-empty, now, and Matthew looked at 
it thoughtfully. 
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They worked two more trees, getting one squirrel in each 
one, pausing after each kill for a drink. Then they came out into 
the fields again. Matthew stopped there, breathing hard in the 
cold air, feeling warm and stirred with the hunting and the 
whiskey. He looked up at the thin blur of sun through the 
clouds. 

"Boys," he said. "I reckon we better get on back to the house. 
We got too much whiskey in us." 

"Aw, Papa," Knox said. "We got a lot of hunting to do . . ." 

Matthew shook his head. "Pretty soon somebody's gonna start 
shooting wild," he said. He laughed, to take the sting out of his 
rebuke. "Why, the last two times I shot, it looked like the front 
sights was doing a shimmy." 

Jesse John looked around at the rabbits and birds and squirrels 
hung on their belts. The rabbits and the squirrels dripped blood 
down their pants legs. 

"We got enough," he said. "Chicken for dinner and game for 
supper. We don't have to kill everything on the place." 

Knox tossed up his head. "Am I wrong, boys?" he demanded. 
"Or do I smell the good frying of a chicken?" 

They went home. They clattered into the yard, the guns un- 
breached under their arms, and surged into the warmth of the 
kitchen. The kitchen was filled to overflowing with their vitality 
and movement and mirth and Arlis fussed them on into the living 
room out of her way until she had the food on the table. They 
clustered around the hearth fire, showing the killed game to 
the old man, who grinned and chuckled over the thought of good 
eating. He felt good enough to get out the story of how he used 
to stand on the front porch before breakfast in the morning and 
kill enough squirrels for breakfast. But those days were gone 
forever. 

They ate dinner, at last, long after they were hungering for 
it, and they gorged themselves on the chicken, on hot biscuits 
and chicken gravy, finishing it off with great slices of Arlis' 
Christmas cakes, chocolate, banana, and rich nut cake. After- 
ward they sat sluggishly around the fire and talked, Matthew 
wanting to ask all sorts of questions about the work at the dam, 
when were they thinking of coming home again, whether they 
missed the cove in the way he hoped they did. But he did not ask; 
this was not the day for such things, this was Christmas, and he 
was comfortable and happy and tired with the fullness thereof. 
The day ran down in their tiredness and their comfort and 



Matthew and his boys talked desultorily before the fire while 
Crawford went into the kitchen with Arlis. Miss Hattie shuttled 
between the kitchen and the living room, hanging over Matthew's 
shoulder while he played Knox two games out of three at checkers. 
In the corner, the old man slept the sleep of old age, rousing 
occasionally at the sound of their voices but sinking back into 
sleep again almost immediately. 

Along in the shank of the afternoon Knox stirred, lifting his 
arms and stretching and saying to Jesse John, "Well, I reckon 
we better be getting on back." 

"What about that game supper?" Matthew protested. "We'll 
never eat up all that game by ourselves." 

"It sounds mouth-watering," Knox admitted. He looked at 
Jesse John. "But we better go on." He grinned. "The fact is, I 
got me a date tonight with a purty little waitress." 

They stirred into going-away, Knox and Jesse John walking 
into the kitchen to say goodbye to Arlis. Arlis hugged them and 
kissed them and cried a little about their departure, while 
Crawford came into the living room to Matthew. 

"I reckon I better be leaving, too," he told Matthew. "I ap- 
preciate being invited today, Mr. Matthew. I appreciate it a 
lot." 

Matthew looked up at him thoughtfully. "Glad to have you, 
Crawford. It was a good Christmas, wasn't it?" 

Crawford smiled. "Better than I expected," he said. "I figured 
to sit around my room all day, and eat a boarding-house dinner." 

Matthew stood up. "We were glad to have you," he said 
formally. 

Crawford waited, wanting him to say more, wanting him to 
go on. He looked at Matthew, the man nearer to him, he knew 
suddenly, than any man had been since the death of his father, 
and he fumbled in his mind for words. But there were no words, 
no magic, no sudden key to understanding between them. So 
he waited on Matthew, even hoping that somehow Matthew 
would have the magic in his mind though it was absent from 
Crawford. Matthew knew why Crawford was waiting, and he 
wanted to say the Christmas welcome on into the future, open to 
him the freedom of Arlis and the cove. 

But he could not; and Crawford went away to the kitchen 
again to take leave of Arlis. In a moment Matthew heard his car 
start and drive away and saw Arlis coming back from his de- 
parture, her head bowed against the cold wind sweeping night- 
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ward through the dogtrot. The boys were ready by now and they 
all went out into the yard, taking Arlis with them again, Knox 
going to the car with his arm around her shoulders. Knox patted 
the tender of the new Ford. 

"Look at her, Arlis," he said. "Some day I'll come and take 
you for a ride. She's all mine," he said happily. "Maybe one of 
these days I'll even own title to her." 

"Hate to see you boys go," Matthew said, standing with one 
hand on each of their shoulders. 

"Got to get back, Papa," Knox said cheerfully. He climbed 
behind the wheel and Jesse John opened the car door on the 
other side, getting in. 

"Take me for the ride, too," Miss Hattie said. "Promise, 
Knox? Promise?" 

"I promise," Knox said. "I'll take you all riding." 

"Come back," Matthew called, stooping to see their faces. 
"Come back when you can." 

Knox and Jesse John waved their hands, and Knox started the 
motor. He wheeled the car in a big circle, turning it pointing 
away from the house. Rice stood apart, his hands thrust into his 
jacket pockets, watching silently. 

Knox lowered the window on his side. "Merry Christmas," he 
called. "Merry Christmas, Papa. And a Happy New Year." 

"You boys come back," Matthew called after them. "Come back 
soon." 

They drove away, leaving Matthew and Arlis and Miss Hattie 
and Rice standing watching them. The sun was low in the sky 
now and the wind was chiller than ever. The day seemed finished, 
drab, cold with a steel-gray coldness. But Matthew stood watching 
until the car was gone. 

And that was Christmas, 1936, for the Dunbars, in Dunbar's 
Cove. 



VISTA V 

Flood 



THE HIGH WATER began to come with the New Year. At Chicka- 
saw, in December, it had been necessary to pump out the new 
cofferdams that were being driven across the riverbed to enclose 
the construction area of the spillways. But in January it was no 
longer possible to keep the water out and the work had to be 
suspended, putting the entire dam-building force on halftone. 

There was an ominous crescendo of water. Matthew began 
watching the river, going down early in the morning to look out 
across the muddy expanse. The surface was roiled, silent, vicious 
with flood-tide vigor, and he stood silently staring out across the 
violent waste. It slipped by quietly, with swirl and eddy and 
gurgle, each morning a little higher, the debris larger, brush and 
limbs and logs slipping silently by on the big current, eddying 
against the bank and snagging, smaller debris piling up quickly 
behind it until the water was shifted away or until the key jam 
was cleared by the force pressing upon it from behind. 

Matthew had lived his life beside the river. Now he stood each 
morning and afternoon, measuring the new stick planted the day 
before, watching the water and shaking his head. It looked as 
though it was going to be bad. He told Rice and Arlis as much, 
knowing they could not remember the fact of the '17 flood, but 
only the tales built on fact. 

In '17, for the only time that he could remember, the water 
had reached to the house. The old Dunbars had built well and 
high, on a rise of ground constant from the river, and, though 
the river and creek often flooded out into the fields, only in '17 
had it reached the house. And now, standing on the river bank, 
Matthew remembered that time, the hurry and grab of possessions 
before the retreat to higher ground, the later, slower, return to 
find mud slick on the kitchen floor, the walls marked a foot high 
inside the rooms with the farthest reach of the flood. This time, 
too, it was going to be bad; he could feel it in his bones. 

The pile of water built up all the way from the Mississippi. 
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That river was out of its banks, ravaging the new-built levees 
with the peculiar ferocity that only the muddy Mississippi attains. 
The Ohio, usually calm and clear, was muddied with fast water 
spreading devastatingly out of its banks, drowning the towns, 
covering houses and factories and highways and railroads with 
its muddy rising. The pile built all the way up the flat, crooked 
reaches of the Tennessee, into the mountains where the winter 
rains seeped and trickled drop by drop to join the flood. 

Reports began to come in from the Ohio, where the flood had 
turned into disaster. There were tales of men barricaded in flooded 
factories where they had gone to protect the machinery from the 
water, and could not get out. There were headlines, suffering and 
hardship, the kind of misery that only flood water in cold January 
can bring. Matthew, in town one day, gave five dollars to a Red 
Cross relief collection and went back home to stare at his own 
river. The crest was building slowly, much more slowly than ever 
before. But it would come. 

Matthew did not know that a dam named after a determined 
senator from Nebraska had been closed in March of 1936 and 
when the gates went down on Norris Dam the water began filling 
over two million acre-feet of storage. 

The men who run the TVA dams know the fall of water in 
the valley as they know the way home after work. They gather 
rainfall and stream flow data, they transmit it to the reservoir 
control centers, they plot the reservoir guide curves for the im- 
poundage and release of the water. From the teletypes each morn- 
ing come weather reports giving the amount of rainfall expected, 
and its area of distribution. Reserved long-distance calls from 
TVA offices over the entire area deliver actual rainfall and river 
stages to the central office. And upon these the operation of the 
dams depends. The making of power is important; but the con- 
trol of flood water is more important and this control always 
supersedes the mere manufacture of electricity. 

It is a year-round cycle. In the spring the reservoirs are filled 
to carry sufficient water through the relatively dry summers. In 
the fall the big draw-down starts, and along the stretches of reser- 
voir lakes ugly mudflats begin to appear. But the men in oper- 
ation know that more rain is coming, in November and December 
and January. They know that the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
will crest and flood, that water from the Tennessee at the wrong 
time will add damage and disaster. 

The water already held must be released to make room for more 



water to come, even if it must spill over the gates instead of whirl- 
ing productively through turbines. For it must be released at 
exactly the right time. The idea is to stretch out the flood, pre- 
crest and post-crest, so the water will have room to move. Then 
the new water, the flood flow, must be held behind the big dams 
until it too can be released slowly, without damage to Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee and Guntersville, Alabama, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, and Cairo, Illinois. 

There are not yet enough dams to do the job completely. The 
cofferdams at Chickasaw are flooded out, the men go grumblingly 
on halftime, working shift and shift so no one will be thrown 
completely out of work. The debris of flood water sifts and snags 
on the newly cleared reservoir area, requiring extra work later to 
remove it and burn it, to clear again the sailing line. The en- 
gineers go crazy, and the construction schedule goes to hell. 

But the flood crest is lower, slower, and safer because of Norris 
the dam and the man. One morning Matthew visits his stick 
to see that the water is dropping now. The danger is past without 
damage, for Norris has modified the flood flow, and though the 
water reached over thirty-five feet, it did not approach the forty- 
eight of 1917. Matthew has heard of the great disasters on the 
Ohio, and he had expected one here. This January had held all 
the earmarks of a big flood. But it did not happen. 

He stands on his river bank in Dunbar's Cove, looking up the 
river and shaking his head. Something has happened up there, 
he realizes, for he knows and understands the river in all its moods 
and fevers. He reaches for the muddy stick he had planted in the 
river bank, looking at it thoughtfully, and walks back slowly to 
the house carrying it in his hand. Always in his lifetime he has 
heard talk; of the '17 flood and the big one in 1886 when, it was 
said, a steamboat navigated Market Street in Chattanooga. But 
now he can tell a tale to his own grandchildren of another kind 
of flood the flood that did not happen. 



Chapter Eleven 



SPRING CAME, bringing work and restlessness. The trees were 
webby with light green against the sky and the birds returned, 
their plump bodies trembling with the frantic joy of singing in 
the soft early mornings. Spring moved in Dunbar's Cove; in 
Crawford and Arlis clinging together in the night-darkened car 
down on the river road, in Miss Hattie rambling artless and un- 
satisfied through the cove, her mood as random as the flight of a 
bird. Matthew remembered in the warm nights the early days 
of his marriage, when his bed had not been empty but filled with 
the great bulk of Canna, and he was glad each night of the tired- 
ness from the day's work. 

And Rice. 

He had met her first at Wednesday night prayer meeting. As 
early as February he had taken to going, the restlessness building 
in him even before the soft wafts of spring had stirred his young- 
ness. He could not endure any longer the withdrawal that had 
come on him since the disastrous summer before and so he had 
taken the habit of dressing in slacks and white shirt at night and 
going into town to wait for miracles around the front of the drug- 
store, to see the movie, or to go to the nearer-by church on the 
nights there was a preaching or a singing or a social. He loitered 
outside with the other boys, silent still and withdrawn even while 
giving of his company, and in none of the going and seeing and 
talking did he find an assuagement of his restlessness. Until the 
night he saw her. 

He was sitting on a side bench, near a window, when her face 
swam toward him out of the cluster of faces. She had been there 
before. He knew her name, her family, her situation, but he had 
never seen her until this night. She was a little girl, tiny even, 
with brown hair, and a softness in her lips. Her eyes were wide, 
brown, serious, and her name was Jo Ann Allbright. Watching 
her, he remembered that she had been in grammar school with 
him, and in high school a grade behind, though he had never 



known her. But now her face swam out at him and he could not 
take his eyes away. She saw him looking and for an instant she 
stared back, a startlement in her, before she dropped her eyes 
to the hymn book in her hand and started singing again. 

He waited outside until she came from the church and walked 
away toward home with her brother. Then he followed down 
the road behind them, walking with a group of boys though in 
wish and feeling by her side, and that night he did not sleep for 
a long time in the empty room that Knox had left him. With 
Charlene gone, he had thought it was all over. He had looked 
into a bleak and womanless future, believing that he could not 
love again, that he could not even paddle in lightness with light 
and meaningless words for the idle gift of sex. He had felt mo- 
nastic, withdrawn, alone; and now it was all changed in the mo- 
ment when her face had come into his seeing, changing Charlene 
from a still-aching present into a dim, rather unpleasant, 
memory. 

He went twice to church again, seeing her both times, sitting on 
a bench where he could watch the cheek-side profile of her face. 
She did not once turn, but he felt she knew and marked his pres- 
ence. She sat very still on the bench and he observed the delicate 
turn of her cheek, shadowed by her hair, and just the slight out- 
line of her nose. She was so tiny, so fragile, his hands ached to 
hold her. Each time he stood aside and saw her walk away from 
the church yard with her brother, her mother, her father, and 
each time he followed lonely down the road in the middle of a 
cluster of boys. 

At home his mood changed, too. He worked furiously alongside 
Matthew in the field, liking the start and run of sweat on his 
body. Between them they had a job of plowing to do for it was 
a big farm with just two left to run it. They rested the mules 
by plowing the two teams turn about, letting each pair out to 
pasture on alternate days. But there was no rest for their bodies, 
though Matthew had cut the cotton acreage drastically, was put- 
ting in more hay and corn, especially hay, and had driven a 
small herd of beef calves into the pasture to feed and fatten and 
sell. He romped and teased with Miss Hattie, driving her into 
a frenzy of pleasure or annoyance as the mood struck her. Matthew 
watched him without comment, in amazement. He was glad, 
whatever the reason, and he did not inquire after it. 

On the third time, Rice waited on the doorstep of the church 
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for her to appear. That was the proper time, before the service, 
for he had noted that she came alone, single from her family, and 
only accompanied them home. He felt the stiffness of embarrass- 
ment rigidify into him when she came into sight. She knew why 
he was waiting, too, the moment she saw him on the steps watch- 
ing. She walked slowly across the yard and up the steps, feeling 
that her legs were not moving right, that her hips were going 
to sway beneath the demure dress, waiting for the touch of his 
hand on her arm. 

"Jo Ann/' Rice said. His voice was abrupt, blurting, and he 
put out a hand to stay her for the necessary moment. "Hello, 
Jo Ann." 

She stopped. "Why, hello, Rice/' she said, smiling at him, and 
he was overwhelmed by the smile. 

He looked down at her tiny figure and wished desperately that 
he had not come tonight. He felt fourteen again, asking for his 
first date. 

"Jo Ann/' he said. "I ... let me walk you home tonight/' 

She paused perceptibly, as though she were considering. "All 
right," she said at last, after an agonizing moment in which he 
was sure she would deny him. "All right. I'd be glad to walk with 
you." 

Then she went on into the church house. He let out a deep 
breath, realizing suddenly how long it had been since he had 
breathed. He laughed, feeling that it was going to be a good 
spring, after all, with all the good work in the fields and Jo Ann 
and all. He could not endure going into the church now, to sit 
idly watching her until it was time to leave. So he waited outside, 
listening to the cluster of voices for the pure tones of her singing. 
Once or twice he was sure that he heard her. 

At the end of the service he met her at the steps, stiff again 
for the moment, but she only smiled, taking his arm with an easy, 
natural, accustomed manner as though they had always been 
walking. They both knew they were being remarked by the 
young and the old alike, that tomorrow it would be known. He 
was very tall beside her tininess and he had to stoop to hear her 
casual voice. 

But soon they were alone on the dark road. They moved mi- 
nutely, walking as slowly as it was possible to walk. It was too 
much of an aloneness, and Rice cleared his throat. 

"I've been wanting to walk you home," he said. 

She looked up at him. "I've been waiting for you to ask." 



With her admission, he put his hand on her hand where it 
rested lightly on his arm. She promptly took the hand away and 
they walked separate for a time. Then he replaced her hand under 
his elbow and she did not remove it this time when he covered 
it with his own. 

"I thought you were going with Charlene," she said. 

"Oh," he said carelessly. "I haven't gone with Charlene in a 
long time. It's been nearly a year." 

"She's mighty pretty," Jo Ann said. "I guess she's just about 
the prettiest girl . . ." 

"Yeah," Rice said. "If you like red hair." He looked at her hair. 
"My own favorite is brown." 

She smiled at him, and they walked on together. There was a 
friendly, comfortable easiness between them that he had never 
felt with Charlene. With Charlene had always been tenseness, 
trying, the ever-present background of physicality. 

"Listen, Jo," Rice said. "Can I see you again next Sunday 
night? You'll be at church anyway and I ..." 

"How did you know I don't like to be called Jo Ann?" she 
said, her voice pleased. 

He shook his head, laughing. "I didn't," he said. "Jo just seems 
to fit you better. What about Sunday night all right?" 

And they walked on, friendly and close in the beginning of a 
new love. It was different from Charlene, in a way Rice could 
not have told, but it came from the differentness of Jo. She was 
quiet, reserved, friendly in a way he had never known. Within 
two weeks he was taking her to church instead of only walking 
her home, and so he had to sit with her during the service instead 
of waiting outside with the unattached boys, singing with her 
from the same hymn book, each of them holding a corner. Be- 
cause she was so quiet and demure and feminine he was a little 
afraid of her and he did not even kiss her for a long time. But 
that was all right, too. She was reluctant the first time, turning 
her face, her warm, tiny body surging away from the holding 
strength of his arms. She fought him silently, desperately, and 
he felt the silken slide of her cheek under his lips as her mouth 
twisted frantically away. He laughed a small laugh, excited and 
breathy, and put his hand on her chin to find her lips, finding 
too a panicky response, a sudden opening and giving, that left 
him breathless. She was very strong in clinging to him, stronger 
than he had imagined she could be in her tininess. 
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She drew away, shuddering, her face hidden again, and he stood 
breathless, watching her. "Jo . . ." he said. 

He could hear the crying in her voice. "I guess . . ." she said. 
"I guess you're satisfied now." 

"Jo," he said, broken with her hurt. "A kiss ... it was just a 
friendly . . ." 

She flung her voice at him. "You kept on," she said. "On and 
on and on. You get a girl all stirred up and then it's just a kiss . . ." 

He put his arms around her, knowing her trembling body in 
his own fired muscles. He was awe-shaken at the power of her 
feeling. She was such a tiny, quiet, happy girl. There had not 
been this earnestness in Charlene; with her it had been a tanta- 
lization and a withdrawal, a game harmless, exciting, without 
a breath of seriousness. 

"You got no right," Jo said. "You can't just kiss and go away 
and kiss somebody else. You take me walking for weeks and don't 
say a word about kissing and then all of a sudden you just want 
a little kiss . . ." 

"Jo," he said pleadingly. "I didn't know. I ..." 

She drew away from him again. She dabbed at her face with 
her handkerchief. "Give me a cigarette," she said. He was startled 
into immobility at her demand. "I said give me a cigarette." 

He handed her one, held the match for her, watched her puff 
furiously. She choked on the first puff but then she managed it all 
right. She tossed back her head, blowing the smoke straight up 
into the dark air. 

"I reckon you're figuring on being another Knox Dunbar," she 
said. "Running over the county and kissing everything in sight. 
I know the reputation he built for the Dunbars. And if you think 
you . . ." 

"I wouldn't think of it," he protested. "I know Knox did ... 
but I . . ." 

She puffed on the cigarette again, flung it away from her. "I 
better not hear of it," she said grimly. "And when you think about 
kissing me . . ." she stood on tiptoe and laid her mouth against 
his, her small hands clenching at his ribs. "Don't call it a light 
thing in your mind. You hear me? You better mean it when you 
put your mouth to mine." Her voice was fierce, even mock-savage 
and very, very serious. He loved her for the seriousness, in 
laughter and exasperation, and behind the love he was both 
troubled and happy. He had never known a girl who would say 
out her meaning in just that plain and open fashion, and the 



knowledge stayed him from the conquering of her fierce acqui- 
escence. He did not kiss her again that night, only holding her 
hand in his for a long moment on telling her goodbye. 

As for Jo she watched him go, feeling the love move in her 
that she had lived with for a long time now, ever since high school 
when he had been one grade ahead of her, a tall, lean, speedy 
forward on the basketball team. He had been shocked by her 
openness, she knew; he did not know that it had been building 
in her since high school, that she had walked and sauntered be- 
fore him at church and dance and school, dreaming of his eye 
picking out her face from the crowd. She had hurt with a bitter 
jealousy when he appeared with the dish-faced little Charlene, 
had angered herself over every simpering devotion he paid her. 
And now, at last, he had seen her, the ample reward for all her 
long waiting since the days when she had devotedly watched him 
romp up and down the hardwood floor in basketball tournaments. 

When she went into the house her mother was waiting up for 
her. "You're taking a long time to walk home from church these 
nights," she said with mild disapproval. "We've all been in bed 
for hours." 

"Don't wait up for me, mother," she said flippantly. And then 
she looked at her, woman to woman. "Because I'm going to marry 
that boy, Mama." 

"You'd better be careful," her mother said. "Them Dunbar 
boys . . . you just better be careful." 

Rice tried to go slowly, thoughtfully, thinking about the knowl- 
edge he had faced tonight. He could have her; he could have had 
her tonight. He knew that the weight of his hand would have 
laid her ready and he had been afraid. He wondered if Knox 
would have known the fear but Knox would not have perceived 
the deadly earnestness behind her giving. He would have rushed 
in to take her without thought, refusing to acknowledge the fatal- 
ness of her intent. But Rice knew. He understood the conditions 
as well as she, though they had not been formulated into words. 
She was his, to walk and talk with, to kiss and make love. But 
it was real, it was not a playtoy, and when he laid his hand to her 
there would be no turning back. 

He wanted to think about it, to decide seriously whether he 
wanted her so badly. But he could not think. The spring was 
bubbling in his blood and his step was light on the dark road. 
He stopped to take off his shoes, to feel the cool night-time dust 
squish between his toes in the way he remembered from his child- 
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hood, and moved whistling, his hands in his pockets, the polished 
shoes looped by the strings around his neck, dangling and bounc- 
ing on his chest as he sprinted and cavorted in the road. His feet 
were light and easy in the bareness and he thought, She wants 
to put shoes on our love. The women always want a love time 
with the comfort of good shoes. But a man ought to be free and 
light in the springtime. He saw the dark bulk of the car parked 
on the road at the entrance to the cove. He stopped whistling 
and moved more slowly in the shadows of the trees until he could 
hear their voices murmuring, point and counterpoint. He went 
to the side of the car and put his head into the window. 

"Why the hell don't you two get married?" he said. 

They sat apart from each other, abruptly. 

"Rice!" Arlis said sharply. "You got no right to come 
sneaking . . ." 

He grinned. "You could have heard me coming for half a mile 
if you'd been listening." 

Crawford laughed. "I heard him," he said. "I just didn't pay 
him any mind." 

Rice leaned on the window of the car. "Old folks like you-all 
oughtn't to be setting out in no car," he said. "Why don't you cut 
out all this foolishness?" 

Arlis laughed. "Maybe we enjoy our foolishness, Rice. Just like 
you do." 

Rice looked back up the road the way he had come. "I'll tell 
you one thing," he said. "It ain't no foolishness where I just come 
from. It's anything but that." He looked back at their dark faces. 
"You got a cigarette on you, Crawford?" Crawford handed him 
one and he lit it, the match flaming up their faces abruptly into 
sight and then dropping them down into darkness again. "You 
know, I can tell you just exactly what a coon feels like when he's 
hungry before a baited trap. I know just perzactly what starts up 
in him in the way of wanting and fear." 

"What in the world are you talking about?" Arlis said, her 
voice slightly exasperated. "You've got the moon madness, Rice 
Dunbar." 

Rice stood away from the car. "It spreads like malaria this 
time of the year," he said. He regarded them from the safety of 
the dark. "I reckon you've had a taste of the coon, too." He turned 
to go away from them. "Well, don't let the night dew settle in 
your rheumatism," he said. He was already moving away but he 
stopped and hollered back at them. "I know one sure way to get 



married, anyhow. A way where Papa couldn't object." He 
laughed, wild and happy and going away from them. "In fact, 
he'd probably be glad to hold the shotgun for you." 

They laughed together at his departure, making a joke of his 
wild words. 

"He's right you know?" Crawford said at the end of laughter. 
"Matthew couldn't say us nay, then." 

She changed, turning away. "That's all you think about now," 
she said. "Not about love or getting married or TVA or why we 
have to wait. You just want to . . ." 

"It's been a long time," he said with angry urgency. This was 
the way the mood of love shifted and changed between them. 
"Too long, Arlis. We can't just go on night after night after night, 
forbidding everything that love's got . . ." 

"We're together," Arlis said. "That's all that counts. We can 
see each other and talk to each other and hold hands. He hasn't 
denied us that, has he?" 

"No," Crawford said bitterly. "He's given us that much." 

They sat silently for a time, in the way they had developed 
between them. Crawford smoked quietly, letting the blood sim- 
mer down. 

"I'm sorry," he said at last. "It's just . . ." 

She turned toward him. "I know, Crawford," she said. "I 
know." Her voice pleaded for a change toward happiness and hope 
again. "He'll change in time. If we can just wait, he'll learn we 
really love each other." 

He looked at her thoughtfully. "It's not a bad idea," he said 
slowly. "If you had to tell him that you were pregnant he 
couldn't lay his will in your way then. If you had the courage . . ." 

"You don't know Matthew Dunbar," she said with a short 
laugh. "He'd rather call it Dunbar any day." 

He flipped the cigarette out the window. "I'm going to talk to 
him," he said firmly. "We can't keep on . . ." he laughed again, 
pushing it away. There was no profit in a continual bitter mull- 
ing over their apartness. "We'll be getting the rheumatism from 
the night damp before we ever get married, at this rate of 
progress." 

"You know what I told him," she said softly. "And, sooner or 
later, he'll have to give his consent . . ." 

"I said I was going to talk to him," Crawford said. His voice 
changed, his arms reaching for her. "Now, come here." 

They kissed lingeringly, knowing just how long they could 



cling together before they had to draw apart. It had been a long, 
cold winter to spend together in the car. And now, in the spring, 
it was worse. Much worse. Crawford fumbled for another 
cigarette. 

"He's forgotten how it is," he said. "He's too old to remember 
how you feel when you're young and the spring runs in your blood 
like branch water. If he remembered, he couldn't do it to us." 

But Matthew had his day, too. It started far back, with a deep 
restlessness that refused to go away with the work and the busy- 
ness of the spring planting. It built day by day with the surge of 
the season and he tossed restless in his empty bed, in the empty 
room, remembering the great warmth of Canna sleeping beside 
him. And one day, working in the fields with Rice, he hitched 
his mule to a tree at the end of the row and told Rice to expect 
him back when he saw him, for he had some business to attend 
to. 

He walked out of the cove, going up over the hills, moving 
slowly as was his habit, feeling the liquid run and strength of his 
muscles. He was still a vigorous man though he seemed older 
than actuality because of his slow and deliberate way. He walked 
the five miles without hurry, not following a path but breasting 
up hill and down cove through trees and underbrush and fields 
until he came out on the ridge he sought. He stopped then, look- 
ing down at the neat little house below. It was painted white with 
a green trim, an unusual sight in this country, and the yard was 
neatly raked. Clothes fluttered on the line, incredibly white in 
the spring sunshine. There was a picket fence around the front 
yard, white-washed, and flowers growing in the black circles of 
old tires, bursts of color rimmed by worn-out rubber. Next door 
was a pinewood church, old now and leaning to one side, the 
doors hanging open to the wind, the windows broken out by care- 
lessness and small boys. Along three sides of the church building 
the siding had been ripped off, leaving the scar of unfinished 
wood underneath. 

But Matthew was not viewing the scene with a disinterested 
eye; he was watching the position of the window blind in the 
kitchen window. It was up, allowing the light to enter, and he 
smiled with relief. He wouldn't have liked the five-mile walk 
for nothing. He started down the side of the hill, moving faster 
now, plowing along through the underbrush until he came out 
into the open, then walking across the pasture toward the back 
of the house. She was out in the yard by the time he arrived, hang- 
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ing out more clothes, and he stopped at the edge of the barbed 
wire fence that enclosed the back yard. 

"Howdy, Miz Anson," he said. "How are you today?" 

She turned in surprise. "Why, Mr. Dunbar," she said. She 
laughed, her heavy body shaking. "I was just saying to myself last 
week, 'It's been a long time since you've seen Matthew Dunbar, 
Edna. I just wonder how he's getting along.' " 

"Just fine, Miz Anson," Matthew said. "How you been making 
out?" 

"As fine as can be expected, I reckon, for a widder woman," 
she said. "Why don't you come in the kitchen and have a cup of 
tea?" 

"Thank you kindly, ma'am," Matthew said. He stooped under 
the barbed wire and they walked across the yard together into 
the kitchen. 

He sat down at the table, watching her bustle around the stove 
chunking up the fire. She put the kettle on the eye, talking all 
the time, and got out the cups and saucers. Once, in passing by 
the window, she paused and absent-mindedly pulled down the 
window shade. She always managed to accomplish it without 
seeming to know what she was doing. 

Matthew sat watching her, waiting patiently. It was her fancy 
to drink hot tea instead of coffee, and this was the only house in 
which Matthew had ever been served tea, except for the iced 
variety during the hot weather. She was a big, plump, round 
woman, her arms firm and heavy. She wore her hair in a short, 
curly fuzz that made her face look young and plump and tender. 
All the lines went up; the curve of her mouth, the tilt of her eyes, 
the laughter wrinkles. 

Once, Matthew knew, she had been married to an itinerant 
preacher named Lafayette Anson, who had devoted his time to 
preaching on Saturday in the small towns round about and all the 
money he made to building the church next door to his house. 
The two of them had lived in a tent during all the years while 
the church was building, for he would not spend a dime for the 
rent or the building of a home. He had been a tall, dour, dark 
man, with little to say when the spirit was not in him, while she 
had always been as she was now, light and laughing. Matthew 
had often wondered how they had ever met and married. 

But Miz Anson seemed to be content. She lived in the tent, 
year after year, with a few hardy flowers planted in the swept 
plot of ground before the tent door, and often she was seen in 
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overalls helping the dark preacher to build his church, handing 
up nails and timber to him on his ladder. Near the end, when 
the church was nearly finished, the preacher slipped and broke 
his leg while shingling the roof and she had finished the job, 
crawling and clambering over the roof in her plump, filled, over- 
alls, her mouth full of shingle nails, while the preacher sat on the 
ground below, the plaster-casted leg stretched straight away from 
him, and furiously split out new shingles with frow and maul, 
crawling on hands and one knee to stack them for drying when 
the pile built up around him. 

The church weathered during the building, waiting open to 
the rain during the long intervals when money was not available. 
It was already old when Preacher Anson could begin holding his 
services there. It was not very close to many families and, be- 
sides, Preacher Anson's denomination and convictions were rather 
vague and before long he returned to his accustomed street cor- 
ners, leaving the empty building to age and weather still along- 
side the home tent. Apparently the preacher did not greatly care, 
the construction and not the use his sufficient drive or, perhaps, 
from long habit, he felt more comfortable and at home crying 
down brimstone in a country-town street than he did in a church 
building. He used it as a place to read his Bible and prepare his 
sermons, sitting in the front bench with the dismantled pulpit 
before him as a desk. Some of the shingles had been put on before 
they were fully dried and before long they pulled away, leaving 
huge cracks that let in the sky and the rain. But this did not seem 
to bother him either. Miz Anson found him there one day 
slumped over the pulpit-desk. She had waited a long time, a day 
and a night and part of another day, to look in on him. She knew 
he did not like to be disturbed and she was, above all, a dutiful 
wife. 

With the insurance money some wondered had the preacher 
himself bought the insurance policy when he was so hungry for 
sanctified timber she had hired the building of the little house 
for herself, on the ground where the floorless tent had been so 
she would not have to make a new garden, painting it herself 
white with a green trim, which was a wonder in that country 
of paintless buildings. And she lived there, year after year, be- 
coming older and plumper, and the happy, smiling lines of her 
face, that had never been down-turned by the years of the 
preacher, became deeper and jollier. She kept the house very 
neatly, the furniture dusted and arranged, with snow-white doilies 



on the backs of the chairs and on the tables. In the kitchen her 
pots and pans hung in tidy glistening ranks on the wall and there 
was not a day when the clotheslines in the back yard were not 
loaded with white-clean sheets and pillowcases. For her firewood 
she gradually, year by year, ripped the church building apart 
the weathered wood burned freely, hotly, in her fireplace. 

There were those who wondered if the insurance money had 
been enough to keep her all these years in such style, after the 
expenditure of the neat little house. But there were others 
enough who knew that Miz Anson was hospitable, comfortable, 
friendly, and acquiescent. No one knew just how or when it had 
started, how the word had been passed around the coves and hills; 
but there were men who walked over the ridge to Miz Anson's, 
to peer down into the hollow at the kitchen window shade, for it 
was Miz Anson's fancy that no two men should ever meet and 
converse at her house. 

Matthew had been coming to Miz Anson now for a long time; 
he had endured his celibacy for a year after Canna died, and still 
he did not visit her more than once or twice a year. Often he 
would pause in his fields and look in this direction as though he 
could see over the hills and coves the friendly little white house 
with the green trim and then he would shake his head, telling 
himself that it was not yet time. And once in the long while, once 
or twice a year, without thinking about it at all he would set 
off on the five-mile trek to her side. 

She came from the stove and put the cup of hot tea before him. 
He waited to pick up the cup, looking down at it, until she sat 
down at the table with him. It was a plain cup, almost translucent, 
and it was very fragile alongside his big, rough hand. 

"Lemon?" Miz Anson said. "Sugar?" 

Matthew took both, stirring the sugar with a tiny silver spoon. 
He picked up the delicate cup and drank from it, feeling the hot 
fragrance in his nostrils. The tea smelled like Miz Anson, he de- 
cided again, or maybe it was Miz Anson who smelled like the 
warm, fragrant tea. Whichever way it was, it was a good smell. 

"How's the family, Mr. Dunbar?" she said. "I've just been won- 
dering from time to time how you-all was getting along." 

"All right," Matthew said. "Knox is gone. So is Jesse John. 
And Connie." 

She looked sympathetic. "I heard that Connie had run off with 
another man," she said. "I wonder what ever took her in mind to 
do that?" 
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Matthew smiled. "I reckon Jesse John couldn't keep her con- 
tent," he said. "That's usually the reason, isn't it?" 

She nodded. "That's usually it. But if a woman is patient . . ." 
she shook her head, changing the subject. "I'll bet that old house 
feels mighty empty to you, Mr. Dunbar." 

"It does that," Matthew said. He sighed, shifting in his chair, 
and drank from the tea again. "Why, I can remember when that 
cove was just busting with people. Me and all my brothers, my 
wife and young 'uns ... it seems mighty deserted now. We just 
rattle around." 

She got up to refill their cups. Matthew went through the cere- 
mony of accepting sugar and lemon again, and she sat down. 

"A family will just run down and spread out that way," Miz 
Anson said. She leaned over and put a hand on his. "It'll come 
back why, when Arlis and Rice and Miss Hattie start having 
young'uns, you'll be knee-deep in Dunbars before you know it." 

He pushed the teacup away from him. "No," he said. "Not in 
Dunbar's Cove. It's the TVA that's changing things now." 

She refused to stop smiling. "If it wasn't the TVA, it'd be some- 
thing else," she said. "Change comes to all of us, Mr. Dunbar, the 
good and the bad. You don't like it because you was raised in the 
old ways, just like I was. And your young'uns won't like the change 
that comes in their years, either, they'll be looking back over their 
shoulders." She tapped his hand with her fingers and withdrew. 
"You're just getting on, Mr. Dunbar. That's all the matter with 
you. Getting on like all of us." 

He settled down in his chair and looked around him. "You 
keep a pretty kitchen, Miz Anson. Mighty pretty." 

She smiled with self-satisfaction. "Well, I try to. I like things 
nice. A man needs a quiet and comfortable place to set down in 
once in a while. I think the preacher would have lived longer if 
he'd built hisself a house instead of a church. I've always said it, 
and I've held it to be the truth." 

"It's more than the young'uns," Matthew said abruptly. "The 
TVA wants me to sell the cove. They say I got to move out to 
make room for the water that's coming." 

Miz Anson sat still for a moment. "I see," she said softly. "It's 
a hard go for a man to move off and leave his own dirt." 

Matthew put his hands stiffly on the table in front of him. "I 
can't do it, Miz Anson," he said. "I just can't do it. It's Dunbar. 
It's been Dunbar dirt many a long year, Miz Anson. They 
oughtn't to ask a man to do no such a thing." 



She stood up and went to the stove again. "Another cup of 
tea?" she said. Matthew shook his head impatiently. She poured, 
thoughtfully, and brought her cup to the table again. 

"Miz Anson," he said. "What do you think about the TVA? 
You think it's gonna do all the good they talk about? Is electricity 
and running water and all that going to make so much difference 
in people?" 

Miz Anson pursed her lips. "Well, in my years of knowing, it's 
my observation don't a whole lot change folks, good or bad. They 
just go on being folks all the same. They love a little and they 
hate a little and they fight amongst themselves." She turned her 
head and looked out the back door. "But it'll ease the strain some, 
I reckon. I know I'd be right glad not to break my back over a 
washboard every day." She put her hand on his shoulder. "And 
yours wouldn't be stooped into a curve from walking between 
plow handles all the days of your life if you had a tractor instead 
of a mule." 

"But will it make all that much difference?" Matthew said. "To 
hear Crawford Gates talk, it's the Second Coming. He preaches 
TVA worse than ..." he stopped. 

Her lips curled. "Worse than the preacher preached hellfire 
and brimstone?" she said. She laughed. "You know, I never did 
hold with that hard kind of religion. I think most folks needs 
a quiet place to set down once in a while, just to be comfortable. 
I reckon God made room for that, too, as well as for the pitch 
and the brimstone." 

He smiled at her gratefully. "You've made one for me, anyway," 
he said. "There ain't a chair in my house as comfortable to set in 
as this one right here. There ain't a room . . ." 

She was abashed. "It's just the strangeness of it, Mr. Dunbar. 
A man needs to set in a strange chair once in a while, just so 
he'll enjoy his own a little more." 

Matthew reached a hand to hers. "You're a fine woman, Miz 
Anson. A fine woman." 

She stood up, pulling him to his feet with the hand he had 
given her. "I reckon you'll be wanting to get back to work before 
dark," she said, laughing again, an easy, jolly, effortless laugh 
that was warm in the room between them. "You can't set gossip- 
ing and drinking tea all day with a woman." 

"I'd like to," Matthew said, feeling an awkward gallantry. 
"It's a pleasure to talk to you, Miz Anson." 

She laid her plump hand on his sleeve. "Talking's one thing," 
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she said, a bubble of coarseness in her voice. "And doing's an- 
other. You give me two minutes while you finish your cup." 

She went to the door of the kitchen. He stood watching her 
walk away from him. She was a good woman, a big woman, a 
cleanly woman, and he had been coming to her for a number of 
years now. Each visit was a raindrop of memory in his mind. 

"Miz Anson," he said. 

She stopped in the doorway, turning inquiringly. 

"What do you think about the TVA?" he said. "I mean . . . 
how . . ." 

She took thought on the question. "Well," she said decisively. 
"I'm for it. It's brought money into the country, good wages and 
hard work for the menfolk. And it's gonna lighten the burden 
of the women. So I reckon I'm for it, Mr. Dunbar. At least until 
I'm shown different." 

"But you . . ." he said. "They're not doing anything to you." 

"No," she said soberly. Then she laughed the easy laughter. 
"Except they're in the way of making me a rich woman. You put 
money in a man's pocket, he thinks of Miz Anson right away." 
She frowned for a moment. "But I do wish them TVA folks would 
learn a few manners. They come to see me two and three at a 
time, without paying the least bit of attention to my window 
shade. You know I don't like that." 

She went on through the door, leaving him waiting in the 
kitchen. He looked down at the fragile, lucent teacups on the 
table; the tiny disarrangement of their pleasure. He put the cover 
on the sugar bowl, very carefully, and looked around the kitchen, 
savoring the neatness, the cleanness, the comfortableness. 

He took the long purse out of the watch pocket of his overalls. 
The bills were very deep in the bottom of it, in a tight roll, and 
he fumbled through coins to find them. He brought them out 
and laid a ten on the tablecloth, weighting it with his teacup. 
He moved toward the kitchen door, stopping to look back. Then 
he opened the door and stepped outside, blinking against the 
sudden light. He sighed; he had always liked Miz Anson, had 
liked coming here, and now that was ended, too. He walked 
quickly away up the ridge until he was out of sight. He did not 
turn to see that she was standing in the bedroom window to 
watch him. And he would never know that he had left her with 
tears on her plump, happy-lined face. 

Matthew went his slow, deliberate way back to the cove, moving 
the five miles at the same pace he had covered them in before. 



On the ridge above the cove he paused, considering for a moment, 
then he began circling the cove through the treed hills, heading 
for the deep-green patch of cedars that marked the family 
cemetery. 

The barbed wire that marked off the grove was rusty and sag- 
ging and Matthew remarked mentally that this year for sure he 
would have to string new wire, bright and taut, between the en- 
during cedar posts. The cemetery was ragged with new grass; all 
the graves here were old, grassed, inconspicuous against the earth. 
They were marked by rough-hewn fieldstone slabs at the head, 
a solitary brick at the toe. Matthew stopped, contemplating them. 
They were all here: Canna, his mother, a baby sister who had 
died in infancy of diptheria, and all the old Dunbars reaching 
back and back to that first white Indian Dunbar. They were all 
here, except his brother Luke who had been killed in the World 
War and whose body had never been brought home. 

Matthew went meticulously about his work of straightening 
and bracing the fieldstone slabs where they had been minutely 
canted by the freeze and thaw of winter. This was a job he gave 
himself every spring and only rarely, with his year-to-year care, 
did he find one of the slabs lying flat on the ground. Some time 
later this spring he would come with tools to trim the grass and 
sprouts, raking the mounds of his ancestors into neat house- 
keeping tidiness again. This, like the bathing of the old man his 
father, was a duty he reserved for himself. He did not come here 
for contemplation or philosophy, and when he was through he 
turned to go, feeling already the pressure of the spring work 
building in him again. There was a lot to do, and with only Rice 
to help . . . 

A stranger man was standing at the barbed wire, leaning 
against a cedar post though his body was tense, wary. Matthew 
looked at him, seeing the old battered clothing, the face ragged 
with wear, too, the nose broken and flat. The man was holding 
a paper parcel under one arm, a dirty pair of shorts leaking out 
of one end. Matthew stood staring at him, feeling a stirring in his 
guts he did not recognize. 

He pushed it away and said, "Howdy. Can I . . . ?" 

"Matthew," the man said. Matthew recognized him. Under all 
the tatter and wear of the years he recognized him with an instant 
lurch of tightening recognition. 

He lifted a hand toward Matthew, a weak and tentative move- 



merit. "I was coming down there/' he said. "I was coming to find 
you . . ." 

"Mark," Matthew said. He moved toward him, close to the 
wire, so they were standing within hands reach. They faced each 
other with the memory of the last facing in them. Mark had 
moved back a step with his advance and Matthew was suddenly 
ashamed with Mark's fear. 

"I had to come home," Mark said. "Matthew, I ..." 

Matthew stooped quickly through the broken barbed wire to 
stand at his side. "Of course," he said. "Every Dunbar's got to 
come home sooner or later, Mark. Every one of us." 

"I didn't want to," Mark said. "I held out as long as I could. 
I knew you wouldn't ..." 

Matthew looked into his broken face. His hand moved un- 
consciously to feel the mangled ear he carried as a badge and 
memoriam of their last meeting. But there was more broken in 
Mark than his face and his bones, there was a limpness in him that 
Matthew had never seen in any man. 

"Come on to the house," he said gently. "You need a good hot 
dinner and then you'll . . . Come on, now." 

He reached to take the tattered parcel from under Mark's arm, 
bringing him home with honor, and they walked brother and 
brother down into Dunbar's Cove. 



Chapter Twelve 



THEY WENT DOWN into the cove together, coming up behind the 
barn, and walked toward the house. Mark moved with a shuffling 
step, as though his feet were too heavy to lift in the broken shoes, 
and it was a walk far from the deliberate, vigorous striding of 
Matthew. Matthew had to move slowly to keep from forging 
ahead. Mark halted near the barn, his eye roving from house 
to barn to outbuildings, turning to take in the sweep of the fields 
and the green trace of the creek through the cove toward the 
river. 

"It hasn't changed," he said. "It hasn't changed at all." 

"No," Matthew said. "It's still Dunbar's Cove." 

Mark turned to look at him. "I don't want to put you to no 
trouble," he said. "I happened to be in the neighborhood, so I 
just thought I'd drop in for a little . . ." 

"It's no trouble," Matthew said firmly. "In fact, I could use 
another hand. I'm mighty shorthanded now, with my boys gone." 

An eagerness came into Mark's face. "I can work," he said. "I'm 
a good worker . . ." 

"I know," Matthew said. "Now come on to the house, so Arlis 
can fix you some eggs. That'll hold you until supper time." 

They went on, then, up the back porch and into the kitchen. 
Arlis was sweeping the floor and she turned to look inquiringly 
as they entered. 

"This is your Uncle Mark, Arlis," Matthew said. "He's come 
home to stay." 

She came to him slowly. "Uncle Mark!" she said. She did not 
want to embrace this stranger, but she did, and Mark smiled at 
her gratefully. 

"Right now," Matthew said happily. "I think some eggs would 
set mighty well he's been on the road for a long time. I reckon 
about half a dozen." 

Arlis was glad of the opportunity of work. She hurried to the 
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stove and began kindling a fire. "I'll have them ready in a jiffy," 
she said. 

"I can wait until supper," Mark protested. "Don't put yourself 
out any for me." 

"No sir," Matthew said. "You've got to eat something. Just a 
little snack for the middle of the afternoon." He took Mark's 
arm. "Now come on in to Papa, Mark. He'll be glad to see you." 

Mark lingered for a moment, looking about the familiar 
kitchen, reluctant to go to the old man. He still carried the mem- 
ory of his dark-hidden departure through his bedroom window 
and though it had been a long time now he knew that censure 
would still be in his father. 

It had been a very long time, longer than the years. Behind 
him was the bumming of roads and trains, of odd jobs and hand- 
outs, from one end of the country to the other. His footlooseness 
would not allow him rest; a few months in a new town and he 
was ready to move on again, wanting to see what was next, what 
was new, what was different, until finally it had become a fixed 
habit of wandering, carried on until it became a way of life. He 
had picked hops in Oregon, stooped after sugar beets in Colorado, 
cut timber in Kentucky, and run whiskey in Salt Lake City. He 
had drunk and caroused and fought and slept with tattered 
women. For two years, once, he had been married in Muscadine, 
Iowa and, though she had been a good wife, one afternoon he 
had gone out for a Sunday walk and had not returned. It was 
his longest sojourn in any one place since the night he had left 
home. 

Then the fascination, the seeking, the love of wandering, be- 
gan to run down. Older now, it was harder to travel, to find work, 
to live; the police automatically regarded him with suspicion 
and he had slipped inevitably from the relatively respectable 
status of working tramp to tattered, worn bum. It was then that 
the cove began to pull him back to the only certainty and sure- 
ness that he had ever known. But there was the fear of Matthew, 
of another beating. 

In the beginning, after that first impulsive homecoming, he 
had been angered at Matthew; and then the anger turned into 
a bitter, fearful memory. With the time and the travel bitterness 
had worn out in him, too, and he had come to understand the 
ferocity behind Matthew's clubbing fists. Matthew, he came to 
know, had been right; in that time, he would not have remained 
ibove a year in the cove, for the wandering was still fresh in him. 



He had fought against the final return. But unconsciously, 
with the homesickness for the cove like a gnawing disease in him, 
his wandering lost its directionless quality and each journey 
seemed inevitably to bring him nearer. It was as though the trains 
ran only in one direction no matter how he fought the sick drift 
of return. Last night, he had dropped off a freight train into a 
dark town he did not know, and he had read the first road sign 
with a real surprise. He had known, then, that he could not con- 
tain the sickness for home and he had started without even trying 
to find a breakfast first. All morning he had loitered in the woods 
above the cove, marking the figures and the activity down there 
with a hungry eye for detail and recognition, as avid as the gnaw- 
ing in his belly. He had watched Matthew leave the cove and then 
return, unwilling to approach him because of the fear until he 
saw Matthew going to the cemetery. Somehow he had known 
that Matthew would not fight him in the presence of their an- 
cestors. And now he was home, welcomed, and the trembling in 
him was hunger and emotion mixed inextricably together. It 
spread out from his knotted belly into his thin legs, shook the 
dirty, broken fingers of his hands. 

He looked at Matthew again, searching his face. "Is Papa still 
alive?" he said. "I'd given him up for dead long ago. It's been 
a long time since he sat down in his rocking chair." 

Matthew smiled. "He's still here," he said. "He's feeble, but he 
eats his three meals a day. Still got most of his teeth." 

They went into the living room. "Papa," Matthew said. "Here's 
Mark come home." 

They stood before the old man while he lifted his head to look 
at them. His head wavered with the lifting but his eyes were fixed 
on Mark, milky blue and almost unseeing. 

"Mark . . ." he said. 

"Yes, Papa," Mark said. "You're looking well, Papa." 

The old man's voice was thin in the overheated air, almost 
unbearable. His hand shook as he raised it to wipe his mouth, 
then dropped flaccidly into his lap again. 

"You run off, Mark," he whispered. "You run off on me." 

"But he's back now, Papa," Matthew said, unconsciously rais- 
ing his voice for the old man's hearing. "He'll be home now." 

They waited for the old man, as though the sound waves of 
their voices required a perceptible interval to journey the dis- 
tance into his mind. But his attention had wavered. Matthew 



looked at Mark, an uncertainty in him, seeing that Mark was 
staring in disbelief at his father. 

"He's old," he said softly, apologetically. "But he eats good. 
He's still got most of his own teeth." 

They turned to go back to the kitchen, leaving the old man 
alone with the flame and his thoughts. He had known their 
presence for an instant, but it had gone away from him and he 
had no greeting, no welcome, for his oldest son. But his un- 
expected voice was strong when it reached out to them near 
the kitchen door. 

"I waited, Mark," he said. "I waited as long as I could." 

When they turned, he was sunk again into the coma of the 
flame. They went on into the kitchen. Matthew knew his mean- 
ing; he remembered the fall of his father's hand on his shoulder, 
the words in his mouth that had given the cove into his care. But 
first he had waited long for Mark to return, until he knew he 
would have to give over waiting, give up the cove to someone. 

They sat down at the kitchen table and Arlis brought the 
plate of eggs and warmed-over biscuits to Mark. She poured him 
a cup of coffee and went back to the stove. Matthew watched 
Mark wolf into the eggs, eating too fast and then, shamed and 
somewhat sated, eating slower, drinking the coffee between 
each bite and swallow of food. 

"You heard him," Matthew said. "He waited. He wanted it 
to be yours." 

Mark paused in his eating. Then, looking up into Matthew's 
face, he put the fork aside, pushing the plate away. He seemed 
stronger, surer, more the old Mark his brother, than he had 
before. 

"He was right in giving it to you, Matthew," he said. "I'm not 
the man for it. I never was." 

"But he said . . ." Matthew stopped. The words were choked 
in his throat. 

"He'd have changed his mind," Mark said, a twist of truth in 
his mouth. "It was yours, Matthew, all the time, and I knew it. 
That was why I left, because I knew that the cove should go into 
your hands. I didn't want to see Papa give it to you so I got 
out of the way of ever knowing I wasn't the one for it." 

Matthew spread his hands on the table, looking down at them. 
"If you want . . ." he said slowly, the words an individual hurting 
and giving inside him. "If . . ." 

Mark moved the plate in front of him. His hunger could not 
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brook the waiting any longer and he crammed his mouth with egg 
and warm biscuit, reaching for the coffeecup with the other hand. 
He chewed and swallowed, and then he could wait again. 

"I want a place to stay," he told Matthew. He looked down at 
himself. "A bed and three meals, and a place where the cops 
can't come to hustle me. That's all I need in this world." He 
tried to smile. "I can still work, Matthew. I'm a good hand, 
though it's been a while since I've held a plow handle." 

"Any Dunbar can come home," Matthew said. "That's what 
the cove is for. That's why I want to keep it, so" ... he stopped. 
He looked at Mark, then turned his head to Arlis. "Heat your 
Uncle Mark some water, Arlis. He'll want a good bath. And get 
him a pair of my overalls and a clean shirt to wear." 

Mark was eating again, slower now, giving his taste buds a 
chance to enjoy the food. He felt the lethargy of repletion dream- 
ing in him, and he was content. He had never thought that being 
here, now, could be so good and full and filling. 

"Where's John now?" he asked. "Isn't he living here?" 

"No," Matthew said. "John's been gone a long time now. 
When he was about twenty-five, he married a fine widder-woman 
with six kids and a big farm. Looked like he was going to make 
a bachelor there for a while, but that widder woman snagged 
him." He laughed. "He moved up there with all them young'uns 
of hers and had three more of his own. He's got a fine farm." 

"I'm glad to hear he's doing well," Mark said. "So it took a 
widder woman to settle him down. I married a widow once, in 
Muscadine, Iowa . . ." he stopped. 

"We'll have to crank up the old T-model and go see him," 
Matthew said. "I ain't been up there in a year or more, I reckon 
he lives over forty miles away from here, and you know how 
us country folks are. I guess you've seen a mess of country." 

"Yes," Mark said wryly. "I guess I have." He finished eating, 
cleaning the plate with a piece of biscuit, and pushed it away 
from him. "Thank you, Arlis," he said. "That was good. Real 
good." Matthew reached into his pocket for the Country Gentle- 
man, shoving it across the table to him. Mark accepted the to- 
bacco eagerly and began rolling a cigarette. 

"Keep the tobacco," Matthew said, when he handed it back. 
"I've got another sack in my pocket." He turned toward Arlis. 
"Where in the world is Miss Hattie?" he said. "She's never seen 
her Uncle Mark." 



"I'll call her/' Arlis said, going to the kitchen door. "I don't 
know where she's got off to." 

Mark stood up. "I'd just as soon take my bath first," he said. 
He smiled. "I guess all the boys are in the field." 

"Rice is," Matthew said. "Knox and Jesse John are off working 
for the TVA. But they were home Christmas." 

He continued sitting at the table alone while Arlis took Mark 
into the bedroom, the kettle of hot water in one hand and the 
tub in the other. It was good to have Mark home again, he realized 
now that he had time to absorb his feeling about it. Somehow 
it made the ragged ear only a ragged ear instead of his badge of 
shame. At first he had been afraid of Mark coming home again, 
and then he had hoped that he would, the new homecoming 
erasing somehow the old violence from between them. Now 
Mark was here, older and more broken than the time of his years, 
and he did not want the responsibility of mastership no more than 
he had wanted it when he was young. His only need was a place 
to eat, a bed to lie in, and a small task to occupy his hands. And 
God knew there were plenty of those. 

He stood up, thinking about going on back to the field, and 
then the further thought stopped him. There a while ago when he 
had made the offer he had wanted, with a startlingly intense 
desire, to yield the cove to Mark. He had hoped to relinquish the 
time of strife, retiring from the battle of holding the cove. There 
had been a wild hope that now his problem would be solved, 
that with Mark taking over the cove he would know what to do 
and how to do it, and Matthew could stand aside in safety while 
he accomplished the task that Matthew did not know how to do. 
But Mark was not his salvation; remembering his battered face, 
the blind stare of his eyes, Matthew knew that Mark was only a 
reed of a man, the strength gone forever out of him. 

Matthew felt a rising anger at himself. He had not known this 
reluctance, this weakness, was lurking inside his own strength of 
owning. Whatever happened, he thought angrily, I wouldn't 
have had to blame myself. I would have given the emptiness of 
failure to Mark, to go with his own failure, and maybe he could 
bear it because he is used to being beaten. 

Matthew was trembling with his discovery of himself. He had 
lived long years in placidness, without the need for strife, always 
free to gentleness and quiet and understanding, for the cove had 
sheltered him. And all the time the quietness and the calm he 
had borne as a strength had been a weakness. Only once in his 



life had he had to fight, and that had been a moment of fury con- 
trolled not by his will but by the physical chemistry of his body. 
He looked down at his strong, broad hands, knowing himself. 
I've just set here, he thought. I've taken everything the Dunbars 
have given me, I have lived on their achievement as I've lived 
on their earth. But what am I building for the Dunbars to come 
after me? 

He sat down at the table again, feeling the resolve grow and 
strengthen. He was a Dunbar, and he could do what the Dun- 
bars had done before him. There was the white Indian in him as 
it had been in his father and grandfather and great-grandfather, 
the will and the strength to conquer and to hold. It was inherited 
from them, unexercised, as the color of his eyes was inherited. 

Miss Hattie came bursting into the kitchen, halting suddenly 
and looking around. "Daddy," she said. "Who was that man with 
you?" 

Matthew lifted his head to her. "That was your Uncle Mark, 
Miss Hattie," he said. "He's come home to stay." 

"Uncle Mark?" she said. Then she remembered, realized. 
"Where is he?" 

"Taking a bath," he said. "You'll see him in a few minutes." 
Arlis came back into the room and he stood up again. "When 
Mark comes, tell him I went on back to the field. I've got to go on 
with the plowing." 

He had been absent from the work for too long and he hurried 
out of the house. He was eager for the absorption of plowing, 
labor, for the feel and flow of sweat on his body. He had no right 
to keep a mule standing hitched to a tree for most of a day during 
this season of plowing and planting; he had been shiftless, 
lethargic, as random today as a buck of a boy. 

From far away down the field road, though, he saw that both 
mules were moving; someone was plowing in his place. He 
hurried on, wondering, and then he saw that it was Crawford 
Gates, wending up and down the rows, passing and repassing 
Rice in his turns. Matthew slowed abruptly, going on slowly 
until he came to the field. 

Rice came to the end and turned, grinning and jerking his 
head toward Crawford in the distance, and plowed on away 
again. They were listing the old cotton rows, cutting them away 
in a curling wave of fresh-turned dirt, leaving a balk green with 
the first sprout of new grass in the center to be turned with the 
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big middlebuster. Matthew waited for Crawford, watching him 
plow down toward him. 

"Hello, Mr. Dunbar," Crawford called cheerily. "I've been 
waiting to talk to you." 

Matthew was forced to grin. "You been doing a mighty useful 
piece of waiting," he said. "How long you been plowing in my 
place?" 

Crawford laughed, wiping the sweat from his face. "You were 
gone a long day for me, Mr. Matthew. It's been a time since I've 
done any plowing." 

Matthew looked down the rows. He could not tell the difference 
where he had left off and Crawford had started. "You're doing 
a mighty job of it, anyway," Matthew said. "Maybe I better just 
leave you to it." 

Crawford turned to look, too. "I like to plow," he said. "Not 
that I ever did much of it I was raised sawmilling. But I like 
to walk along there and watch the black dirt curl up and break 
over. It's a pretty sight." 

Matthew stood watching him. Crawford was breathing deep, 
steadily, and his shirt was damp with sweat. There was black 
dirt on his shoes and while they talked he was turning the shiny 
plowshare to one side and scraping it with his foot. 

He straightened up the plow again and looped the rope lines 
around the handle. "I didn't come to do your plowing for you, 
though," he said. "I come to talk to you again, Mr. Matthew." 

Matthew felt the stiffening come into him. This was the way of 
Crawford; he came friendly and open, making Matthew feel a 
welcoming warmth. Every time it happened the same, first a re- 
luctance on seeing him, then a feeling coming between them that 
was open and honest and then the talking, the fending, the 
battle. 

"If you're going to talk about the TVA . . ." he said warningly. 

Crawford's face became serious. "I'm not here on TVA busi- 
ness this time," he said. "I'm here on my own account." 

Matthew turned abruptly away. "I don't aim to discuss it," he 
said shortly. "You know my feelings on the matter." 

Crawford had come into the cove loaded with the anger of 
their nights in the car, lonely with love and wanting and apart- 
ness. He was loaded with the emptiness of his boarding-house 
life, of his brooding on Arlis and Matthew. And now Matthew 
did not want to discuss it. 

The clock of time and growth in Crawford had come to the 
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moment of marriage, the desire as palpable as breakfast hunger 
in his blood. He wanted a house of his own, and Arlis, and their 
children. Behind him was the sawmilling and the CCC camps 
and the TVA work, the lonely boarding-house nights, years of 
separateness that now must be closed into the closeness of a man 
and a wife. And here was Matthew turned away from him, 
brushing away the friendliness with which Crawford had been 
forced to come to him, for Crawford could not deny the manly 
warmth and closeness that lay between them. He had been at 
the far end of the field when he had seen Matthew, and he had 
found himself hoping, as he had hoped in his teens that his own 
father would approve his handling of the log carriage at the 
mill, that Matthew would approve of his art of plowing, his taking 
the mule unhitched from the tree and working in his place. And 
when Matthew had commented on the even, professional quality 
of his work it had moved in him as though he had been given 
a medal to honor his accomplishment. 

They should have been two men as close as brother-and- 
brother, father-and-son, friend-and-friend. They were alike in 
their habit and gait of living for they held the same values of 
quiet and peace and accomplishment. It was a feeling that stirred 
between them on every meeting, and Crawford knew that Mat- 
thew felt it as truly as he did himself. And yet it could not be 
so. Matthew clung to his cove, and Crawford to his dream of the 
great web of control and power being flung over the land for the 
betterment of its people. Matthew clung to Arlis, wanting to hold 
her for the cove as he wanted to hold everything, even the pigs 
he sold in town every spring, parting with them for cash with a 
reluctance in his mind and in his slow hand moving to take the 
money, while Crawford wanted Arlis for his own. There should 
have been a way to put their dreams together, as in a wagon train 
heading west in the old days, as in the breaking and plowing and 
planting of new ground in a new land. And then the bonds be- 
tween them would have been doubly strengthened, through Arlis 
and through the land. But now, in this day and time of holding 
back and going on, of old tradition and the breaking forward of 
new and vast endeavors, it could not be so; the clash of dream and 
dream could only generate anger and strife between them. 

Crawford stepped toward Matthew. "Do you want her knocked 
up?" he said bluntly. "You can't deny the humanness in us, 
Matthew. You can't . . ." 

Matthew was shocked. He turned toward Crawford, searching 
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his face. "Have you . . . ?" he said slowly. His voice was heavy, 
determined, searching. 

In the face of his anger, Crawford stepped back again. "I'm not 
going to lie to you," he said. "I haven't laid a hand on her. She's 
held back, waiting for you, the way she said she would." 

Matthew relaxed. "I'm glad you can say that," he said slowly. 
"I think I'd have killed you if you'd come to me with the bold 
words in your mouth . . ." 

"It's going to happen," Crawford cried against him. "Don't 
you see you're driving us . . ." He stopped, breathing hard, for 
Rice was plowing near them. He waited until Rice had turned 
and gone away again, looking curiously toward them. "Listen, 
Matthew. Arlis is a good girl. She doesn't want to take her love 
in the seat of an automobile. She's fought me and she's fought 
herself, she's laid the marks of her nails on my face." 

"That's the way I raised her." 

Crawford felt an angered bafflement. It was like trying to batter 
away one of the TVA dams with a puny sledgehammer. He felt 
his hands curling into fists and he stopped them, consciously, 
laxing the fingers, making them hang flaccid at his sides. 

"That's the way you raised her," he said. "It was a good rais- 
ing. You don't have to worry about her laying out at night with 
man after man like some girls, learning love in a twisting, dirty 
kind of way." He stopped, the words tight in his throat. "But 
that's what you're making her do now. That's what you're driving 
her to." 

Matthew stared into Crawford's twisted face. The youngness 
of twenty-nine was not in him with the black anger, the lines of 
his face were deep and furrowed and his eyes were haunted with 
the anger and the wanting. Matthew wanted to stop it, to lay his 
hand to the blessing. But he held himself rigid inside. This was 
not the time for the gentleness and the understanding that had 
been his weakness always. 

"You can come threatening me with bastard grandchildren 
all you want," he said. "But I know Arlis. She's my girl, she's 
Dunbar, and I can trust her. You'll never lay the seed in her 
belly, Crawford, until the day I give the word of my mouth." 

Crawford put his hands over his face. "What do you want?" 
he said. "What in the world do you want?" 

Matthew looked at him, took his eyes away, looked toward 
the house. He did not know. He only knew that he could not let 
Arlis go to Crawford. Crawford was not just the man, he was the 
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power. Crawford had come breaking and destroying into Dun- 
bar's Cove, tearing down all that had been built up. There was 
no way of separating the man from his deed, though he would 
have been proud of him as son-in-law if the deed had not come 
between them. 

"I want you to leave us alone," he said. "I want you to keep 
yourself and your ways and the TVA you work for out of my 
cove/' 

Crawford was standing still now, his hands at his sides again, 
useless. "What about Arlis?" he said quietly. "What about her?" 

Rice came on his round of interruption again and Matthew 
paused to turn the plow, cleaning the share needlessly with his 
foot. The mule pulled forward while he was doing it, hunting 
new grass to graze, and Matthew jerked on the lines to arrest 
him. He jerked harder than necessary, yawing the mule's mouth 
brokenly with the bit. The green-yellow dripping of grass juice 
fell stringy from the mule's lips to the ground. 

"She'll go on," Matthew said confidently. "She'll see you for a 
while, down there on the road at night, and then she'll stop. 
And then there'll come another man fit and right for her, I can 
take him into the family here in the cove, I can see my grand- 
children growing up around me, the man working by my 
side like a son helping me to do what the Dunbars have to do ... 
instead of coming to tear it down, take it away from us." 

"That's what Arlis wants?" Crawford said bitterly. "That's 
why she fights me in the darkness, fights herself more hardly than 
she fights me?" 

"Arlis is a Dunbar," Matthew said steadily. "She wants what's 
good for the Dunbar blood and the Dunbar earth." He paused. 
His voice changed, becoming harsher and gruffer. "Knox is gone 
from me, Crawford. And if he ever comes back he'll be an old 
and a broken man, hunting a place to set down and live out his 
days. Jesse John is gone from me, following a woman that never 
was except in his own mind. All I have left is Arlis and Rice and 
Miss Hattie. And the cove." 

The closing silence fell between them, leaving them no longer 
panting and angered. Crawford stood uncertainly for a moment, 
then he sat down on the ground and took off his shoes one by 
one, shaking the dirt out of them. He put them on again, slowly 
and carefully, while Matthew sat on the plow stock watching him. 
Crawford took out a cigarette, lit it, offered the pack to Matthew. 
Matthew shook his head. 
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"You're mixing me up with the TVA," Crawford said then. 
"That's the wrong you're doing us, Matthew, me and Arlis. I'm 
not the TVA. I'm one man, a human being, who happens to 
work for the TVA. I'm proud to be working for them, proud of 
the job I'm doing. But that's no reason for you . . ." 

Their voices were low now, calm. Crawford said the words 
thoughtfully, as though he were just thinking them for himself, 
and Matthew answered him in the same way. 

"But you were the one who came," he said. "You were the one 
who said I had to abandon everything that was ever Dunbar in 
this world." 

"If I quit the TVA today, another man would come tomorrow," 
Crawford said, his voice protesting. "Would that make any 
difference?" 

Matthew had to grin. "It might make a difference in your case," 
he said, "though I wouldn't have any love lost for that new man." 

"Then I can marry Arlis if I quit my job. That's what you're 
telling me?" 

Matthew looked down at his hands, frowning. "It's not that 
simple, son. It's the whole thing mixed up together, the way you 
feel and the way I feel ..." 

"No," Crawford said. "It's not that simple. For I'm not going 
to quit the TVA." He turned his head, observing the cove as 
though he were seeing it for the first time. "Mr. Dunbar, let me 
ask you one thing. This is earth, dirt, soil that will grow living 
things. What's so different about this dirt from any other dirt 
that's on this earth? What's in it that makes you cling to it the 
way a man clings to life itself?" 

Matthew frowned. "It's a hard saying," he admitted. "Especially 
to a man like you. To you a piece of the earth grows things; 
trees to cut down and saw up into timber, cotton to be picked and 
baled. It's got a price and an acreage, figures laid on it by men, 
and the figures get to be bigger than the fact itself. But this 
dirt is different. It's Dunbar, the way I'm Dunbar, the way we're 
all Dunbar down to the hogs and the chickens. It's a feeling that's 
come down with the land, sent down just as directly from old 
David Dunbar as the land itself, for it's the only owning that ever 
was in Dunbar hands." 

Crawford was listening to him, smoking silently. The mule 
stomped a foot where a horsefly had stung him and the loose 
traces jangled musically. Rice came down and turned, looking 
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back at them, and plowed away again, moving in a steady develop- 
ment of progress toward the edge of the field. And the two 
men sat together, listening to the sound of one man's voice: 

David Dunbar was half-Indian. He come to this country alone, 
with nothing but the clothes he could tote on his back and a 
sack of dry cornmeal to eat on. It was the land of his enemies, 
the Chickamaugas, but he came, and lived here, because his own 
daddy went to Mississippi from Virginia and married an Indian 
woman. 

It would have been all right if he had laid her on the earth and 
taken her and gone his way. There was plenty of that, too much 
of it in a white-womanless country, for they made whores of the 
Indian women with baubles and beads, poxed them and clapped 
them, yet let them bear their seed. But that was not the way of 
David Dunbar's father he married his squaw, and built her a 
log cabin to live in, and they were man and wife. David was the 
oldest of the lot, growing up with the Indians on one side of him 
and the whites on the other. But the Dunbars were not spoken 
well in that country, because of their acknowledged Indian 
mother. They lived alone, apart from the white and the red and 
the black alike, and they were a thing unto themselves. David 
Dunbar grew up fighting for his right to live, to be a true half- 
breed, and when he was eighteen he killed a man when the man 
laid a word on his mother. 

So he came east, bringing his half-heritage of Chickasaw blood 
into Chickamauga country, the land of the old enemy, and he 
made his individual peace with them. His white blood let him do 
that, where they would never have spoken words with a full- 
blood Chickasaw. They tell that there was hunting-ground dis- 
putes between the tribes going back for hundreds of years, all 
that stretch down along the lower river that lay between them, 
both tribes hunting in peace for a while and then the old dispute 
breaking out again. 

But David Dunbar was not a part of that. The Chickamaugas 
made way for him, they let him have the cove to own the way 
the white men owned land. In that time even a white man 
couldn't have done it all the first people in here had Indian 
blood intermixed with their white. The Indian blood gave him 
the owning, and the white blood gave him the openness to come 
in amongst them. 

And here was Dunbar. David Dunbar made this cove his, the 
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way that nothing had ever been owned by any of the Dunbars, 
back there in Mississippi, or in Virginia, or across the waters 
where they first come from. And he told it into his blood that 
here the Dunbars owned, in this one place in the wide world 
no man could throw bad words. God knows what David had 
twisted in him by the way of his growing up, knowing that he 
was looked down on for being a half-breed not just because 
he was a half-breed, but because his father had married his mother 
instead of filling her belly and passing on. It was an injustice a 
man just can't stand, Crawford, for if he can stand it he's not a 
man. And he told it into his blood, telling them to hold the 
land, not splitting it away into little bits and pieces but holding 
it all together in one big chunk of fortress so it would never be 
lost and watered down and frittered away. He told his sons, and 
made them believe it. *And they told their sons and made them 
live it, too; just like I've got to tell my sons. 

"But so many are gone," Crawford said. "You're the only one 
out of your generation. Didn't you have brothers? And Knox 
and Jesse John . . ." 

Matthew thought of Mark, back there at the house. "Yes," he 
said sadly. "Some have fallen away. And there will be more. But 
there's always at least one of us wanting to hold it. One is plenty, 
if he's true enough and strong enough and lasting enough." He 
stopped, his face sober as church, thinking about it. "Today my 
own brother came home, Crawford. What if Dunbar's Cove 
had not been here? What if he had walked up over the hills to 
look down on a strange land? It would have killed the last 
strength and the last hope in him, Crawford, it would have laid 
him low forever." 

Crawford stirred. "Then why blame me and the TVA?" he 
said, his voice persistent. "Your father saw your brother leave 
and, as far as he knew, he would never return. He saw the genera- 
tion disperse into the world in his time." 

"But the TVA is mine," Matthew said softly. "TVA is the 
thing I have to fight. In my father's time it was the big war that 
took my brother Luke, because Luke went crazy when he heard 
about it going on over there. He had to take gun in hand and go 
to the fighting. My daddy will hate that war until his dying day." 
He stopped. "I know it's not a new thing. But this is my time, 
and this is my job. The day will come when Knox will walk up 
over that ridge back of the house, old and wore-out maybe, with 
a gnawing homesick in his belly. And then he's got to see Dun- 
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bar's Cove spread out fair below him, laying ready for his hom- 
ing feet, waiting for him or any other Dunbar." 

They sat silent, the big talk between them. 

Matthew looked up at Crawford. "What are they going to do?" 
he said. "J ust what's going to happen?" 

Crawford knew the trend of his mind. "You still have time," 
he said. "You'll finish this crop and store it away. They won't 
move until the very end, until they've persuaded all who can be 
persuaded. So you still have a little time." 

"And then?" Matthew said. He wanted to know, now, the 
extent and the nearness of danger. No longer could he hide his 
head away from it, pretend it did not exist. Knowledge came be- 
fore fighting, and now he was single-minded in seeking his 
knowledge. "And then?" 

Crawford was uncomfortable with his probing. "And then," 
he said. "They'll condemn the property. They'll decide before 
a fair board of men what it's worth and they'll serve the papers on 
you. You'll have to leave. There's no help for it you'll just 
have to leave." 

"What if I don't?" Matthew said. "What can they do if I 
refuse to go?" His voice was very sure and clear with the questions. 

Crawford shook his head. "I don't know," he said frankly. 
"I just don't know. But they'd do something." 

"Can they turn the water in on me?" Matthew demanded. "Can 
they flood me out with me sitting on my front doorstep?" 

"It's never been done," Crawford said. He stopped, exasperated. 
"Look, Matthew, they've got to flood the land. There's no 
stopping it, there's no way out." 

Matthew pressed on. "Would they come with guns?" he said. 
"Would they try to fight me off my own land?" 

"I don't know," Crawford said angrily. "They can make you 
leave, though. Just remember that. It's not your say-so. You 
can't stand, one man alone, in the way of the whole country." 

"I will," Matthew said. "I'm going to stand on my land and 
turn the water away from my door. You can go tell your boss I 
said it. Tell him you talked yourself blind in the face persuading 
me about the good and the big of the TVA, how it's going to 
change the heart and the soul and the condition of man but 
it didn't do any good." He took a deep breath. "I'm not interested 
in the heart and the soul and the condition of anybody except 
Dunbar. I'm half-breed in that way, like my great-grandfather 
David Dunbar. I'm half in the human race, and the other half 
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is Dunbar. You can tell your boss what I'm telling you, and 
believe every word you're saying." 

Crawford stared at him. "Matthew," he said. "You don't know 
what you're talking. You can't quit the world you live in. You 
can't be the king of olden time who believed he could command 
the seas not to wet his feet. You can't be, Matthew." 

Matthew smiled. "When you first come here, you called me 
Mr. Dunbar. Then you started calling me Mr. Matthew. Now 
you're first-naming me, a man nearly old enough to be your 
father." 

Crawford's face twisted. Without wanting to, he stepped toward 
Matthew, gripping his arm hard with his hand. "Take thought, 
Matthew," he said. "Take thought on what you're doing. You're 
a good man, who's lived a fine life; you're a man I'd have been 
proud to call my own daddy. You've been strong in your way, 
and you've raised children who love and respect you, whose 
'Sir' comes easy and respectful to their tongue when they talk 
to you. Don't twist it up now, don't . . ." 

Matthew moved his arm from under the gripping hand. He 
did not jerk away, only moving with a smooth flow of strength 
until he was free of Crawford's grasp. 

"You can't persuade me, son," he said. "I've done told you 
that." 

Crawford stood straight before him. He regarded him clearly, 
seeing him with love, and loss, and fear. It was hard to know the 
feeling between them, father-and-son, brother-and-brother, friend- 
and-friend. The hurting of the loss lay deep in them both, and 
Crawford felt as though he should cry, as he had cried at the 
death of his father. And to Matthew it was Knox going away 
from him again, only deeper and truer and more hurting this time, 
it was the loss of Knox and Mark and Arlis compounded all into 
one stomach-sickening grief that made him want to puke upon 
the ground. 

"Matthew," Crawford said. "I'm your enemy, Matthew. Look 
at me. Know me when you see me." 

Matthew could not turn away from the looking. He could not 
raise a hand to stop the words in Crawford's mouth. 

"Yes," he said. "I'm looking at you." 

Crawford lifted his hand in a gesture of oath and dedication, 
as though taking the heavy sword upon his back. "I'm going to 
fight you, Matthew. I'm going to take the land away from you 
for the TVA. And I'm going to take Arlis. Look at me, now." 
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"I know you," Matthew said. "I know you." 

Crawford reached out his hand, then drew it back without 
touching Matthew. It was the last greeting, the last farewell, 
between them. 

Then he walked away. 



VISTA VI 

Biography He 



DEATH WAS AT the birthing. He was born on the west slope of 
a Tennessee mountain. There was a spool bed, with a dingy-gray 
sheet tied to each tall bedpost at the foot, and the woman his 
mother gripped the rolled sheet, surging against it and moaning 
with the pain of life. The man his father sat on a whiteoak stump 
in the front yard peeling with meticulous curl sliver after sliver 
from the deep-red whittling stick of cedar in his hand. When 
the sound of agony reached out to the man his father his knife 
jerked, gashing the whittle deeply, and he had to work very care- 
fully to smooth it up again. 

He did not want to be born. He fought against the urge and 
push of uterus, against the clucking ministrations of crone- 
midwife, and he killed his mother before he consented to emerge. 
He was the fourth of four, the only boy, and while they buried 
his mother he sucked contentedly on a rag-nipple bottle, lying 
in a handmade cradle that had rocked three generations before 
him. 

He was very large at birth, over ten pounds, but his growth was 
scant and circumscribed by the food his stepmother could put on 
the table. He worked in the fields from the day he was six years 
old, following the plow with his arms reaching up as high as his 
head to hold the handles steady, and the mules seemed to take 
very long and very fast steps for his short legs. 

But he was a happy child. There was music in him and his 
father had been a fiddler before him. One day he took the fiddle 
down while his father was away and made his first assay upon the 
strings. He was surprised in the middle of his experiments and 
thoroughly walloped with a hickory limb; but the next day the 
smooth curved beauty of fiddle-wood was in his hands again. 
Whipping had broken him of spilling his milk, of fouling the 
door-yard of the house, of playing with himself behind the barn. 
But it could not break him of the fiddle and this was the first 
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battle he had ever won, since that first great defeat of being born. 
With time, the instrument became his, for his father's hands 
stiffened and swelled with the buffeting of years and labor, and on 
Sundays and at night he would sit on the front porch with the 
fiddle tucked into his left shoulder, teaching himself the incredible 
complexity and range of its expression. 

At ten he knew sex, with a first cousin who had come to visit 
on a Sunday and who seduced him in a plum thicket a quarter 
of a mile from the bed where he had killed in borning. It was 
very nice and he hoped that she would come soon to visit again. 
But she did not know their intimacy the next time, haughty and 
flirty in brushing away his groping hand, and he was twelve 
before he knew it again. This time it was far different, far stranger, 
far more taking in him, and for the first time the place of the 
fiddle was usurped in his life. 

There was school, until the eighth grade, and the fiddle, and 
the work. His stepmother was a big, kindly woman who was far 
too busy with her own yearly offspring to pay much attention to 
him. The man his father was thin, tall, somber, a man whose 
hands were swollen and slow with calluses when he tried to play 
the fiddle. He would invariably thrust it back upon his son with a 
sudden bitter gesture of renunciation, sitting back in his chair to 
listen to the sounds he could coax from the lovely wood and the 
living strings. 

He was through with school at the eighth grade. He had never 
been very good with the school work, sitting absorbed in nothing- 
ness while the instruction passed untouched over his head. He 
wrote a crabbed, illegible hand just like his father, and he 
always stood at the foot of the spelling class. At recess and dinner 
he fought and played with the other boys, scorning the girls, and 
once he fell hotly, sexually, in love with an incredibly soft-skinned, 
white-skinned teacher who came to their school for one term and 
departed in scandal before the end of the year. It was not him; 
to her he was only a drab student; the scandal came from the 
young men who walked for miles each afternoon to watch her 
leave school for the home where she was boarding. She inflamed 
the dreams of every man under fifty with the liquid beauty of 
her movement. She departed in tears, untouched, for the scandal 
emanated only from the frustrated bragging of young men who 
spoke boldly of knowing her wantonness. In him, she left a drab 
emptiness and the next year was his last year of schooling. 

He began playing at dances soon after that and his life took a 
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gay turn. He slept late in the day and instead of plowing his 
mule he rode him to a dance where a few hours of playing for 
happy people gave him a little money in his pocket, a drink or 
two in his belly, and, often, a pretty girl riding behind him on 
the mule homeward after the dance was over. He trained the 
mule to walk very slowly, and to stand quietly without hitching 
if he was left dismounted in the road. 

The fiddle had brought him all that was good in his life. He 
was tall, rangy, ugly in the face, with big, delicate hands. He 
laughed a great deal and he liked to drink, though never enough 
to lose his wits or his fiddle. And he liked the sex even better 
than he had at ten. He expected to continue in this fulfilled 
contentment forever, knowing that he would never allow work 
and labor to swell and knot his own hands away from the playing 
as they had his father's. 

But then came Clara. Clara had the same hot look of flesh upon 
her that the school teacher had had, the same cloudiness of hair, 
and he fell before her. When he first took her home behind him 
on the mule his guts were trembling with fear of her and his 
voice was deep with anxiety and tension. He was afraid of her, he 
who had known women from ten and upward, and the silver of 
her laughter was like the burst of a bomb inside him. 

She dangled him, and played him, and married him inside of 
three months. And then she hung up his fiddle, for she knew the 
way she had caught him and she knew also that she was not 
alone in possession of the trade secrets. She stopped the jolly and 
the fiddle of his life, she roped him down with a young'un in 
seven months and put him behind the plow in a rented field 
where he had sworn never to follow after. And he liked it; he 
was happy. 

But she did not like it. She had thought the farm life would 
be good and adequate, but she had liked the fiddle and the 
music and the dancing, she had looked upon him standing 
straight and tall before the banjo and the guitar and the bull- 
fiddle. But now she did not like the thing she had made out of 
his manliness and before the child was two years old she did 
not love him anymore. He was still crazy for her, so crazy he 
still liked the work and the plowing and sitting tired at the 
table at night while she placed the meal before him. She was 
slovenly now, heavying the curves in her body, the cloud of hair 
about her face cloudy and enchanting no longer, except to him. 
On the third Thursday of each month, she was unfaithful to him 



with the Watkins man, who came in an old T-model and gave her 
lotions and hand creams and ointments out of his stock for the 
favors of her body. 

He did not know this; but he knew something was wrong. He 
saw the discontent in her, saw her poring over the catalogue 
pages rich with riches she could not buy, saw her sniffing and 
smelling among the good-smelling ointments and salves and toilet 
waters she somehow found the money to buy (he believed) out of 
her chickens and eggs. So he cast about in his mind to please her. 

For a year, now, there had been talk among the men of the 
good jobs to be had at the building of Norris Dam. So one day 
he put a leg over his mule and rode to see about it. He was gone 
that day and night and for the two days following and when he 
returned he did not speak to her of his endeavors. He did not 
want to build a disappointment in her. He did not tell her 
until he received, two months later, the envelope in the mail 
that gave him a job on Norris Dam. It was the third letter he 
had ever received in his life. 

They moved away from the ridge, down into Norris Village 
close to his work, for they could afford to do so with the steady 
wages coming in. He was a day-laborer, bending and stooping 
with the strength of his back into the erection of the great 
structure, and his hands knotted and twisted with the bruising of 
his labor. But she was happy, she lived in a fine house with 
running water and indoor toilets, and here there were many men 
coming to sell pretty things, not just the solitary Watkins man 
with his limited stock once a month. 

He was a good worker. He liked his job, he liked working in a 
crowd of men instead of alone on the rented farm, for with the 
shouting and the laughter and the friendship among them it 
was even something like the time of fiddling and dancing. Some- 
times he would pause in his work and look thoughtfully at his 
hands, that touched the fiddle now only at rare and ever-increasing 
intervals, and then he would stoop to his wheelbarrow again. 

He put into the work all the intelligence he had refused to 
use in eight years of school, and at night he went to the organized 
classes to learn better, higher-paid, work. There came a time 
when he was given a chance to learn the operation of a revolving 



crane. 



It was something like playing the fiddle. A light, sure, rhythmic 
touch was needed on the controls, an instinctive knowledge of 
drop and grab and hoist, playing upon the levers as though it 
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were music. And he was very good at it. He moved the huge 
instrument as an extension of his hands, proud of the grace and 
rhythm in him that made the great machine dance to his tune. 
He felt big, bigger than he had ever been, and he walked tall as 
he moved among the men. He leaned in his cabin high up over 
the caterpillared wheels, looking down on the swarming below 
and about him, and his gloved hands rested gentle and loving 
upon the controls. It was better than playing the fiddle had ever 
been. 

He was well-paid now, respected, and he looked back over the 
wandering pattern of his life from birth to woman to fiddle to 
woman to now with a great wonder in him that it had come out 
so well. He came home smiling and happy and, since they were 
buying a car now, he took his wife and the child out driving, to 
the movies or just to go downtown and have a coke at the drug- 
store. There were times he'd sit on the fine sofa he'd bought for 
their living room and play the simpler tunes upon the old fiddle 
that was his only legacy from his father. But it was a pastime now, 
not a life the crane was his life. 

Clara was happy, too, with the new emergence of the man she 
had known and married. She became cold and distant with the 
peddlers who came flocking to her door, she began to speak of 
the desirability of barring them from their door-to-door solicita- 
tions. She bought new clothes, not catalogue clothes but from the 
big stores in Knoxville, and she was very happy with the way her 
marriage had turned out. 

Then the work was finished at Norris. He was transferred to 
Chickasaw, down in Alabama. He hated to move, to leave the 
place where he had started his life work. But it did not really 
matter. Wherever he went now, there was work for his crane, for 
his dancing, rhythmic hands upon the levers; he was a man with a 
trade and a skill. By the time he came to Chickasaw the work had 
gone well forward. It was not as big a dam as Norris, but that did 
not matter. To him the dams did not matter at all; it was only 
the material he had to move himself, personally, individually, not 
the use and intent of the material. He was a man with a vocation, 
a drive, an intense and single interest in life. 

The day he clambered down from the cab to get a drink of 
water and take a leak, he had been working at Chickasaw almost 
exactly a month. He walked long-legged, springily, across the 
work area, carrying his heavy leather gloves in one hand. He was 
tall, ugly, assured in himself, a man with a trade, a love, and a 
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vocation. He heard a great shouting about him and crouched, 
looking upward, just in time to see the great steel piling that had 
slipped out of the grip of a brother crane plummeting down 
upon him. 
He was the first death recorded for Chickasaw. 



Chapter Thirteen 



MATTHEW BEGAN to think. As he followed the mules up and down 
the long spring rows of plowing his mind was not with the spring 
and the feel of plowing, the quiet joyousness that had always 
come into him with planting in the earth. He was absorbed, con- 
templative, preoccupied, lifting his head occasionally out of the 
enclosing wilderness of his thinking to be surprised at the amount 
of work he had done without knowing that he was doing it. 
At table he was silent with his eating and his silence put an 
oppression into the house, stilled the constant laughter of their 
life. Even Miss Hattie was far from him, afraid to approach him 
under the indulgence of his favoritism. 

It was no longer enough to wait, to endure, to last out the 
TVA, as he had thought would be sufficient in the beginning. 
He had to think, and plan, and act, as David Dunbar, as his own 
father and grandfather, would have acted. For long he had con- 
ceived his purpose as a holding and he had been a good man 
in this purpose, hurting no one, content in gentleness and self- 
reliance. But that was no longer possible. That was no longer 
enough. 

But he could not shift the gears of thinking into action. For 
too many years he had lived on the inheritance of his ancestors 
and it was not easy to change, even though he had become aware 
of the need. There was a blankness in him, at first believing it 
came from the very bigness of his enemy and then knowing with 
a hurt and a pain that it came not from the bigness of the other 
but from the smallness of himself. 

It was a beautiful spring. It seemed that year in the cove was 
making a special effort to be everything that Dunbar's Cove 
had been designed for. The rains came just on time, soft, showery, 
absorbing into the earth. Then they stopped, the earth steaming 
out the excess moisture, ready in two hours for the touch of the 
plow again, the soil crumbling easy and fertile. The feathery 
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green of spring in the trees deepened, and the guineas led lean 
and agile offspring into the thicket wilderness to teach them 
remoteness from the doings of man. The sows littered, Matthew 
coming out in the early mornings to see the delicate neat-toed 
cleanness of new pigs nuzzling the grunting sow. The litters were 
large, the pigs were strong and healthy, and the sows did not 
eat a single one of their progeny. The new herd of beef calves in 
the pasture grew and frolicked with their growing, fat and sleek, 
their red hides glistening health. The first plantings came up 
thick and green, growing inches overnight, and Rice swore that 
he could detect the sound of their growing. It was a lovely spring, 
aching in Matthew like the hurting of old bones, probing past 
the armor of his intense thinking. 

He took the habit of sitting each night after supper in the 
living room with the old man. The old man was used to being 
solitary, for the family tended to ignore him in his oldness and 
his weakness. They fed him and clothed him and cared for him 
but otherwise he was alone, their strong young life swirling 
around the island of his age. He was sunken into his fight for 
breath, withdrawn into the last cave stronghold of living; but 
Matthew felt a comfort in sitting across the flickering fire from 
him, looking into his old, sunken-jawed face, his milky blue eyes. 
And he talked. 

"I don't know what to do, Papa," he'd say. "What would you 
do, Papa? What would your daddy have done?" 

The old man did not hear. He dreamed into the flames of the 
fire, thinking old and slow thoughts that only old age can know, 
and Matthew could riot reach him. Even sometimes in the day- 
time, when he should have been working, Matthew stayed after 
dinner to sit with him for an hour, talking into his unlistening 
ear. 

"It's a big thing, Papa," he told him. "The TVA, I mean. It's 
laid a mighty hand on the land, and I'm getting caught between 
two of the fingers. It's like the hand of God, Papa, laid on a man 
for his good whether he wants the good or not." 

He stopped, and there was a silence. Far in the distance Mat- 
thew felt a dull thump, a muffled booming, and he winced with 
the sound. Once that noise had been a happiness in the land, 
for it was like the anvils that countrymen boom off with sledge- 
hammers at Christmas time. Matthew had made anvils him- 
self, digging out a depression in an oak stump, filling it with 
black gunpowder, then two or three men wrestling a heavy black- 
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smith's anvil into place resting over the powder. Then, usually, 
there would be a pause for a drink around before one man lifted 
the sledgehammer, the others standing aside joking and laughing 
as he hefted it, swung it in a circle, and brought it down ringing 
on the anvil, exploding the muffled power of the black powder 
underneath. The sound would boom out heavily over the land, 
the cold air carrying it into all the coves, and men would stop 
in their doing and look up and grin then, perhaps, hurry to 
prepare an answer of their own. 

But this was not the same. This was the calculated destruction 
of dynamite, the TVA blowing stumps out of the reservoir area, 
cleaning the ground where the water would flow. It was a con- 
stant accompaniment of the day now, all day, coming at irregular 
and unexpected intervals, one two or three explosions booming 
one after the other, and Matthew could not get used to it. 

"What's a man to do against the hand of God or the TVA, 
Papa?" he said. "What can one man do?" And then he stopped, 
thinking about it, staring into the fire with the old man. "But 
one man put the Dunbar into this cove," he said somberly. "One 
man alone. He come walking here with dry corn meal in a sack 
at his side, and he left his name on the earth. So one man . . ." 
He stopped and stood up, going to the old man and shaking 
his shoulder. "What would you do, Papa?" he said. "Tell me what 
you would do." 

The old man stirred, lifted his head, looked at him. "Mark 
came home," he said. "He finally come on back home, didn't 
he?" 

"Yes, Papa," Matthew said, despairing, sitting down again. 
Dynamite boomed, and he lurched in his chair against the sound. 
I've got to get back to work, he thought. I can't just set here all 
day like I was a dying old man, too. He stood up. 

"Yes, Papa," he said. "Mark is right out there in the back yard 
now." 

The old man did not hear. He was like an old trout, rising only 
occasionally to the surface of understanding. Matthew stood look- 
ing down at him. 

"Papa," he said suddenly. "Listen to me, Papa. We're going to 
lose the cove. You'll have to die in a strange house." He stooped, 
putting his face and his words directly into the old man's eyes. 
"You won't get to die at home like a man wants to, like he ought 
to be able to. You'll die in a house whose walls you've never 
known. You hear me?" 



But it was no good. More than once he had carefully explained 
everything to him, how the TVA had come, what it planned to 
do, the goodness and the badness of it, hoping desperately that 
one of these times the old man would know and understand. And 
perhaps out of the depths of his age he knew the answer that 
Matthew could not find in his own blankness of thought. But 
the old man did not hear, though he could hear the clink of 
spoon against cup and reach the table by the time Arlis was 
setting it. He could hear the call of nature in time to make his 
slow way to the outhouse. But he could not hear the voice of 
Matthew calling to him. 

Matthew straightened up and went out through the kitchen, 
passing Arlis without speaking. There was no longer communi- 
cation between them, each of them doing their assigned work 
without conversation. There was not even a stiffness, a with- 
drawal, in their relationship only an emptiness. Matthew paused 
on the back porch, looking for Mark. His eyes found him in 
the shed next to the barn. He had the cultivator stripped down, 
oiling it very carefully, working slowly and easily in the cool 
shade of the shed. 

Matthew knew, by now, that hard labor was not in Mark. He 
had looked upon him at first as another hand in the fields, 
needed urgently now that Jesse John and Knox were gone. And 
Mark had tried. But at less than fifty he was a broken man and 
to hide his weakness, his lack of application, he piddled with the 
tools, taking a whole morning to adjust his plow just so for 
absolutely accurate plowing. A field of corn would tassel before 
he was ready to make the first plowing in it. Within a month he 
no longer made the empty show of going to the fields, but stayed 
around the house to repair the tools in the shed, to restring and 
tighten the barbed wire around the barn lot, taking days to do a 
job that Matthew could have accomplished in hours. 

But Matthew was not angry or impatient with Mark. He was 
content to let him vegetate out his days, accepted Mark's eager 
justification of his desire to work, and ignored the futility of 
his endeavors. For Matthew could not know what accidents and 
scars Mark had sustained in his years away from the cove, the 
dehumanization of jobless hunger, of flophouses and skid rows 
and canned-heat drunks. He felt that he had given Mark up to 
this, had driven him into the youth-sapping years of wandering, 
and he owed him whatever rest and surcease he could find now 
in his premature age. 
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"I'm gonna have this old cultivator in fine shape when you get 
ready to use it," Mark called to him. "It's gonna plow like it was 
brand-new." 

"I'm glad of it," Matthew said. "I thought I was gonna have to 
buy a new one this year. And I'll need it before long." 

Rice had already gone on to the field. Miss Hattie came from 
the barn to walk silently alongside him toward the field and he 
felt her friendly companionship though he could not reach out 
to touch it. She was wearing a pair of overalls and one of Rice's 
shirts and her feet were bare in the dust of the field road. Yester- 
day she had worn a starched and ironed dress and some of Arlis* 
lipstick and powder, and she had spent the afternoon sitting 
primly, stiffly, on the front porch looking down the road toward 
the heading of the cove. Matthew knew that each day she care- 
fully laundered the sheer undergarments they had bought last 
fall from Sears and Roebuck and, whatever her outward garb, 
she always wore them next to her skin. Soon she would abandon 
the erratic reversal into childhood and then she would be a 
young woman. It was an ache in Matthew to think about it, won- 
dering if she, like Arlis, would draw away from him into the arms 
of a man he could not approve. 

"Gonna help me plow today?" he said, reaching instinctively 
for the old close comradeship between them. Once she had spent 
days with him in the field, riding his mule high up on the work- 
ing withers, holding onto the hames with both hands. He would 
let her guide the mule for him with the bridle reins, she sitting 
high and laughing, geeing and hawing in a big voice as she 
pulled the mule around at the end of the row. 

She fished a ball of twine from her back pocket. "I'm going 
fishing," she said. "It's too hot out in that field." 

Before they reached the place of work she turned away, lifting 
a hand to him. She had breasts now, small and pear-shaped under 
the too-big workshirt, and her skinny body was fuller, beginning 
to curve like a woman's. Her walk had changed, too, becoming 
conscious of femininity, the soft buttocks, that had been lean 
and hard as a boy's, rolling in the feminine rhythm of movement. 
She would be fishing through the afternoon, as she did so often 
every spring of her life, but now she would be hazing through 
the hours with a dream of the male who would come, lolling 
mindless, unwatchful of the cork, letting the time and the fish 
slip away from her unthought. She would bring no catch back 
from this journey and endeavor. 
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Matthew had stopped, watching her, then he started on again. 
His mule was hitched waiting for him in the shade of a sweet- 
gum tree. They were turning the first grass in a field of the corn, 
and the corn was already nearly knee-high, the blades patterned 
and motionless down the long rows. Rice's mule was standing 
hitched to the plow and he had dragged the plow over the rows 
trying to eat the corn through his muzzle. He had broken and 
bruised some of the young stalks with the plow but he had 
tangled himself in the traces before causing too much damage. 
He was waiting patiently for rescue from his predicament. Mat- 
thew went to him and unhitched the traces so the gear could be 
straightened out. He stood up from the task and looked for 
Rice. Then he saw him coming from the pasture. He was pant- 
ing hard, sweating, when he arrived. 

"Three of those beef calves got out," he told Matthew. "They 
sure can run." 

He sat down on the ground, wiping the sweat from his face. 
"I like to never run down one of them." 

"Did they break the fence?" Matthew said. 

"No," Rice said. "I don't know how they got out. Must have 
just jumped it, or run through it, or something. If we had milk 
cows instead of that wild beef stock . . ." He stopped, abruptly, 
and stood up. "I reckon I better get on back to work now." 

Matthew looked at him. "Well walk that fence when we quit 
work," he said. "Must be a loose strand somewhere or other. I 
don't think they could jump it." 

He kept on looking at Rice. He was the last now. He stayed 
with Matthew, in the fields with him every day, working as hard 
and as long as he did. And he liked it, Matthew knew, in spite of 
the other dream he held. He liked the feel of the plow in his hand, 
the curl of earth over the shiny wing, the lilt and swing of 
mockingbirds in the sweetgums along the edges of the field, the 
growth of the growing things. Rice had told about how he had 
heard the sound of growing in the night, and Matthew knew he 
had walked here in moonlight, coming at first to think about his 
new girl before going to bed but then becoming absorbed in the 
night-time feel of the fields around him. Matthew had done that, 
too, when he was young and even as late as last year he had 
walked the fields after supper alone just to enjoy the presence 
and the owning. 

Rice was most like him. Knox favored Matthew more, for Rice 
was tall and lean, but the restlessness and the wildness that had 
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swept him away was not of Matthew at all. It was more ot 
Mark, from the dark and hidden strain in Dunbar blood. And 
Jesse John was too quiet, too gentle, without the saving spark 
of anger in him. Rice was the last. 

/ could have a worse choosing, Matthew thought, looking upon 
his youngest son. The old vague unease came into him with the 
distant observing, trying to see Rice not as his son but as he was, 
grown and growing in his own pattern. Was this the pattern he 
had been dedicated to seeking, the pattern to follow his own? 
Rice would not continue as he had continued from his father. 
There was change in him, a wanting for differentness. Dairying 
would take away the self-sufficiency of the cove, would necessitate 
a constant pandering with the town. In his absorption, Matthew 
had hitched up his mule and started plowing, had already turned 
three or four rows without knowing that he was doing so. The 
sun beat down on his back, feeling warm and wanted there, and 
the sweat was starting on him. He always plowed in an overall 
jumper that would start the sweat quickly and hold it close to 
his body. At first it was very hot but after the perspiration started 
the jumper would become damp and cool with evaporation. The 
boys, never understanding that principle, wore thin shirts with 
the sleeves rolled up above their elbows, letting the sweat dry 
immediately from their bodies. 

He pushed the thinking away and concentrated on the plow- 
ing, absorbing himself into the rhythm and the swing of the 
Work. He passed and repassed Rice, each time judging him 
nearer, nearer, nearer, by the jingle of his mule's harness and the 
low whistling between his teeth, then fading away again into 
silence and distance. It was easier to think without thinking; the 
work, the sweat, and the rhythm seemed to clear his mind, make 
the problem more accessible to reason, than all the intent concen- 
tration of before. He bent his head, looking down at the earth 
passing beneath his feet, and concentrated instead on the feel of 
the sweat on his body, the parch of sun on his back, the smells of 
the earth and the mule and himself all blended together into one 
good smelling. 

Finally he stopped at one end and led the mule into the 
.shade of a tree. The mule was bellowing his sides and sweat was 
black in his flanks. Rice pulled up beside him and stopped, grin- 
ning. 

"You gonna work that mule down to a nub, Papa," he said. 
*"! wondered if you was going to blow him at all." 
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Matthew laughed. "He goes on four feet, while I just go on 
two," he said. "He ought to outlast me." He squatted down on 
his heels and started rolling a cigarette. "Better give your own a 
little rest too, son." 

"Yes sir," Rice said. He hawed the mule into the shade and sat 
down to shake out his shoes. He wiped his forearm across his 
face, leaving a streak of dirt. "We ought to get through with this 
field before very long, now." 

"Yes," Matthew said. He lit the cigarette and stuck the flaming 
match into the earth, quenching it immediately. "Son, you're 
eighteen years old now and you're doing a man's work . . . have 
been for some time." 

Rice stiffened against the strange gravity of the words. "Yes 
sir," he said. He turned his head to look at Matthew. Matthew 
was haunched back on his heels, the cigarette in one corner of 
his mouth, the smoke curling into his eyes. He took the cigarette 
and fingered the ash from it. 

"You know, I reckon, that when Jesse John and Knox come 
eighteen on me, I started paying them their share for the work 
they done. I ain't done that for you as yet I've just given you 
pocket money now and again." 

Rice was beginning to savor the goodness of it now. He started 
to smile, then saw that it was too soon for joy and stopped the 
smiling quickly. "Yes, sir," he said. "I'd be mighty proud to have 
my own money . . ." 

Matthew went on. "You're due your share," he said. "In fact, 
you're overdue ... I figure I owe you for last fall, too, when we 
had that crop together all to ourselves. So you'll have a fair sum 
in your hand." 

"I thank you, Papa," Rice said. "And I'll work hard. I'll . . ." 

"I know you will," Matthew said quickly. "You ain't never 
slacked on me yet, Rice." He stopped, then, let the words wait 
for following words in the silence. He turned his head and 
looked at Rice. "You can do as you see fit with your own money. 
You can spend it on women like Knox did, you can squirrel it 
away or you can buy yourself some dairy stock and . . ." 

"Papa!" Rice said. "Papa . . ." 

Matthew lifted a hand. "If you got the desire to handle dairy 
stock with your own money, I won't say a word to stop you," he 
said. "You can pasture them with my beef calves. I'll even give 
you corn and hay acreage to raise their feed on acreage you'll 
have to work by yourself. I don't aim to set my foot on it . . /' 
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he grinned briefly . . . "unless you can persuade me to work for 
you by the day." 

Rice stood up. "I'll have me a barn," he said. "A big, heated 
barn, like I've seen in the pictures in the Progressive Farmer. I'll 
stall them cows, and milk by electricity, and I'll have me a truck 
to deliver. I'll buy Holsteins . . . they're the best milkers . . . and 
a fine bull to breed them by." He stopped, turning toward Mat- 
thew. "Papa, I ..." He choked on the words. 

Matthew stood up, too. Carefully he put out the cigarette. "I 
don't reckon you'll do all that tomorrow," he said. "But you 
can get yourself a couple of milkers for a starter. You can strain 
the milk and have the milk truck pick it up every morning. 
They'll leave you a check every two weeks and with your 
check . . ." he shrugged his shoulders, going to the plow. "Why, 
maybe by the time I'm ready to set down like your Grandpaw, 
you will have that big barn and all them fine cows." He smiled. 
"And even a grand bull to keep 'em happy." 

He wouldn't lose Rice, now there wouldn't be any way to 
lose him. He turned the mule and plowed away very quickly. 
Rice stood looking after him, not knowing the words as yet, hold- 
ing them inviolate in his mind. He felt like crying. He felt like 
laughing with the crying that was in him. All the time he had 
nurtured the idea of the beautiful milkers, knowing that Mat- 
thew did not like it, would not listen to him in his youngness, 
and then suddenly, in a few casual words, Matthew had given 
him the beginning of the dream. 

Then he remembered. He couldn't tell Jo until she returned, 
two long weeks away, from a visit he had not understood the 
necessity for in the first place. But then, he knew suddenly, when 
he could tell her he would also have the courage to meet her 
terms, to own her and possess her. At last he could take up the 
challenge of her gambit and two weeeks was not too long to 
wait for that. 

Each morning he walked into the office Crawford knew that 
he would turn in his resignation from the battle of Matthew, 
giving it up into other and stranger hands, and each morning 
he did not do it. He became different during this time, for- 
bidding and strange among the men who worked with him. He 
had always been remote from their lives and their jokes and their 
laughter, for most of them were younger than he; but now it 
was a bitter distance. He spent sleepless nights in his woman- 
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lonely bed staring at the black ceiling and believing that he was 
too weak, too small, to do the thing he had to do. For nights on 
end he sat in the car beside Arlis his weapon, stern and silent in 
his hurting. 

He loved Matthew's daughter with the love a man feels for a 
woman, wanting to hold her, keep her. But the love he felt for 
Matthew was a rooted emotion, grounded into the earth as Mat- 
thew was grounded. If there could be a choosing before birth, 
Crawford would have chosen Matthew. But they were not father- 
and-son, they were open and declared enemies. He had to be 
bigger, stronger, than Matthew, the worthy enemy of a strong 
man. 

In the end, he made his move not with thought-out convic- 
tion but in desperate, thoughtless impulse. Arlis came out of the 
darkness and got into the car with him and he put his hand on 
her arm. And she knew. She stirred away from him, startled, 
turning to look into his night-darkened face. He seemed to her 
larger, somehow menacing, as he had never been menacing 
before. 

"Crawford," she said. "What's . . ." 

He leaned under the wheel and started the motor. He did 
not turn his face, clenched tight as a fist, toward her. "We're 
going to get married," he said. "Tonight." 

The car was already in motion. She put both hands on one of 
his arms as though she could stop it that way. "No, Crawford," 
she said. Her voice was wild, high, desperate. "No. We can't do 
that." 

Crawford did not answer. He had forgotten to turn on the 
lights and he did so now, stooping forward again to reach under 
the wheel. He refused to look at her. 

"What about my promise?" she said. "I can't, Crawford. I 
can't." 

He did not stop the car. "To hell with your promise," he said. 
"He doesn't have the right to take your promise. We're going 
to get married." 

She looked into the rock-hard profile of his face and she knew 
that he meant it. Words would not stop him. But she had to try. 

"I won't do it," she said. "I'll say No when the preacher asks 
the question." 

"All right," he said inflexibly. "But you've got to stand up 
there and say your No's." 

She huddled against the side of the car, frightened. They were 
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still in the tree-lined road and the headlights slashed through 
the darkness. Matthew, she thought. Papa . . . / promised and I 
can't keep . . . She found her hand on the door handle and she 
turned it, feeling the air from the opened crack pouring in 
against her. 

"Stop," she said. "Or I'm going to jump out." 

He turned his head, looking at her, measuring her intent. Then 
he said "God damn" clear and loud and distinct, and stamped 
his foot on the brake, jerking them forward on the seat. The 
sudden brakes yawed the car to the side of the road and he had 
to fight the wheel to keep from going into the ditch. When the 
car was still at last he sat quiet. She closed the door with a loud, 
decisive click of the latch. Then he lifted his hand and pounded 
it against the steering wheel with one hard sharp crack of a blow. 

"You'd have done it," he said flatly. 

She did not answer him. She was frightened now, not only at 
him but at the determination in herself. Crawford hit the steering 
wheel again with his fist, feeling the throbbing hurt of his flesh 
that took the impact. He felt it rising in him, unstoppable, not 
even determined but inevitable. He wanted her. Her. Not for 
love of Matthew or hate of him or because of the cove or the 
TVA or anything else except the hard passionate love of her, 
her flesh, her body, her love. He turned toward her, putting his 
hands upon her, feeling her surging away but holding her with 
great hands that were stronger than his own. 

"All right," he said, his voice strange, different, the words 
crawling with the strength of his passion. "Have it your way. 
All right." 

She began fighting him desperately, wordless, like a cat fights. 
Her claws raked across his face, leaving a stinging trail of 
scratches, and he pinned her arms to protect himself. She was 
leaning against the door on her side, half-slipped off the seat, 
and he was over her, breathing hard, feeling the surge and roll 
of her frantic escape. She began crying, and the crying racked 
her like the rigors of malaria. 

They fought silently, the talking, the thinking, the hopeless 
planning and hoping, over between them. They fought as enemies 
for the peace of love, the satisfaction of hunger, and Arlis fought 
herself as much as she fought him. He was mindless, priapic, 
turgid with the release of passion he had so long denied himself. 
There was no Matthew, no Dunbar's Cove, no other battle out- 
side this primitive private battle. 
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At last she paused, panting with exhaustion, and he lifted 
one hand from her arms. She did not move to hurl herself 
away, to strike him. Deliberately he caught the edge of her 
skirt, lifting it and touching her where he had never touched her 
before. She moaned, twisting, and then she lay still again, un- 
resisting, while his hand explored the secretness of her they had 
sworn each other to withhold. He lay against her, on her, his hand 
touching her, and gathered himself up into the hard rigid staff- 
ness of strength and passion and love. He moved purposively and 
she lurched under him, surging into fighting again, and he halted, 
surprised. He had sensed a surrender in her, but it was not there. 
They fought through the pattern of struggle again, and finished 
lying against each other panting, wordless, mutually exhausted, 
his hand lying moveless against her flesh that throbbed of its 
own under his touch. 

He made another effort and she roused herself wearily, 
resolutely, into battle. Another spent hiatus, and then he tried 
again, pulling himself up on her a little more each time, and he 
could feel the old solid resistance and lack of giving. She was 
strong, too strong. It was useless. They lay together half off the 
seat, disheveled, breathing hard. But the moment he moved she 
would gather out of deep unknown reserves another resistance, 
and another, and another. Her face was dry and hard and tight, 
and she was no longer crying. 

Abruptly he sat up, pushing himself away from her. "You're 
all alike/' he said bitterly. "All you Dunbars. You're just like 
Matthew himself." 

She sat up beside him, her hands moving automatically to 
adjust her clothing and her hair with the immediate instinct of 
woman. He stared at her across the darkness, unable to under- 
stand the deep femininity of her, the love he did not question, 
the resistance in depth after depth of strength. He turned the 
car with whip-like jerks of the wheel in the narrow dirt road 
and drove back to the cove. She finished her tidying and asked 
him for a cigarette though she did not smoke, and took it from 
his hand and puffed on it twice or three times before she dropped 
it out of the window. 

"I wish you hadn't done that," she said finally. 

"What is it you've all got?" he demanded. "You say a thing is 
so and then it's so and it never changes, it's true because you say 
it is. Matthew is the same way. Loving you is like loving Matthew." 

She did not answer him. There was no answer in her. She was 
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empty, worn, feeling old and raped and yet with a solid sensation 
of intactness. He would never know that most of her fighting had 
been against herself, against the deep animal surges of her blood 
under his touch. She shivered when she felt the memory of his 
hand on her. But she could not. Not now she could not, and not 
tomorrow, not until . . . she stopped the thinking, feeling a 
beginning weakness that she had not known even in the midst of 
the struggle. 

"You broke your promise," she said, the reproach trembling in 
her voice. "How can I trust you now, when . . ." 

"You can't," he said bluntly. "Every time you come to me, you 
won't be able to trust me. I'm declaring myself out of that old 
promise." 

She stared at him, not believing the words were coming from 
his mouth. Then she turned her head away, bowing it into the 
darkness, and she was crying very quietly, so quietly she could not 
even hear it herself, could only feel the tears on her hands. 

"Then I can't come here any more," she said. 

She opened the door of the car and slid out onto the road. She 
felt still disheveled, knocked about, as though she could never 
put herself to rights again. 

He slid over in the seat and put his head out the window. "I'll 
be waiting," he said. "Every night I'll be waiting." 

She looked at him and there was still strength in her, the old 
solid Dunbar strengthy and she was grateful for it. "You'll wait a 
long time," she said steadily. 

He watched her Walk around the car and go up the cove road 
toward the house, into the shelter of home. She meant it. He 
knew. He felt wrung out and the passion had tired down into 
unfulfilled dullness in him, an ache in his genitals from the old 
tired flow and throb of unreleased blood. Then he heard a sound 
and turned to see her coming back and the hope sprang suddenly 
young and alive in him, refreshing his weariness, and he believed 
that she had changed her Dunbar mind. 

But she only stood near the car, calling softly. "Crawford. I 
do love you." 

He did not answer, and after a moment she went away again. 
And this time she was gone for good. 



Chapter Fourteen 



Miss HATTIE sat on after the others had left the breakfast table, 
watching Arlis busying about the dish washing. She sat very 
still, knowing that something was wrong. Arlis always went about 
the work with a smooth efficiency, but this morning she was 
vigorous, jerky, disorganized, clashing the pots and pans as she 
washed and dried. She was conscious of Miss Hattie's regard and 
it bothered her until at last she whirled. 

"Get on out of here," she said. "Go on out in the yard to play." 

"I'm too old to play/* Miss Hattie said without moving. 

Arlis went on working, enduring it again to the breaking 
point. "Then go into Connie's old room and look at yourself 
in the dresser mirror," she said sharply. "Do anything. But get 
out of my kitchen." 

Miss Hattie blushed. She had not known that Arlis had seen 
her sneaking in there to sit on the bench, staring absorbedly at 
her own face, for half an hour at a time. 

"What's the matter with you?" she said indignantly, her voice 
striking back. "Why didn't you go see Crawford Gates last night? 
That was the first time you've missed this spring." 

"None of your business, Miss Priss!" Arlis said. She turned 
away with a swirling flick of her skirt and began putting the 
dishes into the wooden safe. 

Miss Hattie softened, watching her. "What's the matter, Arlis?" 
she said. 

This time her voice had changed and Arlis came to the table, 
sitting down opposite Miss Hattie as though she had only been 
waiting for the invitation. She put her hands together on the 
table and looked at them. "I don't know," she said. "I just don't 
know, Miss Hattie." 

"You and Crawford broke up?" Miss Hattie asked in an under- 
standing voice. 

Arlis nodded her head. She had had to keep it bottled inside 
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her until now. Last night his car horn down at the head of the 
cove had sounded patiently, callingly, for most of an hour. Each 
time it tightened inside her, twisting her internally, as though 
the sound carried the warmth of his hand. But she had not gone 
to him; she had resisted until a saving anger at his persistence 
had swept through her. 

"Did he leave you?' Miss Hattie asked. 

Arlis shook her head. 

A look of bewilderment came into Miss Hattie's eyes. "If you 
left him, looks like you could go back to him when you get 
ready." She studied Arlis shrewdly. "And it looks to me like you're 
ready right now." 

Arlis stared at her hands. They moved over and under each 
other without her volition, and then she stopped it. "There comes 
a time when you've got to quit or you've got to go on," she said. 
"For a long time we kept things on an even keel. But we can't 
do that any more. And so I guess we've just got to quit." She 
paused, thinking about his insistence on marriage, then the 
sudden fierce lunge of his desire. For so many nights, now, he 
had been gentle, caring, understanding, and then suddenly he 
had changed into the immediate impatient wanting. It was not 
his love that had changed ... she was sure that underneath the 
new thing there was still the old steady beat and enduring pulse. 
But she could not face this new Crawford, face the certain struggle 
between them. 

"So we've got to stop," she told Miss Hattie as she would have 
told a trusted confidante of her own age. "We've got to stop now." 

"You're not going to see him again?" Miss Hattie said. 

Her hands twisted and writhed on the table. "Not if I can 
help it," she said. She stood up from the table and walked to the 
corner to get her broom. "Here I sit talking when there's work 
to be done," she said briskly. "Them men're going to be wanting 
their dinner before I get it in the stove." 

Miss Hattie, watching her go out into the dogtrot to continue 
the morning's labors, shook her head bodefully and said aloud, 
"I hate to think about going through it myself. I just hate to 
think about it." 

Arlis stuck her head back into the kitchen. "You will," she said 
grimly. "You just wait. You will." 

Miss Hattie, startled, blushed again, the red flooding her 
slender neck and pushing up into her face. "Don't listen at doors," 
she said sharply, angrily. "You've told me that all my life." 



But Arlis was gone again, and she was alone. She got up and 
went to the stove, pouring herself a cup of coffee, and took it 
back to the table. But she did not drink it she let it get stone 
cold sitting before it, staring into the clear blackness of its depths. 

Arlis went on about her work, at last finding herself into the 
swing and pattern of her usual activities. She had dinner on the 
table, hot and ready, when Matthew and Rice and Uncle Mark 
came into the kitchen to eat. She did not eat with them but 
went to sit on the front porch to cool off, looking down toward 
the head of the cove where, she knew, Crawford would sit again 
tonight waiting for her, his hand on the imperious horn at 
regular intervals destroying her peace of mind. There was nothing 
she could do but resist, nothing at all, for it was a public highway 
and he had a perfect right to be there. For the first time in her 
life she wished that the cove was even more remote than it 
was. She heard a sound and turned her head to see Matthew 
coming out on the porch, wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand. Without looking at her he sat down on the steps, picking 
his teeth with a match stem. They did not talk much any more, 
there was only the one big thing to talk about between them, 
and she looked at the back of his head, feeling the desperation, 
the urgency, welling up inside her. 

"Papa," she said, the desperation plain and naked in her voice. 
"Let me marry Crawford. Now." 

She had not known she was going to say it. He was surprised, 
too; he had not expected this old ground to be plowed over 
again between them. His back stiffened and he turned his head 
slowly to look into her face. He felt strong in the strength of her 
promise. 

"Go ahead," he said. "But you'll do it without the word of my 
mouth." 

She felt a sudden sick sinking in her and she wished that she 
had taken dinner with the rest of them. Surely if she had eaten 
she would not feel this sickness in her stomach. 

"He's a good man," she said reasonably. "He's not a night- 
walker nor a heavy drinker. You got no call to be against him, 
Papa." She stopped, feeling around in her mind for the lack. 
"And I love him. You don't seem to consider that." 

"Crawford is my enemy," he said implacably. "He's the only 
enemy I've got in this wide world, and you've got to love him." 

She felt a helplessness in her, and the beginnings of anger. 
"He's the best friend you've ever had," she said with harsh 
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clarity. "He's trying to help you over the hump of the TVA. He's 
the only man that'll stand to your face and tell you the truth. You 
hate him because he's got the nerve to do it." 

Matthew was shaken. He stood up with a nervous energy of 
movement. "Girl," he said. "Don't talk to your daddy . . ." 

She did not move. She looked up into his angry face, knowing 
that he had never been so angry at her before. She felt afraid, 
and yet beneath the fear there was an unfear, too. She had nothing 
to lose, she had lost it all last night when she had refused his 
summoning. 

"Papa," she said. "Think about what you're doing. Knox is 
gone from you. Jesse John is gone. And I ..." she stopped, unable 
to say it. 

Her words echoed Crawford, and Matthew stood tall before 
her. "And you?" he said. "Are you going, too?" 

She looked away from him. She could not bear the seeing into 
his face. He had always been strong in her life, stronger than 
her mother and the memory of her mother. He gave more to the 
boys than he had ever given her, for from the boys he must choose 
the one to come after him. But he had not needed to give, only 
to be present in her consciousness, strong, grave, gentle with the 
gentleness she had seen in no other man until Crawford. 

"I don't know, Papa," she said, her voice faltering away into 
weakness. "It's heavy on me ... but I just don't know." 

They stopped, and the silence flowed between them like a 
broad river. Arlis gazed bleakly into the yard, seeing the broad 
sweeping strength of the oak tree shading the yard into a 
coolness that reached the length of the porch. It was the coolest 
porch in summer she had ever known and she wondered how it 
would be if the big tree were ever cut down, blown down, 
destroyed in any way, the hot rays of the sun reaching in, steady 
and implacable as only the naked summer sun can be. 

"It's never been this way before," she said sadly. "We walk 
through the days without speaking, drawing up to the table three 
times and eating a cold and silent meal because we're all thinking 
our own thoughts." Her face was twisted and ugly with the strain 
of her thinking. "I don't ever remember the cove being this way, 
Papa. It ain't right, this way." 

"Ever since Crawford came," he said, his voice agreeing with 
her voice. "Ever since the day he first set foot on our land. He's 
our enemy, Arlis." 

She thought back over the time. It had started last summer, on 
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the last day of laying-by, when they had cut watermelons here in 
the front yard, the change as palpable as the shift from fall to 
winter. But Crawford could not be the cause, for she loved 
Crawford. The change may have come with him, but he had not 
brought it in himself. 

"You're making Crawford out a devil," she said tautly. "He's a 
man, Papa. My man." 

His face stiffened. "Every time I come from the field I expect 
you to be gone," he said. "Every morning I get up I wonder if 
you'll be in the kitchen fixing our breakfast. Because of him. 
Him." 

"I told you . . ." she said, the words gasping against his doubt. 
"I made you the promise . . ." 

"Yes," he said. "I wonder how long you'll keep it. Every day I 
wonder." 

She looked away toward the heading of the cove. Tonight he 
would be parked there, waiting, waiting beyond the limits of her 
tolerance, and the sound of his summons would call to her, the 
shrill horn wrapping and threading among the nerves and muscles 
of her body, pulling her. 

"You're all I've got now, Arlis," Matthew said. "You and Rice 
and Miss Hattie. You and the cove." 

She looked up into his face. Tonight, when the horn blew 
again, she would be remembering Matthew's words, and the 
reflection of the words in his eyes. And tonight, at least, she 
would not answer. 

Knox spit on his hands, looking up at the slope above him, 
and wiped his palms on his thighs. Then he vaulted up into 
the seat of the bulldozer like a cowboy mounting a white horse. 
He never wore gloves for he liked the feel of the levers alive in 
his hands. 

"I'll take it down," he shouted to the men standing below him. 
"Just watch me take it down." 

He gunned the big RD-8 and it charged the slope, blade up. He 
felt the big movement under him, and grinned, for today was 
payday and he would make another payment on the new car 
and take his girl out dancing. The bulldozer crested, rocking 
perilously with the shift of weight, the blade still lifted, and 
for a moment he felt a thrill of fear as the machine tilted under 
him. Just last week he had seen a bulldozer go over and even 
though its driver had managed to spring free there had been a 
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moment of terror in the bright spring sunshine he would never 
forget. But he need not have worried; the cat steadied itself and 
he slowed, turning, dropping the blade. The machine growled 
with the added load and he gunned it joyously, feeding the blade 
into the earth, keeping the power even and gaining. The ground 
began to move before the blade, piling up in red clay, and then, 
as he reached the fill, the resistance melted away and he eased 
down on the power, snatching the bulldozer at the last moment 
and heading back the way he had come. 

He snarled up the crest again, laughing at the idea that one old 
skinner had refused to work this slope yesterday, saying it was 
too soft, too steep, too dangerous, to put a machine on. He rocked 
over the top, twisted about, and dropped the blade, looking down 
at the cluster of men below. They don't know what danger is, 
he thought, waving at them. He wanted to work the area fast, 
show them how a real skinner did it, and he dropped the blade 
fast, gunning in the power as the motor deepened and growled. 

Just as he worked over the crest the left tread found a softness 
in the earth and dropped, digging in, and the cat began to work 
in a slow spin. Knox grabbed levers, feeding power to pull him- 
self out of it, feeling the dozer tilting, tilting, and he thought 
crazily of a pinball machine, wondering if the red tilt sign would 
light up on the panel before him. The men below were yelling, 
the motor was racing, but he was grim and silent in the midst 
of the noise. He didn't aim to let it go over. He just didn't 
aim to. 

But it was going over. He sensed the movement of the machine 
and rose up, knowing it was too late to do more than jump, 
feeling himself going up in the air and the machine going 
away from under him. He hit the ground hard, uphill from the 
topsy-turvy twisting of the machine, and the wind went out of 
him. He stood up, gasping, and looked to see the cat making the 
second turn down the long steep slope, the men scattering before 
it, and he laughed to know that he had escaped. He hurried down 
the hill to where the cat had stopped lying on one side and 
reached in, shutting off the motor. 

"Get another cat up here," he said. He looked up the slope 
again. "I'm gonna work this baby down before sundown and 
payday comes. I'm gonna work it, you hear me?" 

^ Jesse John waited for a week on the new job before he began 
asking his question. He had learned by now that it took that 
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day they would look at him curiously, their voices noncommittal, 
un-damning to the stranger he was searching for. But after they 
were used to him he could drop the question casually, as though 
he were seeking for a friend, and the answers would come in the 
same friendly, casual way. 

At first he had hunted for Connie. But what man remembers a 
woman unless she has meant something to him? And, thinking 
about it, he knew that he had only to find the man to find her, 
for she was not the kind to go from man to man. Ceram Haskins 
had offered her something he himself had been unable or un- 
willing to give and that was why she had gone away with him. 

Jesse John had changed. Sometimes he did not eat too well 
for when he exhausted an area of possibility he gave up his job 
immediately and moved on to another big construction project. 
So he missed a good many meals; and, besides, the strain of the 
search could be seen in his eyes and in his thin, drawn face. 
Often he paused in his labor, struck suddenly by the incredible 
distance that separated him now from Dunbar's Cove. He would 
compare the activities that he knew would be going on there 
against those around him, and found the difference impossible to 
believe. It was as though a synapse in his brain had slipped, 
depositing him in the midst of strangeness and endowing him 
with individual recognition of each individual mile that separated 
him from home. But it would not be for long and he could 
endure it for the time necessary. Once he had found Connie they 
would go home together and then all this distance and strange- 
ness would be behind him, like the memory of a strange dream. 

He did not consider that she might deny him. For he came not 
in anger or in hurt, but only in love. He did not care what she 
had done, he only wanted to know why, so that he could remedy 
the lack in him that had forced her to follow herself away. He 
knew what would happen when he saw her he would say, 
"Come on, Connie. Let's go home now," and she would pick up 
and follow him, seeing in his face all the love and the longing 
she had believed was not there, everything she needed to see but 
forgiveness, for there was nothing to forgive. 

So he waited patiently for a week and then, sitting down one 
day to smoke a cigarette with a group of men, he said casually, 
"Say, any of you-all know a fellow named Ceram Haskins?" 

They turned their faces to look at him but he had only an 



expression of friendly inquiry, nothing at all to frighten their 
cautiousness. 

"Friend of yours?" one of them said. 

"Yeah," Jesse John said. "Somebody told me he was working up 
this way. Thought I might run into him." 

They shook their heads, frowning. No, they didn't know any- 
body of that name. Then one of them stopped shaking his head 
and said, "Wait a minute. What was that guy's name who was 
here for two weeks a couple of months ago and then moved on? 
That tall guy . . ." he snapped his fingers twice and then stopped. 
"That was him," he said. "I'm sure it was him. Ceram Haskins." 

Jesse John looked down at his cigarette, carefully fingering off 
the ash. "You said he's already gone," he said, a shade of regret- 
fulness in his voice. "That's probably him, all right won't hold a 
job for no time. Where did he say he was going?" 

The man kept on thinking, frowning down at his cigarette. 
"Ah, it don't make any difference he's already gone now. But I 
think he said something about trying that big job up in Oregon." 

Jesse John shrugged his shoulders. "Probably never made it," 
he said. "Probably got sidetracked before he got there." 

A week later, after he got his paycheck, he was on his way 
again. Maybe, this time, he would be in time. And when he found 
Ceram Haskins, he knew, he would find Connie, too. And that 
was all he wanted; to find Connie, and then go back home to 
Dunbar's Cove. 

Rice had not expected the world to open out before him 
suddenly the way it had with Matthew's words about the money 
and the things he could do with the money. For a long time he 
had held an achieved love in his hand as ripe as a peach, ready 
to open when he was ready to open it, and now he knew why he 
had hesitated the one without the other was not enough. He had 
to have them both at once. Now he held the two ripe peaches 
in his hand and he could already feel the hungering bite in him. 

But still he had to wait a week of eternity, two weeks, holding 
it inside him until Jo came back from Birmingham where she was 
visiting her married brother. He felt cheated, thwarted, by her 
absence, as though it were deliberate on her part. The time 
would never pass, but then it did, and she was home. 

The first night of her return, he did not pause to eat supper. 
He went instead directly to his room and dressed, carefully as 
for a wedding, and then went out into the dusky dark. The air 
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was cooling with the going of the sun and he felt a night breeze 
brush at his face, chilling his skin, making him shiver. But it was 
more than the wind, it was a shivering deep down inside, a stirring 
toward manhood and completion, and he held Jo's face in his 
mind like a talisman as he cut across the big clearing the TVA 
had made, a shortcut that would bring him up behind the house. 

He was too early. He had known he was too early, but he 
could not help it. Through the kitchen window he could see 
that they were still at the table, eating. He couldn't barge in on 
them while they were eating supper. He retreated and found a 
tree to sit under, looking up into the darkness of the leaves 
overhead and feeling a singing within him as the waiting built 
up. He did not mind the delay at all, now or the past two weeks; 
it gave him time to think of the perfection of it all. He did not 
wonder what had impelled Matthew to give the beginning of the 
dream into his hand; he only felt, now, that it had been inevitable 
in the beginning. It could not even have come at another, 
earlier, time. In his mind he saw the big, stolid cows moving 
in his pasture, their full udders hanging rich and heavy-titted. 
Their milk would hurt them morning and evening and they 
would drift toward the big, whole-roofed, electric-heated barn to 
be relieved gently by electric massage, standing quietly, patiently, 
in their stalls while he went from cow to cow putting on the weird 
apparatus that would relieve the pain of their giving. And 
then there would be the involved business of care and hygiene 
that he did not yet understand, processing the milk and bottling 
it and early the next morning the slick little snub-nosed truck 
nosing and twisting its way down the streets of the town, dis- 
tributing the white largesse of his labors. 

He pulled himself up sternly. It would not be that way at the 
beginning, he told himself realistically, not for a long time, even. 
That would be far the other side of many gallons of milk, many 
mornings and evenings of milking by hand. He would strain 
the milk, at first, into ten-gallon cans and cool it overnight in 
tubs of water until the stake-bodied milk truck came by the cove 
in the morning. The man would leap down, clanging empties to 
the ground and lifting the full cans into the already-moving truck. 
That would be the beginning, but only the beginning, and it 
would not always be that way. I'll make chocolate milk, too, he 
thought. Kids always like chocolate milk, they'll drink it better 
than the straight variety, all those town kids. The end of the 



dream would not be far from the beginning and it would come 
as inevitably. 

He stood up, feeling the restlessness, and walked until he 
could see the kitchen window again. They were finished now, the 
kitchen empty, and he went on around the house. A dog 
announced him and he stood waiting until Jo came out on the 
front porch. She stood shadowily outside the door, looking down 
at him, and he could not see the expression on her face. 

"Tomorrow night is the night," she said. He could hear a small 
laughter in her voice. She was pleased with his impatience to see 
her. "You weren't going to be here tonight. Remember?" 

"I had to see you/' he said urgently. 

She came and sat down on the porch near him, her legs 
dangling over the edge. "What about?" 

He put a hand on her knee, gripping it hard. "I can't tell 
you here," he said. "Come on. Let's take a walk down the road." 

He felt her breath catch. "All right," she said. "Let me tell 
Mama." 

She went away quickly and he waited, savoring her absence 
that would be filled again. He stirred, feeling his manliness, 
knowing that she knew the change in him, the readiness. He 
had no longer the fear of completion, the reluctance to accept 
her terms. Tonight he was not afraid of the truth she had laid 
down far back yonder, which she had adhered to ever after. She 
was waiting, ready to give herself, but until now he had been 
the one to break off the kisses, the touch of hands. But no longer. 
Not any more. 

She came out of the house, walking down the steps into the 
yard and taking his hand. He could feel the damp sweatiness of 
her palm. Yes, she knew. 

"I'm ready," she said. "Where are we going?" Her voice was 
subdued, breathless, almost unheard. 

"Let's walk down on the river road," he said. 

They were silent, side by side holding hands, down the house 
road that led them toward the river. They turned off on the 
public road and went toward Dunbar's Cove. The trees here 
were still thick, untouched by the TVA, but soon the cutters and 
hackers would reach this area too, baring the shaded road to the 
noon-day and night-time sky. Rice was content to wait, letting 
the completion build, no longer anxious, knowing that dreams 
come true. He had a kind of certainty he had never known in 
his eighteen years in this belief that everything would come right 
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at the right time. Jo took her hand away for a moment and 
pressed both palms against her temples. 

"What's the matter?" he said solicitously. 

"Headache," she said. "That dynamite booming all day since 
I got back. I'll be glad when they're through with it." 

"It'll be going on all summer," he said. "I've got to where I 
don't pay it any mind, no more than the frogs singing about 
rain." 

"I wish I could do that," she said. She put her hand into his, 
swinging them back and forth in time with their slow steps. 
"What was so urgent that couldn't wait till tomorrow night?" 
she asked. 

"Us," he said in an imminent voice. "J ust us." 

She tried to laugh, but it did not come out that way. It was 
choked, held back, like a sob. "You've been waiting a long time," 
she said. "Why tonight all of a sudden?" 

He stopped in the road and turned her into his arms. She 
came freely, and he kissed her. She said his name and he kissed 
her again, calling her between the kisses, putting his hand on 
her jaw, feeling the smoothness and softness of her skin. 

"Because I'm my own man now," he said. "I'm making my own 
money. I'm not working for Papa any more." 

She drew away from him, her hands resting on his body above 
the hipbones, and they burned through his thin shirt. "You've 
changed in two weeks," she said. "What happened?' 

He laughed. "Sure," he said. "I was a boy before. But now I'm a 
man. Papa recognizes I'm a man, and he's given me my due. He's 
laying money in my hand for the work I've done and it's my 
money, to do with as I please." He stopped, looking down at 
her. "I never told you anything about this, Jo, because it was so 
far away there was no use to talk it. But for a long time I've 
had an idea about what I want to do in my lifetime. I want to 
own a herd of Holstein cows and supply milk to the towns round 
about. I've had that idea in my head . . ." 

"But you never even talked about it," Jo said, feeling hurt. 
"You never told me one word . . ." 

"Because I didn't have a chance in the world," he said harshly. 
"Because I was just a kid, with the money in my pocket that my 
daddy saw fit to give me. I worked for my board and my keep and 
because he was my father but it's not that way any more. Now 
I'm working for me, and every day I put into labor I get it back 
in money money I can do with as I please." 
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"It's his place," Jo said. "You can't put cows in his pasture 
without his say-so." 

"But he said! He told me!" He took a deep breath, gripping 
her arms. "He's going to give me the money that I've earned 
since last fall. And then I'm going to a stock sale next Saturday 
to buy my first cow." He stared down at her earnestly, grimly. 
"It may be just one cow, for I aim to buy the best. It's got to be a 
registered Holstein, and she'll likely cost me enough money for 
two or three ordinary cows. But that's the way to start, and that's 
the way to keep it up." 

She put her hands on his face. "I'm glad to see you happy, Rice. 
I've never seen you happy before." 

He grinned at her, putting his possessive arms around her. 
"We're not doing much walking," he said, kidding, feeling the 
sureness in him. "Let's walk a while." 

They went on, locked in step, their arms holding each other, 
and it was easy to do though he was much taller than she was. 
They talked it all over again, Rice saying it through once more 
and Jo answering in the same way, and when they were finished 
they were nearer than before to consummation. The talk ceased 
between them, Jo being the first to fall silent, and she looked 
contemplatively down at the ground as they moved minutely 
through the shadow of the trees, the moon peeping through at 
them at intervals, flooding them with silver. Rice, feeling a 
tightening in him, without a word steered her off the road, Jo 
following his lead docilely. They stopped inside the cluster of the 
dark trees, hidden from the road, and stood still, listening to the 
night noises around them. He was holding her in his arms and he 
felt her shiver. 

"Scared?" he said tenderly, looking down but unable to see 
her face. Instead, he touched it with his hand, feeling the soft 
full warmness of her lips. 

"Yes," she said. She laughed shakily. "If a hoot-owl hooted 
right now, I'd take off on a dead run." 

"Jo . . ." he said. The silence was pregnant with the calling of 
his voice. "Jo . . ." 

"I'm proud of you, Rice," she said. "I'm proud you . . ." 

"Hush," he said. "We've talked enough about that. Hush now." 

"I can't, Rice," she said suddenly. 

He was startled, shocked. "But . . ." he said. "But you told 
me . . ." 

She was huddled small in his arms, her face resting against 
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J told you the conditions and all ... but I can't." 

He felt the denial cry out in him and his arms tightened 
against her. "You've got to," he said, feeling the panting begin in 
his breath. "All this time you led me to believe . . ." 

"Give me a little time," she said. She laughed, shakily, close 
to tears. "God knows, you took a plenty. Let me get used to . . ." 
She stopped, and he heard her teeth click together. "I've never 
done it, Rice. I've got to get . . ." 

His hands flew angrily, furiously, over her body. She stood still 
under his scurrying fingers, as untouched as a statue, and he 
knew it was not enough. The coldness was hard in her mind. He 
took her in his arms again, dragging her down to the earth. 

"You've got to," he said again, the words inane and furious in 
his teeth. He rolled full-clothed over her still-clothed body, 
pinning her to the earth. She did not resist him, only lying still 
under his weight, her hands and arms flaccid and lifeless. He 
rolled away from her again, feeling anger and betrayal. 

"You promised," he said bitterly. "All the time you promised." 

She sat up and her elbow touched his face inadvertently. He 
knew she was smoothing the dry leaves out of her hair. She 
stopped and put her hand on his face tenderly, gently. Her 
palm was as cold as ice. 

"I will," she said. "I promise I will." 

"But you . . ." 

Her voice went on. She had to give herself with her voice, 
making a time for the giving. "Tomorrow," she said. "I promise 
you tomorrow." Her voice broke, shivered with the words. "I 
can't tonight, Rice. But tomorrow." She stopped, taking a deep 
breath, and then the words came very fast. "I'll be home, and 
the others will be gone all day. Come then. Come to the house. 
And then . . ." 

He sat away from her. "How do I know?" he said. "You 
promised before and now when it's on us you refuse." 

"I'll have to, then," she said. She looked around at the darkness. 
"I'm scared, here in the dark and the trees. I won't be scared 
tomorrow." 

He was satisfied, though he had not expected to be satisfied 
with less than nothing. But in a peculiar way he could understand 
how it was. Her mind was bold, too bold, but her body was 
timid, and he would be the first. She needed to lie tonight in 
her virgin bed, wide-eyed, thinking about it into the darkness 
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the way a bride thinks before her wedding night. And then it 
would be all right. 

He laughed. "Look for me," he said. "I'll come loping over 
them fields. You be looking for me." 

And now they could not touch each other again, not until the 
moment of tomorrow. They walked together toward her home, a 
little distance between them all the way, and they did not even 
hold hands. Rice left her at the door with a companionable kiss 
and went happily back toward home and slept a solid night of 
rest. He did not even dream. 

He was awakened by a sound. He came awake quickly, won- 
dering about the day and the sound and the instant stir of 
anticipation. Then he sat up in bed, knowing and recognizing at 
the same time. The sound was the boom of dynamite, and the 
day was the day. He jumped out of bed and slipped on an old 
pair of overalls, running down the dogtrot and toward the 
swimming hole in the creek. The water was cold, chill with the 
night, and he shivered with the sudden plunge. He had forgotten 
soap and towel and he scrubbed himself with the flat of his hands, 
feeling the hard, frictioned rubbing of fresh, unsoaped water. 
He looked down at himself in the water, knowing that today he 
would pulse and rise and fulfill himself, and the joy of living 
was in him. He came out of the water, dried on the old overalls, 
and put them on to wear back to his room. There, he dressed 
in slacks and an open-necked shirt and went into the kitchen. 
Breakfast was on the table and he slipped into his place, Arlis 
coming to fill his plate from the skillet. 

Matthew looked at him wryly. "You gonna get them pretty 
clothes mighty dirty, plowing in them," he observed. 

Rice looked up at him, grinning. "I didn't have it in mind, 
sir, to work today." 

Matthew laughed. "Yesterday I make a partner out of you. And 
today you quit on me." 

Rice frowned. "I can't work, Papa," he said. "I've got to ... 
I've got something to do. But I'll be there tomorrow and every 
day after that. It's just that today . . ." 

Matthew stopped him with his hand. "I reckon I can get along 
without you," he said. "Go on about your business." He grinned. 
"And have a good time with it. Your girl must be back, the way 
you're all dressed up." 

Rice laughed. "I reckon that ain't none of your concern, sir," 
he said, feeling happy with the manly impertinence. 

Matthew pushed his plate back. "Well, I'm a working man 
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myself," he said. He stood up from the table, then he turned back. 
"I've got that money I owe you now. You want me to keep it until 
tomorrow? If I was you, I wouldn't trust myself on a day like 
this with anything like money." 

"I'd be pleased to take it," Rice said, his eagerness cutting 
through the heavy jollying in Matthew's voice. 

Matthew took out the long purse and opened it. His fingers 
dug out the roll of bills and slowly counted some of them on the 
table. Rice watched avidly while Matthew picked them up, 
shuffled them together, and at last handed them to him. 

"There you are," he said. "We're all even now. You're gonna 
have to work a while before you get any more." 

"Yes sir," Rice said, staring down at the money. "I ain't never 
had a pile of money like that in my whole life." 

"Well, don't spend it all on one cow," Matthew said, starting 
out the kitchen door. 

"But that's just what I aim to do," Rice said, laughing. "One 
real fine cow. A registered Holstein." 

He ate his breakfast hurriedly and went out of the house. He 
should wait a while, he knew, but he could not wait. He would 
go on over, and then wait until he saw her family leaving. He 
would surprise her by coming so early. He cut away from the 
road again, going up over the thickety hill to take the short, 
quick way to her house. He would wait, and then when the family 
left he would call to her, and run to meet her, and they would go 
into the house together. 

He had never felt so young in his life. He cavorted like a four- 
teen-year-old, half-running in his hurry. He sped out of the low 
bushes across the sharp demarcation into the land cleared by the 
reservoir crews. He put his head down, feeling the welcome 
strength pumping in his legs, and he was a man and a child at 
the same time. 

He did not see the cluster of men far away at the other edge 
of the clearing until their shouting voices reached to him. He 
stopped, seeing them, and leaped up on a stump, waving to 
answer their greeting. He heard the shouts, the sharp, terrifying, 
whistle, and saw the red flags. Somewhere near him a stump 
erupted suddenly into the air and then another, closer, and earth 
showered over him. He looked down, bewildered, and saw the 
thin curl of smoke from the sticks of dynamite. 

He had just time to recognize them before the fresh morning 
world blew up in his face. 



Chapter Fifteen 



IT WAS A clear, bright, sunshiny day. In the barn lot mules were 
hitched along the fence, so thick it looked like a trading barn, 
and there were many cars parked in the yard and alongside the 
road leading up from the head of the cove. They were old cars, 
mud-splashed on the fenders, the upholstery torn and worn. Only 
Knox's new car was different, standing out startlingly from the 
others. In the back yard there was a cluster of children, ill at 
ease in their Sunday clothes because they knew they were for- 
bidden to play. Once in a while a scuffle or bubble of laughter 
would rise among them, dying away quickly as an adult came to 
look at them balefully. One boy, at the back of the group, was 
sitting on the ground, his legs outstretched to make an area where 
he could play surreptitiously with two marbles. He was sur- 
rounded by an envious group of watchers. Only the livestock, 
the chickens in the yard, the cows and beef calves in the pasture, 
the mules liberated from a day of work, were natural in the im- 
posed atmosphere of death. 

In the kitchen, Miz Anson was very busy, cooking a big meal. 
She had come the first thing in the morning before breakfast 
while only the family was there. She had walked in the back door 
and taken the skillet out of Arlis' hand without a word, bending 
to chunk up the fire with the other hand. Then she had found 
the eggs and the bacon and began cooking breakfast, a breakfast 
that went largely uneaten in spite of her urgings. Then she washed 
the dishes and went out into the yard to kill chickens, knowing 
there would be a houseful to feed by suppertime. It was her way 
of honoring the dead. 

Arlis was lying down on the bed in her room. She had wept 
yesterday until there were no tears left for weeping, and her eyes 
felt dry and feverish. Last night she had not slept at all and now 
she felt that, in spite of everything, she could have slept except 
for the nagging feeling that somehow it would be a betrayal of 
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grief to do so. She sat up, finally, on the side of the bed, thinking 
that she had not seen Miss Hattie since she had precipitately left 
the breakfast table, fleeing out the back door into the yard, when 
Miz Anson had put a plate of eggs before her. She sat on the bed 
for a moment, looking down at her bare feet, before she shuffled 
them into her shoes. She left her room, moving with the arthritic 
stiffness of an old woman, and went into the kitchen. 

"Have you seen Miss Hattie?" she asked Miz Anson. 

Miz Anson turned quickly upon hearing her enter. She had had 
many urgent offers of assistance from the clucking women who 
had come with their men and their offspring but she had dis- 
posed of all of them, not wanting the kitchen full of chattering 
helpers getting in her way. This was her province, and she in- 
tended to maintain it. When she saw it was Arlis, though, her 
face softened. 

"I sure haven't," she said. "She must be around somewhere, 
Arlis." She looked into her face. "You need to set down here and 
have a good cup of coffee." 

Arlis shook her head, feeling her empty stomach contract at 
the thought. "I've got to find Miss Hattie," she said. 

She went out on the back porch, casting her eyes toward the 
barn; she knew Miss Hattie would not be with the children. They 
fell completely silent, regarding her with strange eyes as she 
walked across the yard into the barn lot. She heard the swish of 
a mule's tail against the bite of a horsefly, and the stomp of a 
foot. A calf bawled in the far distance of the pasture and the 
sound was long and mournful on the air though she heard it 
every day of her life. She looked into the corn crib but it was 
empty. She closed the door, latching it automatically because 
Mollie knew how to nose open the button to get at the corn and 
they had to keep a good latch on the door against her ingenuity. 
Stiffly she climbed the ladder into the hayloft and looked, calling 
Miss Hattie softly, but it was empty. She climbed down again 
and stood in the barn hallway irresolutely. She was beginning 
to be afraid. 

Then she felt a chuckle rise in her and she stopped it, horrified 
at the thought she could feel a levity in this day. She knew where 
Miss Hattie would be hiding. She went quickly out the back of 
the barn and circled around the thicket, entering it on the side 
away from the house so the children would not be too inquisitive 
about her activities. She stooped, pushing her way in through 
the thick, stiff, gouging limbs. After a while she had to get down 
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crept toward the impregnable center of the thicket She could see 
Miss Hattie but she did not call to her. 

Miss Hattie sat stonily, watching Arlis creep toward her. Her 
face was dirty, tear-streaked, and she had dirtied her clean dress 
getting into the safety of the thicket. She had been here all morn- 
ing, ever since breakfast, listening to the arrival of teams and 
cars, the soft cluck and hum of formal voices in the yard. There 
were too many of them, she knew, more than she could ever face 
knowing that they would peer into her, searching into the depth 
and intensity of her grief. She did not intend to emerge from her 
retreat until they were gone. 

Arlis stopped when she reached her, squatting on the ground. 
They were in a little clearing that pressed tightly against their 
shoulders. This was the heart of Miss Hattie's old system of roads 
and her fleet of brown snuff bottles was ranked neatly alongside 
one edge of the clearing. 

"What in the world are you doing in here?" Arlis said, her voice 
scolding softly. "I've been looking all over the place for you." 

Miss Hattie was dumb, staring into her face without flinching, 
and there was not a word of answer in her. The others, Arlis and 
Knox and even Matthew, seemed to contain their sorrow better 
than she could. They moved among the visitors, talking and doing 
and being as they were on normal days. But she did not have that 
protection; she could not face the world, she could only hide 
away in her sanctuary until they went away from their watching 
and listening and measuring of a private grief. 

"Just look at you," Arlis said. "You ought to see your face. And 
that dress I put on you clean this morning." 

"I don't carel" Miss Hattie said. "I don't care." And she hid 
her face away even from Arlis. 

Arlis crept to her side and put her arm around her. She felt 
better now, stronger, more able to bear the day, because she knew 
she had Miss Hattie to look after. 

Miss Hattie could not yield to her older sister's strength. 
They're all strong, she thought aggressively. They can all act 
and do just like always, carrying their faces calm and unshowing 
before the world. But she knew the difference. They had not seen 
it, the way she had. They knew only the fact of death, not the 
fact of dying. For yesterday she had followed Rice from the break- 
fast table in curiosity, wondering at the lightness and gayness of 
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his movement. She had never seen him so happy and she had 
wondered where he was going, what he was planning to do. 

She had been close behind him as he cut up the hill and she 
had watched him cavort like a colt in the erratic pattern of his 
going. But it had been straight as an arrow, too, with a destina- 
tion, and she had had to run to keep up with him. Perhaps it was 
the same as last summer, the time he had left her stranded in 
the grape tree, disappearing from her sight for a time and then 
returning running into the cove. This time she would not lose 
him. 

She topped the crest of the hill just in time to see him run out 
into the clearing, saw the men waving at him and Rice leaping 
gayly up onto the stump to wave back and she had even started 
a laugh at his morning wildness. Then then she saw the first 
eruption of dynamite, Rice looking down at his feet, his back 
stiff and hard, and his hands going up to his face. Then the 
blast shook at her and she watched, horrified, while his body 
tumbled in the air like a rag doll. For a time she could not count, 
she was unable to move. She saw him, heard him, felt him, hit 
the ground again, saw the ragged skirmish line of men running 
toward her from the other side of the clearing even though more 
dynamite was still going off down the slope, and she had wanted 
to go to Rice. But she could not. She could not force herself out 
of the protection of the brush into the nakedness and death of 
the clearing. She knew she should go to him, pick up his head, 
and comfort the pain out of him. 

She panicked. Her mouth opened to scream but no scream came 
out, only a soft moaning that was more animal than human. She 
was black inside her head with panic and she whirled to run 
away, down into the cove. She was running very hard, racing a 
stitch into her side and then out again, racing herself out of 
breath and then into her second wind, and when that was almost 
exhausted she finally reached Matthew in the field. 

He knew something was wrong the instant he saw her coming. 
She had never moved with this hysteric desperation and he 
dropped the plow in mid-stride, trotting to meet her, catching 
her in his arms to stop the blind, instinctive running. 

"What's the matter?" he said. "Miss Hattie, what . . ." 

"Rice," she said. She had thought the breath was gone out of 
her lungs but there was still some left. Enough left. "Rice." 

"Where?" Matthew said, his hands gripping her harshly, still 
shaking her. 
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She pointed back the way she had come, feeling her lungs 
bellowing for air, feeling the screaming picture of his tossing 
rag-doll body in her mind. 

"There," she said. "Dynamite. He ..." 

Matthew ran away from her, starting to run before he was on 
his feet. Then he stopped and whirled back to the plow, unhitch- 
ing the mule by the simple expedient of undoing the hamestrap 
and tossing the gear aside, leaving only the naked collar on the 
mule's neck. He clambered aboard and whipped the mule with 
the long rope bridle rein, the mule squatting and lunging sur- 
prised into a dead run, flinging dirt high in the air from his rear 
hooves. 

Miss Hattie stood stupidly watching him leave without her, 
leaving her naked and alone in the empty field with the black 
picture in her mind, and she had lain down in the cornfield 
middle, her stomach retching out the breakfast she had eaten such 
a short time before, such a century ago. She did not know whether 
the vomiting came from the dying she had seen or from the strain 
of running. 

None of the others had that. She alone carried the burden of 
both the dying and the death, while they carried only the death, 
and that was the difference in their vulnerability to the ritual of 
grief and burial. 

She felt better now, having decided that, and Arlis' arm around 
her shoulders was a definite comfort. She leaned against the bulk 
of her sister and after a while she said, "I can't go out there, Arlis. 
I just can't." 

Arlis did not answer her, just holding her with a firm arm, 
letting her presence settle into Miss Hattie. They sat quietly, so 
quietly that the flock of guineas filed through the clearing before 
them without sensing their presence. They came one by one from 
the fastness of thicket, in single file, and disappeared one by one 
into the thicket on the other side and they both watched without 
moving, almost without breathing, feeling somehow that if they 
could avoid discovery the day would be different, more bearable, 
perhaps even canceled back into safe yesterday again. But then 
the guineas were gone and everything was the same. Nothing 
had changed nothing at all. 

"Don't you want to see him buried?" Arlis said gently. "You'll 
have to come and see him . . ." 

Miss Hattie shook her head violently. "No," she said. "No." 

Arlis sat away from her, looking into her face. "All right," she 
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said quietly. "You don't have to." She tried to stand up but the 
low branches stooped her into a crouch. "I've got to get back 
now." She went away, directly toward the yard this time, feeling 
the limbs tangling and mussing her hair. She stopped and looked 
back at Miss Hattie. "But Papa is going to need you/' she said. 
"He's going to need all of us." 

Miss Hattie stiffened against her words, waiting until Arlis 
was gone. But the words stayed with her, in her mind, and she 
could not fling them after Arlis. So she was not through with 
it yet. She could not reject it away from her completely, refusing 
to bear it. For it was not her alone, it was Knox and Arlis and 
most of all Matthew, who had run away from her terror leaving 
her lying alone and uncomforted in a cornrow middle retching her 
guts out from horror and hard running. She had to carry her 
share of the day, too, bright and sunshiny and heavy upon 
her, upon them all. At last, almost defiantly, she stood up. All 
right, she thought. All right! 

She came out of the thicket, thinking that she would have to 
wash her face and change her dress. She marched straight across 
the yard under the stare and the silence of the clustered children. 
One boy was sitting on the ground, his legs outstretched, and she 
could hear the click of marble against marble as he played. She 
stopped, looking at him until he stopped, too, glancing up 
abashed into her face. The words were calm and authoritative in 
her mind, You just put them marbles into your pocket right now, 
but she did not have to say them. His grubby hand reached out 
blindly, without the help of his eyes, and fumbled the marbles out 
of sight. Satisfied, she went on into the house to wash and change. 

Knox sat slumped under the wheel of the new car, his hands 
resting idly, slipping around the smooth rim almost as though 
he were playing driver as he had when a child. A man approached 
him deferentially, stooping into the car window. 

"Your daddy wanted me to ask you/' he said. "Do you know 
any way to let Jesse John know? Do you know where he is?" 

Knox turned his head slowly to look at him. This was the third 
time he had been asked the question since his arrival, each time 
by a different man approaching him with the cautious, subdued 
words. And he knew it did not come from Matthew, for he had 
talked to Matthew about it immediately upon his arrival, dis- 
cussing it in calm, almost business-like, tones. 

"No/' he said. "I don't know where he is. I don't know how 
we could let him know." 
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The man went away, leaving him alone. He knew they were 
worried about him not the family, Matthew and Arlis, but the 
relatives, his uncle and his aunt, and the neighbors. For he had 
gone only briefly into the house to talk to Matthew, standing in 
the dogtrot where Matthew had come out to him, and then he 
had come back to his car, sitting silent and alone behind the 
wheel through the hours of darkness and into the morning. He 
felt another shadow at his elbow and he did not turn his head. 
It was his uncle's voice this time, Uncle John with the widow and 
the widow's children and the far-away farm. 

"Knox," Uncle John said. "Don't you want to look at him, 
Knox? I'll go in with you." 

"No," Knox said, the single word quiet and explosive in his 
mouth. 

They did not understand it. They would never understand it, 
they would tell it and talk it the rest of their lives, how Knox 
Dunbar had refused to view his own brother's body before he was 
buried. They would never understand, but he did not care; he was 
not going to look upon Rice in death. No matter how many of 
them came to him, offering their support and assistance, he would 
refuse. His Uncle John, baffled, went away, and Knox sat on in 
the new car that would soon be paid for, now. It was the best 
place to stay for it was the closest thing to him in the entire cove. 
It was his, and here he was protected. He would stay in the car 
until the time came to go to the graveyard and then he would 
get finally behind the wheel again and drive away. It was the 
only way he could endure the day. 

The car door opened on the other side and Miss Hattie slid 
into the seat beside him. She had come so softly he had not heard 
her presence. She was wearing a blue dress, so freshly ironed that 
the faint slickness of starch showed on it. She sat primly on the 
seat beside him, her hands in her lap, staring out the windshield. 

After a while she said, "Have you seen him, Knox?" 

He shook his head. He took a cigarette out of the shirt pocket 
and lit it with a great deal of ceremony and action, dropping the 
match out the car window. 

Miss Hattie shivered. "I haven't, either. They keep telling me 
I ought to go look at him." 

"I don't know why they consider that so necessary," Knox said 
bitterly. "Who wants to look at their dead brother?" 

Miss Hattie put one hand on her arm above the elbow, holding 
herself as against chill air. "I want to," she said soberly. "But I 



can't." She turned her head to look at him. "I saw him, Knox. 
I saw him die." 

Knox was shocked, as though it were an admission of guilt, of 
complicity. He faced around in the car, staring at her, and then 
the hardness in him softened. 

"I followed him because I wanted to know why he was so 
happy," Miss Hattie said. "He went cavorting up that hill and 
run out into the clearing and jumped up on a stump, waving 
at the TVA men. And then ..." she shuddered, hiding her face in 
her hands. "I saw it, Knox, I saw it every bit." 

He put his big, broad hand on her shoulder. "Don't talk about 
it," he said. "It don't do no good to talk it." 

"I can't quit seeing it," she said drearily. "It keeps on going 
over and over in my mind, the way he went up in the air, and how 
he looked when he hit the ground, laying there like he hadn't 
never been alive or happy." 

"So now they want you to go see him again," Knox said. He 
turned his head, looking at the crowd in the yard, hating them. 

Miss Hattie gulped the lump out of her throat. "I think it 
would be better if I did," she said. "If I saw him lying there 
peaceful-dead instead of violent-dead, I might be able to quit 
seeing the other. But every time I start in there, I ..." 

Knox opened the door on his side. "Come on," he said. "Ill go 
with you. Come on." 

She slid out under the wheel and when she snatched hold of 
his hand he could feel the trembling of her body. The people were 
watching them, standing still in a sudden cessation of talk. But 
that did not matter. He walked firmly to the porch and up into 
the dogtrot, Miss Hattie coming with him. At the door of the 
living room she hung back and he stopped, waiting for her, until 
the resistance eased out of her hand and then they went on in 
together. Unconsciously they tiptoed to the coffin as though they 
might wake the sleeping, and stood side by side looking down at 
Rice. 

The coffin was plain gray, too new-looking in that old house. 
It was closed up to his chin and only his face was visible. He 
wore a white shirt without a tie, and a suit coat, and there was a 
white cloth tied under his jaw. The face was pale, cold, gray, 
pinched with death. He did not look as though he had died by 
violence and accident, except for the purple bruise on his fore- 
head; but there was a reason for the closed coffin hiding the rest 
of his body. 



Miss Hattie and Knox stood quietly in the presence of death 
and looked upon their brother. There was no longer a youngness 
in him, but rather an agelessness, as though it were quite im- 
possible that yesterday he had been alive and young and happy. 
They looked at him, at first with a lurch of recognition, then the 
recognition going out of them to be replaced by a calm and 
peaceful gazing, as definitive as a farewell, upon the fact of death. 
Knox could accept it now, recognize the fact, instead of refusing 
to believe in his mind that it was so, done, irrevocable, as he had 
refused in a constant battle since the moment word had reached 
him at work. Miss Hattie felt something of the same thing, a slow 
erasing of yesterday and yesterday's vision out of her mind, and 
she knew that this was the way she would remember him, in the 
midst of ritual and ceremony and sorrow instead of in the moment 
of instant and violent translation from living to dead, from hap- 
piness to nothingness. 

She looked up at Knox. "All right," she said. "Are you 
through?" 

"Yes," Knox said. "You go on outside, now. I'll sit with Papa 
for a while." 

Miss Hattie went on out. Knox walked across the room and 
took a chair beside Matthew, sitting back against the wall. There 
was nothing to say between them; but he knew that his presence 
would matter. 

Matthew nodded at him when he came, glad that at last Knox 
had accepted to come into the house. They had told him, with 
deep worry and agitation, how he had refused to look at his 
brother. But he had understood Knox's need for time; there 
was no cause to worry about Knox. He sat on before the low 
fire, across the hearth from the old man, and he was alone in 
the room in spite of Knox and the old man and the dead son in 
the coffin resting within ten feet of him. He had come here when 
they had brought Rice back from town and he had remained 
ever since, through the long night with the night-watchers while 
the old man slept snoringly in his bed, while the others had de- 
parted to their rest. He was dry-eyed, unemotional, for tears were 
not enough for his son. He heard without notice the periodic 
shuffle of feet as new arrivals came to look upon Rice, their heads 
turning curiously away from the dead face to look at him and 
then turning back again. If they came to him with a solemn hand- 
shake and a few thought-out words he answered them in the same 



careful ceremony and then waited for them to go away and leave 
him alone again. 

He glanced occasionally at the old man sitting in his rocking 
chair. The old man was aware of the presence of death in the 
room, for more than once he had labored to look toward the 
coffin. But Matthew was not sure he understood who had died. 
He had not wanted to disturb the old man and he had tried 
to move him for the day into his own bedroom. But the old man 
had refused to go, clinging stubbornly to his hearth and his 
rocker, finally becoming so petulantly angry that Matthew had 
desisted. 

John came into the room. "Matthew," he said softly. "I just 
called the TVA main office about Jesse John. They say he's not 
working anywhere in the TVA system, so far as they can find 
out." 

Matthew considered it, feeling his mind turning sluggishly 
round and about the question. "Thank you, John," he said. "I 
thank you." 

John paused delicately. "Do you want to go on waiting?" he 
said. "Until tomorrow, I mean. Or do you . . ." 

Matthew thought about it again, feeling a lack of decision. 
The fact of Jesse John's absence seemed, almost, a greater out- 
rage to him than Rice's death. It did not seem right they could 
not let him know in time to come to his own brother's funeral. 

"No," he said flatly. "No, we won't wait any longer." It was the 
only possible decision, and he was glad that at last it had been 
made. There was no good to be derived from keeping death 
lingering in the house. He did not want the crowd to keep on 
growing and growing throughout the day and into tomorrow; 
he wanted the cove clean of them, free and empty the way 
it should be, and his hand to the plow again instead of this end- 
less dull anticipation of ordeal. In the old days they had kept 
the bodies out of the ground as long as three days, not from 
necessity but from will, and he could remember from his child- 
hood the eternity of waiting until finally there was no longer 
grief but only an impatience to have it over with, to return to 
normal living. His own wife had been buried the day of her 
death, and he had waited now only because of Jesse John. 

"No," he said, his voice stronger with the decision. "We'll go 
ahead and bury him this afternoon." He lifted his head, looking 
at John. "You'll talk to the preacher," he said. "You and Mark 
do all the necessary." 



"Of course," John said quickly. "Don't you worry your head 
none. Me and Mark will take care of everything." 

John started to leave and stopped, seeing Mark come in the 
door. He waited to hear what Mark would have to say. 

"Matthew," Mark said. "There's a man here to see you. From 
the TVA." 

Matthew stirred. "Crawford?" he said. 

"No," Mark said. "He told me he was the foreman of that 
dynamite crew. He wants to talk to you." 

"All right," Matthew said. "Tell him I'm here." He shook 
his head. "Crawford ought to come, too. I know Arlis would want 
him to come." 

John paused at the door. "You want me to send for him?" 

Matthew shook his head again. "No. If he don't want to 
come . . ." 

The man from the TVA was big, bulky, broad in his clean 
khakis. His shoes had been hastily shined so that the polish 
was still dull in places on the uppers and their toes were very 
brilliant under the thin coating of dust from the yard. 

He stood before Matthew, holding his billed cap in one hand 
and then in the other. "Mr. Dunbar," he said. "I'd give anything 
in the world to have kept it from happening. Anything." 

Matthew looked up into his face. "I know," he said. "I know 
you would." 

The man moved his hands helplessly. "We do everything we 
can to make that work safe," he said. "I've been blowing dyna- 
mite for ten years, and I've never killed a man before in my life. 
We stake out red flags and we put men around the area where the 
dynamite is laid. We blow a whistle just before it's due to go 
off. But . . . but, he just come out of nowhere, it looked like, 
running out there and jumping up on the stump and waving 
at us and ... if he hadn't jumped up on the stump, it might not 
even have killed him." He stopped, unable to go on, and Matthew 
was surprised to see tears standing in his eyes. This man was 
crying, while he himself had not yet shed one tear. 

Matthew stood up. "It's not your fault," he said. "Don't think 
I'm blaming you. Don't think I'm blaming the TVA. It just 
happened, the way it will happen. I couldn't have stopped that 
boy from going yesterday morning. He got up out of bed with 
death waiting for him in the day, and not a soul could have done 
anything about it" 

"I just wanted to tell you," the man said miserably. "I stood 



there and watched him . . ." he stopped. He shook his head in 
bewilderment, for he was a man proud of his trade, good at his 
trade, and he had never killed a man before. 

He turned quickly and left, his eyes averted from the coffin. 
Matthew stared after him. A little anger would be a great help 
now. But there was no anger. No anger at all. Rice had run 
cavorting out of life and there was no stigma for anyone from 
his death. Matthew went abruptly into the kitchen. Miz Anson 
turned from the stove to face him. 

"I need a cup of coffee, Miz Anson," he said, his voice tired. 

Three times she had brought coffee to him this morning and 
three times he had refused it. She picked up the coffeepot and 
went to the table. 

"You set down right here," she said. 

He sat down, heavily, and drank from the coffee. It was hot and 
good in his stomach. He put the cup back into the saucer. "I 
just can't figure it out, Miz Anson," he said. "There's no reason 
for it. If he had laid down in his bed with a sickness, if he had 
grown old like the old man . . ." He lifted his head to look at 
her. "I've been all made up for the old man to die for the last 
five years. I'd hate to see him go, but it wouldn't be like . . ." 

She put a plump hand on his shoulder. "There's no under- 
standing of it," she said firmly. "There's two things you can't 
understand, Matthew, and that's living and dying. You can't even 
think about them, or you'll drive yourself crazy." 

He had been plowing in the field, alone for the first time that 
spring because Rice had gone about his private business. He 
had seen Miss Hattie fleeing across the fields toward him and in 
the midst of the morning a merciless hand had gripped at his 
heart and he had run to meet her, kneeling before her and 
shaking the truth out of her terrified hysteria. And when he had 
galloped the mule on a dead run over the crest of the hill . . . 

It was death, he knew, the moment he saw the cluster of men. 
He slid off the mule while it was still running at full gallop and 
the mule tossed his head high, shying away walleyed, frightened 
by the sudden running and whipping when he had been peace- 
fully pulling the plow only minutes before. Matthew ran to Rice, 
going down into the dirt beside him, staring in unbelief at the 
mangled, limp body of his son, and then he had looked up into 
their blank, pale faces. 

"How did it happen?" he said. 

A man coughed, turning away, and another man tried to 



answer. Then a third said, "He run out when the dynamite was 
going off. It hit him. He run right out . . ." 

Matthew knelt, looking down into the dirty, bloody face, the 
jaw hanging slackly open to reveal three front teeth gapped 
out of the upper gum. There was blood on the ground, already 
soaked away into dampness, and his body looked empty of flesh, 
like a tossed sack. Matthew touched him, rolling him over, in- 
tending to cross the arms, feeling that it was necessary for some 
reason to compose him into the accepted pattern of death. But 
there was only one arm; the other was gone off just above the 
elbow, leaving a stump with the harsh bloody white of jagged 
bone sticking out of the flesh. 

"Go down to the barn," he said. "Get a door off one of the 
stalls. Bring it here." 

He did not know that he was giving orders and that they were 
instantly obeyed. The men were back very quickly with the old 
weathered door, the hinges still hanging to one side, and Arlis 
and Mark came with them, Arlis' hair and face wild with hysteria 
and grief. 

"Take her back to the house," Matthew snapped at Mark. 
"Don't let her see . . ." 

He stood up, shielding her wide-eyed gaze with his body, and 
watched Mark lead her blindly away. He turned around to see 
that the men were already lifting the body onto the door. He 
went to help but he was too late, the men pushing him away 
with gentle hands. He wanted to help; he was the one who picked 
up the shattered arm and laid it on the door. He was moving 
with a dumb, stunned calm that lasted while he stood watching 
them bear his son's body away. He looked about him, standing 
alone for the moment at the scene of the accident. The stump 
had left a gaping hole in the red earth and while he watched 
a tiny trickle of surface sand ran down into the hole for a 
precise period of ten seconds, and stopped. The ground was 
blotchy with damp where Rice's body had lain, the loose earth 
soaking up the blood quickly. Then he saw that one of his shoes 
was lying there, blown somehow off his foot with the violence, 
and he picked it up. The laces were broken but the neat, care- 
fully equal knot was still tied. He cradled the shoe under one 
arm and followed down into the cove. 

Matthew shook his head. "I don't understand it," he said to 
Miz Anson. "I'll never understand why it happened. It was like 
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he didn't have a right to be a man, to be happy like a human 
being can be happy/' 

"Don't fret yourself," Miz Anson said. "Drink your coffee. 
You're gonna need all your strength." 

"Yes," Matthew said tiredly, his voice bleak. He lifted the cup 
and drank from it. "I'll need all my strength. And not just for 
today, either." 

It flashed into his mind, then, what he was going to do about 
the TVA. It was plain and simple there before him, ready to his 
hand all this time, and it had taken until this moment to dis- 
cover it. He would do it, and they could not touch him, and 
Dunbar's Cove would be saved. It was in his mind plain and 
clear, and he was not able to rejoice over the final result of all 
the skullbone-hard thinking he had been doing. He sat on at the 
table, drinking the coffee, thinking about the crowd of people 
outside in the yard. He could hear the murmur of their voices 
and he felt the crowd noise strange until he remembered the 
absence of laughter. Of course no one laughed at a funeral, 
and if they did they suppressed it quickly, with a feeling of guilt 
and impiety. They'll come when there's birth or death or sick- 
ness, he thought. Why don't they come to help you at other times, 
times when they could be of help? Why don't they stand with 
me against the TVA, instead of selling out one by one and 
moving away? But it was an unjust thought, and he pushed it out 
of his mind. They were good people; they did the good that 
came to hand, and did not let evil overwhelm them. Arlis walked 
into the kitchen and sat down at the table with him. 

"Has Crawford come?" Matthew asked, looking at her. 

She shook her head, not speaking. She had been hungry for the 
sight of him all morning, needing his presence and his comfort, 
and each time a car entered the cove she looked eagerly. But he 
had not come and his absence was a dull ache in her. 

Miss Hattie came into the room, hesitating until she saw it was 
the family, and then she sat down, too. Knox came in from the 
living room, looking for Matthew, and then Mark, and they 
were all sitting around the table. Miz Anson brought them cups 
of coffee, moving softly between stove and table so they were not 
aware of her presence. Matthew looked around the circle, feeling 
the comfort of the family close and tight. 

"I just wish Jesse John was here," he said. "And Connie." 

The words fell into the silence and were absorbed, and Mat- 
thew looked at them. They were grown, individual, separate 



even Miss Hattie and at the same time they were grouped, 
familial, joined against the impact of grief and ceremony. It was 
good that they had come together at last, bringing each his share 
of the trouble. 

"We'll bury him this afternoon," he said. "The preacher will 
say his words right here in the living room and then we'll take 
him up on the hill where the others are, and we'll bury him 
there. Sometime next week I'll find a slab of fieldstone for his 
marker." 

Arlis bowed her head. "I keep on remembering the way he 
looked when he left," she said in a broken voice. "I'll remember 
it if I live to be ninety, the way he went out the door . . ." 

"Hush now," Matthew said. "Hush. We've got the funeral yet, 
and the burying. Hush." 

The circle was complete and they sat on, circled and completed 
in the group, waiting for the time and the ordeal. Outside they 
could hear the crowd of people who had come to share sorrow, 
and in the living room the sounds of preparation. None of them 
moved until Uncle John stuck his head into the door and said, 
"They're ready now, Matthew." 

Matthew stood up. "Where's that girl?" he said. "Rice's girl. 
She ought to be with the family." 

John shook his head. "Her daddy told me she couldn't come. 
They had to call a doctor and he gave her some dope to quiet 
her down. She just couldn't . . ." 

Matthew nodded. Tomorrow he would go to her, sit by her 
bed and hold her hand and give her something of comfort that 
he did not own himself. Tomorrow he would have to do that. He 
looked down at the others, wanting to touch each of them with 
his hands for an instant, as though the laying-on would lessen 
their ordeal, give more of it to him. 

"It's time, children," he said. 

They stood up and he led them into the suddenly hushed liv- 
ing room. There were chairs sitting alone in the middle of the 
room, enough for the immediate family, and the crowd stood 
around the walls, encircling the empty space around the chairs. 
The room was hot, thick with people, and the younger boys 
remained in the dogtrot, peering in through the open door. 
There was a constant soft shuffling of feet and clothing, punctt^ 
ated by a muffled cough from an embarrassed pair of lungs. The 
old man had been moved in his rocker into the double line of 
chairs and Matthew sat down beside him, the others following 
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him docilely under the glare of watching eyes. The preacher was 
standing behind the still-open coffin, waiting until the family was 
seated, until the sounds of waiting were hushed, and the room 
was hot, solemn, and silent under his weighty gaze. He lifted his 
arms and said, "Number Four-Thirty-Four" as though each hand 
held a songbook, and then he started the singing. 

The sound of the singing was loud and hushed at the same 
time, Shall we gather at the river?, the voices ragged and then 
swelling into the familiar lines, and when the song was finished 
the preacher bowed his head, saying, "Let us pray." 

Matthew sat vacant-minded, staring at his shoe tips, during the 
following silence. Somewhere in the crowd around him a woman 
sighed, and another broke a sob that did not disturb the silence. 
The preacher raised his head, and the others came up, too, 
watching him. 

The preacher lifted his Bible in his hands, holding one hand 
spread-eagled under it, the other splayed on the open pages. "We 
take our text today from Job Fourteen, verses seven through 
nine: For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock 
thereof die in the ground; Yet through the scent of water it will 
bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant" The preacher paused 
before he went on: "Yea, though this young man's body lies in 
death before us, verily his soul is sprouting forth leaves of gold 
and silver in heaven." 

He laid aside the book and stood to face them again. He was 
a young preacher, newly come to the neighbor church, and 
Matthew had not heard him preach before. He was short, stocky 
in the black suit and the white collar, his face pale as though he 
spent a great deal of time indoors. He moved his hands in a 
gesture of reaching to his congregation. "It's easy, my children, to 
find comfort in the death of the old. But when the young die . . . 
when the young die, O Lord, our hearts tear themselves with 
bleeding and our protests rise up bitterly into God's hearing. 
For death is the fate of the old, the accident of the young." 

Matthew felt the sounds around him, the words of the preacher 
weaving the old comfort about life and death and eternity into 
new patterns, and he saw Arlis bow her head, tears on her face, 
her body racking with the sobs. Miss Hattie was gripping her 
hand, crying too, and there were silent tears on the face of the 
old man as the soft voice reached among them, searching out 
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and caressing their sorrow. But there were no tears in Matthew; 
he had not cried yet, and he felt his eyes dry and hard and hot, 
sitting stiffly in the straight chair with the unaccustomed bind 
and stricture of a suit coat across his broad, work-stooped 
shoulders. The preacher went on and on and then he finished 
and the singing started again, In the sweet by and by, we shall 
meet on that beautiful shore . . . and there was an awkward delay 
until Matthew roused, knowing it was the time. 

He stood up, the family standing behind him, and he led the 
way. He went before the coffin and looked upon the lump of clay 
that was his son and he did not feel anything at this last view- 
ing. He did not feel anything at all. He went back to his chair, 
and Arlis passed the ordeal alone. The sound of weeping rose 
in the room as the women standing around the walls joined 
themselves to her grief. Knox and Miss Hattie went together, 
holding hands, then came Uncle Mark and Uncle John and all 
of Uncle John's children, step and actual, and then a covey of 
first, second and third cousins. The line formed long around the 
room and there was the sound of weeping, the shuffle and scrape 
of shoes, the occasional cough or sneeze, as the entire congrega- 
tion passed slowly one by one before the coffin. 

Then it was over and young men came to lift the coffin and 
carry it to the wagon. Matthew spoke to Miz Anson about stay- 
ing with the old man, for he was too feeble for the long walk 
to the graveyard, and then followed outside. The sunshine and 
the fresh air felt very clean and good to Matthew as he stood on 
the porch, watching the young men muscle the coffin to the bed 
of the wagon. A matched team of black mules he did not recog- 
nize pulled the wagon as they went out of the yard, the crowd 
following behind in a dusting cloud rising from their feet, going 
up through the pasture to the graveyard. The family walked 
together, moving in a tight little clump among the scattering, 
encircling throng, and Matthew kept his eyes down before his 
feet, feeling the pull of the slope in his thigh muscles as they 
climbed. One of the mules dropped a cluster of clods, bouncing 
from the singletree and rolling oily and perfectly oval to be 
crushed under the following feet. 

The men who had gone before had taken down the upper 
fence of the pasture between two posts, and made a gate through 
the ragged barbed wire around the graveyard. Matthew thought 
that surely now, this summer, he must string new and taut wire 



he would do it while he was bringing and putting into place 
the fieldstone for Rice's grave. 

It had gone on too long, now, but there was more to do. 
Matthew went through it like plowing a field, listening to the 
mercifully brief words of the young preacher, standing before 
the raw grave without looking down into its depths. There was 
a pine box already in the grave and whoever had bought the 
coffin, Uncle John probably, had borrowed broad bands to lower 
it with. The coffin rested on them, the young men standing back 
taut against the weight, and there were a few sparse clusters of 
flowers. Then the coffin was lowered into the box and one of 
the young men went in to screw down the wooden lid, working 
swiftly, his feet thumping hollowly as he moved about. 

The preacher lifted his hands and prayed, his voice soft and 
fervent as he interceded for Rice, and for the family, and for suf- 
fering mankind. He lowered his hands and spoke softly, sorrow- 
fully, and then Matthew had the shovel in his hand to drop the 
first load of red clods into the grave. He did it, and turned away, 
and was surprised to see that the sun was low in the sky now, the 
afternoon almost gone. The others followed him in the duty 
and then they turned to leave the real labor of burial to a few 
men who dug in grimly, as though it were a race to see who 
could move the most dirt. Matthew was approached by a man 
who asked him in a low, almost-unheard voice, if he wanted the 
grave tromped. 

"It doesn't matter," he said. "Either way." 

He moved, but the man followed at his elbow. "If it's tromped, 
it won't settle so bad," he said. "Some people just don't like 
having graves tromped . . ." 

"Do it, then," Matthew said, and the man left him alone. 

Matthew went to the preacher and thanked him. He saw Arlis 
standing alone, her stony eyes watching the men in their good 
suits sweating over moving the dirt into the grave. Crawford 
should have been here, Matthew thought. Crawford should have 
come. The crowd began to drift away. The family drew together 
again to go down the hill toward the house, Matthew and Mark, 
Knox and Miss Hattie, Arlis, John and his brood close behind. 
Jesse John should have been here, but there had been no way to 
let him know. And Connie. Matthew walked down the hill 
among them. Already the teams and the cars were pulling out 
of the cove. Far away he could hear released laughter and easy, 
unceremonial words, and he was glad for the sound of them in 
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his ears. The grief would not be now, today, but through tomor- 
row and tomorrow and all the days to come. The grief would be 
with him every time he entered the field alone. 

He turned to Knox. "You'll stay," he said. 

Knox looked at him. His voice was startled, but firm, and care- 
ful with the words. "I'll stay tonight. But I've got to be back at 
work tomorrow." 

Matthew had meant only for the night. But at the firmness in 
Knox's voice he turned his face away. He would be glad for the 
night work to be done now, the feeding and the milking, caring 
for the beef calves and the pigs and the chickens all the things 
that went on and on in their own unchanging necessity and 
rhythm. He only wished that Jesse John had been able to come 
home. 
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CHICKASAW DAM 
JULY l6, 1937 

CHARLES C. CONNAWAY 

CHIEF CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

As of above date, the stage of construction of Chickasaw Dam is 
satisfactory, within a reasonable range of the projected construc- 
tion schedule. 

Through the use of temporary gates, the first lockage through the 
completed lock took place on May 24, 1937. It is anticipated that 
construction of the permanent upper miter sill will be accom- 
plished in December, 1937, thus formally opening the lock to 
navigation. 

On the north embankment, work has been substantially com- 
pleted, with the exception of a small amount of rip rap yet to be 
placed. 

Stage 2 construction, 15 bays spillway, is completed. #1 crane 
for the spillway is now being installed. 

Stage 3 construction, 3 bays spillway, training wall, and power- 
house, is under way. Concrete is now in process of being poured 
for the spillways and training wall, also for the draft tubes and 
scroll cases for the powerhouse. Rock excavation for the power- 
house was completed in July and foundation grouting is now in 
process. Cofferdams, it is anticipated, may be removed in January 
or February of next year. #2 crane for the intake and spillway 
gates is now on hand, unassembled. 

Installation of powerhouse machinery is awaiting completion of 
Stage 3 construction. 
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South embankment work, as you know from previous reports and 
personal observation, has encountered considerable difficulties that 
have not yet been overcome. The foundation is still being prepared 
and grouted. Trenches have been excavated along the entire length 
of the cut-off wall, exposing residual boulders, solution cavities, 
and rock seams. Considerable pumping has been necessary. South 
embankment work is being pressed with all possible speed and 
George K. Perry, Assistant Construction Engineer, is personally 
supervising this activity. At the present time date of successful 
completion cannot be anticipated. Work on the switchyard is 
proceeding concurrently. 

Land acquisition, family removal, and cemetery relocation are 
proceeding on schedule. Reservoir clearing has encountered some 
delay due to a temporary shortage of labor during the crop season 
but extra crews are now in the field. 

Depending upon (i) the successful completion of the south em- 
bankment by December of this year, (2) a maintained schedule 
of reservoir clearance, and (3) absence of unanticipated difficulties 
in family removals, it is believed that Chickasaw Dam can be 
closed for reservoir filling no later than April, 1938. It was hoped 
to achieve this stage by January to take full advantage of the winter 
and spring rains, but at this point this date seems to be premature. 

I have been reliably informed that a congressional party will visit 
this area in the first week of September to observe construction 
activities. They will probably bring their own photographers; how- 
ever, it would be prudent to have a couple of our men from the 
Knoxville office standing by to fulfill, if necessary, their desires. 

Ross NEWLIN 
Supervising Construction 
Superintendent 

EARLE B. RAGSDALE 
Project Engineer 

LESLIE R. ACKERMAN 
Construction Engineer 



Chapter Sixteen 



LIFE WENT ON. There was a great deal to be done and now 
Matthew had to do it alone. There was Mark but, though he 
tried, he was no good. He could not apply himself; and the sun 
was too hot on him, making him weak and sick at his stomach 
after a couple of hours of plowing or hoeing, and he would have 
to sit in the shade to recover. Finally Matthew made him quit 
coming to the field at all, telling him there was so much work 
about the house and the barn that he would not have time to do 
himself now. So Mark stalled and fed the animals at night, did 
the milking, and helped Miss Hattie with the chickens. During 
the day he worked on the tools, pottering around inside the 
shed that was attached to the barn. 

Matthew, for the time being, did not tell anyone about his 
plan. He knew he didn't have the time to begin on it now, for 
the crops were in the urgent stage of cultivation. But soon they 
would be laid-by several times, at night, he walked to the head 
of the cove, looking at the narrow neck of the entrance, how the 
hills came down close on both sides. He was sure it could be 
done, and the certainty of effort and success comforted him. He 
was doing something now, not just waiting listlessly for things 
to happen, as he had been waiting for too long. 

Rice was constantly absent. It seemed as though he were only 
gone temporarily, and Matthew couldn't get used to not looking 
up to see him coming across the fields to his work, lean, loose- 
jointed, still coltish though he was over eighteen. Each time the 
feeling swelled it died inevitably, sickeningly, with the fresh 
realization of death and deprivation. Matthew was not one to 
mourn . uselessly , and he had been almost glad when the people 
had departed and one could talk in a normal tone of voice again, 
even laugh, and enjoy the work and the weather and the eating 
of his meals. Mourning was a constraint upon his nature, as 
though he were a mule hobbled away from good grass. But Rice 
had been the youngest of his sons, Rice the one upon whom he 
had placed his last hope, and in spite of his resolution Matthew, 
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rebellious against misfortune, brooded upon the wild mischance 
that had taken him, feeling as though there should be an oppor- 
tunity to go back over the time again, do something different 
again, that would make things right. When this mood came 
upon him his brow was black with thought and the family stepped 
lightly in his presence. 

They had given him the money out of Rice's pocket. He had 
taken the roll of bills, seeing that they were the same as before, 
they had not changed from the moment he had counted them out 
to Rice. But he could not carry them in his pocket again; instead 
he put a rubber band around them and put them on the mantel 
in the living room behind a kewpie doll that Knox had brought 
home, once, from the county fair. 

He was grateful for the work, though he should have been 
through with plowing by this time. But, having to work alone, 
there was still grass in the crops. He had always liked this time 
of year, when the crops and the crab grass trying to choke out 
the harvest, grew irresistibly under the seasonal urge of sun and 
rain, wind and weather, season and gene. Through these weeks 
a crop was made or lost; and he buckled into the work of plowing 
and hoeing, of running the cultivator up and down the rows 
endlessly to uproot the grass and give the corn and the cotton 
and the sorghum a fair chance at the sunlight and the moisture. 
For a while, he hired one of John's boys to work for him but 
after a few days he let him go again; he did not work the way 
his own sons had worked, and he had to be told everything to 
do, so that his instruction and direction took up more time than 
his work was worth. 

Daily he lived in the hope of Jesse John. Daily he looked for 
him, remembering his promise, knowing that once he had found 
Connie he would come home. He did not expect Connie to 
come with him, for he knew that Connie would refuse him. He 
had wanted to make Jesse John believe that truth before he ex- 
pended himself in the long search, but he had kept his mouth 
closed, knowing that Jesse John could not listen to him. Even 
if he believed, he could not listen. This was a thing that Jesse 
John had to do, and learn, for himself. 

But Matthew waited. And, waiting, he thought about Jesse 
John and he arranged in his mind how he would now be worthy 
of the trust. Before, Jesse John had been bowed under the 
weight of his wife, he had never had to face the hardness of 
refusal, and when he returned he would be different. Matthew 
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sure within himself that Jesse John would rise up under them, 
proving himself capable of the cove. 

He had to be; for Matthew could not trust even a shred of 
hope in Knox. He remembered the immediate reply of Knox f 
on the day of the funeral, when Matthew had intended only to 
ask him to stay the night. Knox had left very early the next 
morning, in the first gray pearl of daylight, and there had been 
an actual happiness in him to get out of the cove into his own 
life again. Of course, part of that relief had come from the 
oppression of death and mourning; but part of it, the important 
part, had been his escape back to his own world again. Knox 
had divorced himself from the cove as thoroughly by his simple 
departure into the work of the TVA as Mark had done by his 
years of absence. 

During this time of readjustment and new hope and new 
planning, Matthew was annoyed by the constant coming of 
strangers. The first was a young man who wanted to get down 
the details of the accident in a very long and complicated gov- 
ernment form. Matthew had refused to talk to him at first but 
then, realizing that the young man would keep returning until 
his task was fulfilled, that it was impossible for him to cease 
until the form was satisfied with dates and facts and depositions, 
Matthew satisfied him, and was satisfied to see him depart. But, 
a few days later, a lawyer came, a young man fresh out of law 
school, who explained carefully that Matthew didn't have a leg 
to stand on in court, that Rice's death was due entirely to his 
own negligence; but that he was sure a settlement could be made 
amicably, to the satisfaction of all concerned. Matthew felt an 
impulse to ask him if Rice would be satisfied, too, but he stifled 
it. It would be an unfair thing to say. 

He just didn't want to talk about it. But the young lawyer 
came, and talked, and came again, still unsatisfied with Matthew's 
lack of recrimination or anger or vengefulness. He became in- 
creasingly disturbed, sure that Matthew must be planning secretly 
an attack of his own, on his own grounds. Finally Matthew told 
him bluntly that he wanted nothing from the TVA for his son's 
death. So far as he was concerned, he had accepted the word of 
the blasting foreman. The young lawyer did not believe him, 
but he brought the paper of absolution for Matthew to sign and 
watched incredulous while Matthew penned his name to the 
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document and then went away forever, shaking his head in won- 
derment. After that they left him alone. 

Crawford was withdrawn completely from the life of the cove. 
To Matthew, it was as though Crawford had never existed; yet 
he was always there, shadowed in the corner of his mind. And 
in Arlis', too. He had not come to the funeral, and it was over 
a week before she heard his horn again. The night it came, Arlis 
stopped stock-stillyfciistening to his horn sounding as though the 
week and the days and the funeral had never been. Then, 
shocked, she hurried to go to him, to stop the sacrilegious blast 
of the lubric horn. 

He saw her coming through the dusky darkness and opened the 
door for her. He had known that sooner or later she would come 
to his calling. He had felt confident, patient, sure that she could 
not resist him and herself forever. 

"What do you want?" she said. 

He smiled. "I wanted you to come down here," he said, cheer- 
fully. 

She understood, then, that he did not know. "Rice is dead," 
she said, her voice struggling with the words. "He was killed in 
an accident. We buried him last week." 

The shock of the knowledge made a shift in Crawford. "I didn't 
know," he said. "I was sent up to Knoxville and . . ." He stopped 
the useless explanation, getting out of the car and going to stand 
near her. "You needed me here," he said. "And I ..." 

She crumpled before he had touched her, and he put out his 
arms to catch her, hold her close. She was crying, her body 
heavy and limp against him, as though she had not cried at all 
during the funeral. She had needed him to cry it all out com- 
pletely. He stood holding her for a long time. Then they got into 
the car, sitting side by side while she told him the story, emptying 
the burden out of her mind, and it was like the time before the 
battle had begun between them, tender and good with the savor 
of a lost goodness. 

Without speech, they knew that the breach between them was 
healed, the temporary aberration of harsh desire sealed off into 
ever-after silence, and that they were again on the same grounds 
they had known before. 

They sat together, happy; but underneath Crawford felt a 
growing depression. He was no nearer to prevailing over Matthew 
than he had been the day of the gauntlet. Matthew was imper- 
vious to assault and pressure except for the assault and pressure 



of the law. And Crawford was not the one to call the law in 
against him. When he left Arlis he drove slowly homeward, 
thinking, and when he got into bed he could not sleep, lying 
with his eyes wide open up into the darkness. He rose the next 
morning, feeling like an old man with the creakiness of his 
movements, and went to the office, sitting down at his tiny desk 
jammed back in a corner of the big room with several other 
desks, a blankness resting as black in him a*,the depression of 
last night. He watched the door, waiting for the boss to appear, 
without attempting to do any of the paper work. The boss 
entered, and went into his office. Crawford walked to his door, 
and knocked, and obeyed the voice that told him to come in. He 
stood before the desk, looking at the man sitting behind it shuf- 
fling through his mail. He was rangy, thin-waisted, very tanned 
though he did little field work any more. 

"Yes?" the boss said. "What is it?" 

Crawford kept on looking at him. "I want to quit," he said. 

Mr. Hansen stopped shuffling the letters and looked up at him. 
What he saw made him push the morning work aside and lean 
back in his chair. "Why?" he said bluntly. Crawford shook his 
head. "I just want to turn in my resignation," he said. His voice 
was even, unemotional, very controlled. He was afraid that his 
hands were trembling and he wanted to put them into his pockets 
so the boss would not see. But he did not move. 

Mr. Hansen moved his head to indicate a chair. Crawford did 
not move. "Sit down," Mr. Hansen said, and Crawford realized 
that he would not be allowed to accomplish his desire so easily. 
He sat down in the chair and put his hands carefully into his 
lap, folding them one over the other. 

The boss regarded him. "You're one of the best men in this 
division," he said. "You know the kind of people we deal with, 
Crawford, better than most of these kids do. You've been doing all 
right and I thought you were happy with the work." 

"Thank you, sir," Crawford said. "I appreciate it. But I ..." 

The boss leaned back in the swivel chair and put his hands 
behind his head. He turned away from Crawford, looking out the 
dirty window at his back. 

"Fact of the matter is," he said thoughtfully. "I was thinking 
about recommending you for head of the section on your next 
job, if there was an opening. Shame to take you out of the field, 
really, but ..." he smiled. "You can't keep the best men in the 
field all the time, and let the deadheads get the promotions just 
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so they won't louse up so bad. Though it's happened that way 
more than once." He turned back and stared at Crawford search- 
ingly. "If you'd asked me who would be the last man to quit on 
me, I'd have said it was you," he said. "I don't understand it." 

Crawford looked down at his hands. "You don't know the 
whole story," he said slowly. "I've been piling up trouble all the 
time and now it's going to fall on us pretty soon. So I figure I 
better get out and let somebody try who might have a chance to 
straighten it out before it's too late." 

"Dunbar?" the boss said. 

"He won't sell," Crawford said. "I've talked to him and talked 
to him, and he won't budge. Now I've antagonized him to where 
he won't even speak to me, won't even give me the chance . . ." 
He took a deep breath. "To tell you the truth, Mr. Hansen, I 
reckon I got too involved. I took to going out with his daughter 
and I fell in love with her." 

Mr. Hansen smiled. "That 15 beyond the call of duty. But it 
looks to me like that would have . . ." 

Crawford smiled too, twisted on his lips. "Yeah. But the old 
man doesn't like the idea," he said. "He forbade me to see her. 
But she kept on, anyway, for a long time." He made his eyes 
lift to look into the boss's face. "Still, as a matter of fact." 

The boss shook his head wearily. "I've had problems brought 
into this office," he said. "But this beats all ... And now you're 
going to quit." 

"Yes sir," Crawford said steadily. "Maybe somebody else . . ." 

Mr. Hansen swiveled in his chair again. "What kind of man is 
this Dunbar?" he said. 

Crawford frowned. "He's a fine man," he said slowly. He 
fumbled for the words. "He's as good a man as you'd find in seven 
counties. There's no malice or envy or hating in him for anybody, 
and he's got a stronger feel for family and place than anybody 
I've ever seen. That's where the trouble lies. He's set in his ways 
and that cove isn't land to him, it's a place, Dunbar's Cove, 
that's been owned by Dunbars for generations. He can't see any- 
thing else." 

"Go on." 

Crawford struggled to straighten his thinking, despairing at the 
task. You couldn't say things like this "He's strange," he ad- 
mitted finally, after a lengthening silence. "Folks that live around 
there look on him and the whole family as strange, and different. 
They don't associate much, they keep to themselves, and the boys 



have always been a little wild, especially that oldest one. I have 
an idea they make whiskey back in that cove not for sale, 
though . . ." 

Mr. Hansen interrupted with a laugh. "Did you hear about that 
old fellow last week who insisted on having his still appraised 
along with the rest of the stuff?" he said. "Led the appraiser right 
to it, and stood there while he figured it in. Wouldn't sell, other- 
wise. The appraiser was scared to death the still would be found, 
later, and the old man would blame it on him. He went back the 
next day and told the old man to move it, so he couldn't ever be 
suspicioned." 

The little story lightened Crawford and he laughed, too. Then 
he sobered, thinking about Matthew. 

"His boy was killed a week or two ago," he said. "Got blown 
up by dynamite just ran right out into the middle of it, his 
sister told me." 

Mr. Hansen nodded soberly. "I heard about that," he said. 
"That won't help any, either." 

"Matthew is fair-minded," Crawford said confidently. "Even if 
he did have the right, just because the TVA was there where the 
boy chose to do his running, he wouldn't be bitter about a pure 
accident. That's the way of Matthew." He shook his head again. 
"He's a strange man, Mr. Hansen, that you can't lay your finger 
on with a word. He's rigid in lots of ways, refusing to admit a 
thing to reason, while in others he's flexible and understanding." 
His lips twisted with embarrassment. "And I think he likes me. 
That's why he won't talk to me any more, because sometimes I 
get too close to him." 

"And you?" Mr. Hansen said shrewdly. "You kinda like him, 
too." 

"He's a fine man," Crawford said uncomfortably. "Just about 
the finest I know . . ." 

"What are you planning to do?" the boss said. "After you quit, 
I mean." 

Crawford looked down at his hands again. "I don't know," he 
said. "I hadn't thought about it." 

Mr. Hansen stood up. "I thought so. You can't think of any- 
thing else to do but quit, and let somebody else take over. And 
then you'll go on off and find yourself a stinking little job some- 
where and regret it the rest of your days." 

"I figured to take Arlis with me," Crawford said. "If she'll go." 

Mr. Hansen put his hands into his pockets, jingled coins and 
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keys. "It's not as drastic as you make it sound, after all," he said 
mildly. "We can always condemn the property, take it by force, 
if need be. He can't stop the dam, the flooding of the reservoir. 
We can't afford to let him do that." 

"It'll kill him," Crawford said harshly. "He may keep on walk- 
ing around for a while, but it'll kill him. And he deserves better 
than that. He ..." 

Mr. Hansen leaned toward him. "Then give him his deserving," 
he said rapidly. "Keep on working on him. Talk to him. Convince 
him. That's what you want, isn't it? Not just to take his land, but 
to show him the Tightness of it." 

Crawford thought about it. Was it really what he wanted? Or 
was it only Arlis? But, immediate with the thought, he knew 
better. Matthew did deserve better than confiscation; he deserved 
a change of mind, a lasting shift into a pattern of change and 
acceptance where he could endure and the Dunbar could endure, 
too, instead of fighting futilely into extinction. 

"Yes," he said. "To give him something new in his hand as 
great as the cove is. Not just money, but an understanding, a real 
and true belief to replace the belief we're taking away from him." 

"All right," the boss said. "All right." He stopped, breathing 
hard, leaning over Crawford. "Listen to me. You're the only man 
who can do it. You can't shift that load, Crawford. Not another 
man in the organization can do the job. So if you quit . . ." 

"That's not fair," Crawford said. "I've antagonized him. Let 
somebody have a fresh start ..." 

Mr. Hansen walked agitatedly around his desk. "I'll tell you 
what I'll do," he said, the words tumbling too rapidly from his 
mouth. "I'll give you every second of time it's possible to give 
you. There's a time beyond which we can't go, when we've got to 
move against him legally if you haven't succeeded, for they're 
going to close that dam next spring. But I'll give you every day 
that's possible." He stopped, breathing hard. "If you won't try 
if you won't do your dead-level best I'll start condemnation pro- 
ceedings against him tomorrow." 

Crawford sprang up from his chair. "No!" he said. "No. You 
can't do that. You'll . . ." 

He stopped, seeing that the boss was grinning at him. He 
grinned himself, somewhat abashed. "All right," he said. "You 
win. I've got to keep on trying." 

"Try everything you can think of," the boss said. "Find a place 
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for him. Convince him it's better than his own. Break him down 
and build him up again." 

Crawford smiled shakily. "I think a lot of the old man," he 
said. "Of the girl, too/' 

The boss waved his hand. "All right. Lighten your work load as 
much as you can and concentrate on Dunbar. We're in pretty 
good shape, except for him. Dunbar is your main job from now 
on." 

Crawford turned to go. He was still bewildered in his mind 
about what had happened, about where his resignation had gone. 
But he would straighten it out later. He was even glad and a 
fresh love of the work rushed into him with the gladness. What 
other organization had the leeway and the capacity to accom- 
modate a man like him and a rough-shaped problem like Dun- 
bar's Cove? None he had ever heard of, not when the steamroller 
victory lay at hand in the condemnation law. 

"And listen," the boss called after him as he started to close 
the door. "You court that girl on your own time. You can't blame 
that on the TVA!" 

Crawford went back to his desk and sat in the chair for two 
hours without moving. He did not touch the paperwork at all but 
sat still, smoking cigarettes, gradually loading the big paperweight 
ashtray with the butts and the ashes. Once or twice he saw the 
boss walk through the big room, his head turning to watch him 
curiously, but he did not say anything. At last Crawford went 
downstairs and got into his car, driving out toward the cove. 
The sun was high in the sky, burning hot, and even in the move- 
ment of the car he was sweating. He parked the car at the head 
of the cove and started walking up the dirt road toward the 
house, hoping to catch Matthew at dinner. 

"Howdy, Crawford," Matthew said. 

Crawford whirled, seeing Matthew sitting under a tree up on 
the close slope of the hill. He was smoking a cigarette and the 
smoke dribbled grayly between his fingers, going straight up in 
the hot noon stillness of the air. 

Crawford turned off the road and tramped through the dusty 
grass into the shade beside him. Matthew was standing by the 
time Crawford had reached him. 

"I heard about Rice," Crawford said. "Too late to come to the 
burying . . ." 

"Yes," Matthew said. "I figured you didn't hear . . ." 



Crawford looked at him closely. "I hope you don't blame us 
for it, Matthew/' he said. "The TVA, I mean." 

Matthew shifted his hands. "That would be easy, wouldn't it?" 
he said slowly. "It would make everything the easiest in the world. 
You can hate, if you can hate, without any holding back. You can 
hate stronger than you can ever let yourself love." 

"It's a hard thing to bear," Crawford said inadequately. "Awful 
hard. I ..." 

"I've got to bear it," Matthew said. "Just like I got to make the 
crop by myself now. A man can do what's necessary, Crawford." 

Crawford sat down on the ground, putting his back against a 
sapling. Matthew sat down with him, and Crawford offered him 
a cigarette from his pack. Matthew took one and they lit them, 
tasting the harsh dry smoke in their lungs, the way a cigarette 
always tastes on a hot, dry day when you've sweated heavily in 
the heat. 

"You need somebody to help with that crop, all right," Craw- 
ford said. "It's a big place you've got here." 

"Jesse John will be back before long" Matthew said. "I look 
for him before gathering time, as a matter of fact. He's a good 
worker, too. You can depend on him." 

Matthew believed it when he said it. Even if Jesse John couldn't 
find Connie and especially if he did find her and she refused 
him he would one day soon come walking wearily into the cove 
and be home again, working with him in the field. Every day he 
listened for the sound of his step in the dogtrot. Crawford looked 
at him curiously, hearing the intensity of the words, and he 
found himself hoping that it was true. Matthew needed Jesse 
John now, as he had never needed anyone before. 

"Matthew," he said. "Next spring that dam will be closed." 
Matthew's head snapped around and Crawford held up his hand. 
"Listen to me. I'm going to find you a piece of land that's better 
than here. And I want you to promise me to come and look at it. 
If you don't like it, I'll find another one. And another. And an- 
other. There's bound to be one farm that's better than here, that 
you'll like well enough to give up this senseless hanging on against 
the TVA." 

Matthew stared at the cove. Far in the fields there was a heat 
shimmer over the hard-packed field road and a dust devil swirled, 
tossing dry corn and cotton leaves high in the air. It died down 
swiftly, leaving the tossed debris whirling idly, without support. 
In half an hour he would be out there in the middle of it again, 
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sweating as hard as the mules sweated, digging his crop out of 
the grass. His crop had more grass this time than ever before, be- 
cause he just couldn't keep up with it by himself; but he would 
make it. He would push it by sheer strength of body into laying- 
by and gathering time. By then, surely, Jesse John would be home 
for good, and next spring they would plant the new crop together. 

"There's just one thing wrong with that," he said. "Any other 
land you'll find has borne the names of other men. Only this 
land is Dunbar, has always been Dunbar. And that makes it dif- 
ferent from all the other land." He laughed suddenly. "So you 
just wear yourself out looking, son. I'll go with you when you say 
the word, and I'll look at it. I'll satisfy you on that score. But I'll 
tell you here and now, you'll never take me away from my own." 

The words made a freedom in him. He wasn't afraid of Craw- 
ford any more, the way he had been afraid because of the TVA 
and because of Arlis. He knew that Crawford had tried to take 
Arlis away from him, just as he was trying to take the land. He 
had seen the nights when Arlis had not answered his calling, had 
watched in deep fear the struggle within her. But she had not 
left him; and now she never would. With his plan, there was no 
need to fear either Crawford, or the TVA, or both together. 
Matthew looked at Crawford, a liberated lightness in him, seeing 
him with understanding and affection almost as though Crawford 
were his son, involved in some childish mis-endeavor. 

Crawford was startled; he knew a sudden change had taken 
place and he was bewildered. Matthew was free of the pressure, 
all in a minute, that Crawford had piled laboriously on him over 
the months. Though so near to winning, getting the admission of 
consideration from Matthew, somehow he had lost everything. 

Matthew leaned and slapped Crawford on the knee. "Yes sir," 
he said. "I'll do anything you say." He smiled at Crawford, feel- 
ing the old comradely relationship that had grown instantly be- 
tween them on that first meeting when they had toted the 
watermelons from the field. "In fact, I don't see any reason why 
you should court Arlis down there in the car. Come on and sit 
up on the porch like respectable folks." 

Crawford studied Matthew. "I'm glad to see you've decided the 
right way," he ventured. "We'll find that land together, and then 
I'll bring the papers for you to sign. You'll be able to finish this 
crop and next winter you can move in plenty of time to get your 
new place ready . . ." 

"Move!" Matthew said. He stood up, sweeping an arm to point 



at the head of the cove. "You see that narrow neck of land, where 
the hills come down so close? Come laying-by time, I'll take a 
team of mules and hook 'em to a scraper. I'll lay me a high dirt 
dam all across the mouth of that cove. Who's talking about 
moving?" 

Crawford, astonished, stood up, looking where Matthew was 
pointing. He was sweating, not from the heat, and he put his 
hand on his forehead, wiping away the sweat that was trickling 
burning into his eyes. 

"You don't mean it," he said. "You're joking me. You can't 
mean to . . ." 

Matthew whirled on him. "I'll tell you I mean it," he said. 
"You're the one that's scared now, Crawford. All this time I've 
been walking in fear and trembling because of you and the TVA. 
But now I've got something to do, that I can do with my own two 
hands. I'm gonna build that earth dam high and tight and when 
the TVA water starts rising, I'll sit snug behind my own dam 
and laugh at all of you." 

Crawford could not answer. He believed him, now. He stared at 
the head of the cove. It was narrow enough, all right. With time, 
you could move enough dirt across the mouth of that cove to 
close it up, like putting a cork into a bottle. But how long could 
an earth dam be depended on to last? Matthew wouldn't ever 
think about that. And he would build it. 

Matthew laid a hand on his shoulder. "Come on to supper 
tonight, son," he said affectionately. "You've been missing that 
fine cooking of Arlis'. And then you can sit on the front porch 
with her all night, for all I care. You're welcome in the cove any 
time you want to visit us. Any time." 

Crawford walked away from him. He stopped, staring around. 
"You can build your earth dam, all right," he said. "But what are 
you going to do about the creek? If you dam it up, you'll flood 
yourself out. And if you don't your dam won't do you a damned 
bit of good." 

He walked away quickly, leaving Matthew dumfounded. He 
had thrown Matthew off balance, knocking him out of the sure 
and happy certainty Matthew had so suddenly built at the pros- 
pect of action and victory. No matter how close they were, they 
were still enemies, and he had had to grasp the opportunity to 
restore the pressure. 

Matthew saw it. He couldn't help but see it. He had looked at 
it, and overlooked the problem of the creek, ignoring it as 
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though it were not there. He had prepared a trap for himself, 
opened himself to Crawford's attack with his own blindness, with 
his own open assurance of success. 

"I'll still do it," he hollered after him. "I'll make it work. I'll 
cost you your job yet." Crawford had reached the road and was 
walking toward his car, without looking back. "Arlis will expect 
you for supper," Matthew called after him, trying desperately to 
re-attain the openness and the courage he had found. "You hear? 
Arlis . . ." 

Crawford turned, and waved, and walked on. Matthew watched 
him get into the car and then he went heavy-footed up the dusty 
road toward the house. It had been a small victory, short-lived as 
a butterfly, and defeat was bitter in his mouth again. 



Chapter Seventeen 



MATTHEW FINISHED the laying-by, and still Jesse John had not re- 
turned. But he had not pinned his hopes on summer; he was 
thinking more of gathering time, the good time when good things 
happened, when the crib filled slowly with pulled corn in the 
dried, rustling shucks, covering the private whiskey barrel deeply 
under their weight, when the cotton burst out in ripeness waiting 
for the quick lean hands of the pickers, when coons and possums 
fattened in the thickets along the river. That was when Jesse 
John would come home. 

Along with the hurry and the work, Matthew thought about 
the problem of the creek. Crawford had shaken him with that 
immediate seeing where he had refused to see at all. But he was 
still convinced that the earth dam was the only way to save the 
cove. He wanted it to be, for it was a personal thing he could do 
in sweat and labor, protecting his own against the onrush and 
lap of outside waters. But the creek flowed outward to the river, 
a breach in his defenses as real as the latter-day necessities of 
sugar and coffee and store-made clothing. In his mind over and 
over again he traced the creek from the mouth back up to its 
beginning in the hills far beyond his own place, going over and 
over it in rhythm with the movement of his plow or his cultivator, 
until he had a mental image of it as real and plain as the aerial 
map Crawford had once shown him. 

Finally he was through. He was not satisfied and happy with 
this laying-by, as he usually was, for he didn't really finish so 
much as quit. He was always alone now, except for the occasional 
appearance of Miss Hattie with fresh water, and so there was 
no difference from all the work before in the moment of turning 
the last few rows. And, besides, his crops were grassy, as they had 
never been, and the perfection of his soul was not satisfied to 
leave growing grass standing in his fields. But he had done the 
best he could; there was nothing more to be done. 

He had come to accept many things at less than their ultimate; 
at night he lay in bed half-asleep, dozing from his tiredness, and 



listened to the soft murmur of voices from the front porch where 
Crawford sat with Arlis. Every night it went on, the soft murmur- 
ing, and lilt of laughter, and long silences that were more dis- 
turbing than the talk. But he endured it. To forbid, now, would 
be an admission of weakness. And he trusted Arlis; if she had 
been going to leave him she would have done it long ago. 

He did not know that the burden of renunciation was made 
heavier on Arlis by his tolerance. Each night through the long 
reach of summer she felt her resolution weaken in the presence 
of Crawford, though Crawford was very gentle and tender and 
forbearing, as though he had made a pact with himself no less 
than with her. But Matthew allowing this much, this dangerous 
closeness, made her hungrier for the all and when at the end of 
each night she walked down to the car with Crawford there was 
a liquid delicious weakness in her limbs, and her voice trembled 
when she spoke. If Crawford had reached to take her then . . . 
she almost wished that Matthew had not removed the strong 
support of his utter denial. 

And yet this time tasted of sweetness for Arlis. Crawford was 
courting her the way she had always thought of being courted; 
sanctioned, sitting together on the front porch every night with 
her father asleep only a few feet away on the other side of the 
wall. Crawford talked and laughed and she answered in the same 
lightness, watching his face in the occasional glow of cigarette, 
moving her hand to touch his hand when the great tenderness 
and love welled up suddenly in her. 

Crawford was the only intruder. Knox did not come again, not 
since the death of Rice, and Mark had settled into his unobtru- 
sive role of sleeping and eating and piddling the days away in the 
shade of the barnshed among the tools. Once or twice he tapped 
the whiskey keg and got quietly, soddenly, drunk and urped up 
the turmoil of his belly and slept out of it again, finding his rest 
where he had fallen, waking shamefaced and disheveled, his hands 
shaking so that he could not lift a cup of black coffee to his lips 
and Arlis had to steady it for him. Matthew did not like such 
helpless drinking but he let Mark go his weaving way, not even 
trying to move the liquor keg out of his reach. It was better than 
having him sneak into town for wildcat when the urge came 
upon him at least it was good, clean, double-run corn that 
would drunken a man, and sicken him, and leave him clean 
again and purged of his inadequacies. 

Twice Matthew, in the middle of the laying-by, left his plow 
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and started walking up the creek bank. But he had too much 
work at hand to spend his time in exploration of the dilemma, 
and each time he turned back. The day after he was through, 
though, he set out early in the morning determined to search out 
a solution in the twists and turns of the channeled water. He had 
thought over the ground time after time but perhaps there was 
one little bend or curve he could not remember. 

And he found it. Far back up the slope, where the creek was 
very narrow, almost out of the reach of his land, he found a place 
to suit his purpose. Though it was still on his land, he could not 
remember ever having been here before, and that was why he 
had not been able to mark it in his mind. 

The creek bank was high on one side, and the water was fast 
here. But the other side was low and there was a flood channel, 
starting out as a shallow sheet erosion and then deepening into 
a gully, where excess high water spilled over in times of steady 
rain. The ground was seeded with pine for a long stretch down 
toward the river and the rushing once-in-a-while water had 
chewed the earth away from the roots, exposing them on one side 
of the trees. The gully was carpeted with pine needles, fallen since 
the last time water had swept this way. 

He explored down the gully, a fear in him that the flood 
channel would open into the cove. But it did not; the first low 
roll of ridge bordering the cove ran up high enough, and nearly 
all the way to the river, a tight, high, narrow swell of land that 
had never been cultivated. It was covered with sapling oaks and 
small cedars and pines intermixed. A creek could flow here, 
making a new way to the river, and he would be rid of it. 

He went back to the creek, marveling at the chance structure 
of the earth that gave the water a choice of ways to the river, 
wondering why it had chosen the cove when actually that was the 
more tortuous path. He did not know that David Dunbar, when 
he had discovered the cove, had turned the creek at exactly this 
point and that the gully he had found was the old original route, 
the channel dug through the cove the latter-day idea of man. 

David Dunbar had done the work in a day's hard labor with 
a shovel, cutting out a high bank that turned the creek away. 
But now the creek was fast here, too fast, and Matthew would 
have to lay a firm dam against its strength to turn it. But he had 
to make it work. Without stopping he went on to the barn where 
he hitched up the mules to the wagon and got the axe and the 
shovel and a pick out of the toolshed. Then he began wrestling 
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the scraper toward the wagon. Mark came around the side of the 
barn and stopped, staring. 

"What are you fixing to do now?" he said. 

Matthew paused, panting. "Help me get this slip into the 
wagon," he said. Between them they puffed and heaved the broad, 
flat, heavy tool into the wagon bed. Matthew paused then, re- 
garding Mark who was staring in bewilderment at the assortment 
of tools. 

"What you got in mind, Matthew?" he asked again. 

"I'm going to build me a dam," Matthew said. "You want to 
help?" 

Mark began nodding his head. "Of course I'll help," he said. 
"You know I'll do anything I can turn my hand to . . ." 

Matthew felt a hesitation. Mark wasn't up to it; he'd sweat 
and tremble and suffer with trying to keep up the pace that Mat- 
thew would set. But even a little help . . . He stopped the thinking 
and said, "Then get another shovel and the other axe, and come 
on." 

They got into the wagon and Matthew whipped the mules into 
motion with the reins, making them trot in his anxiousness. The 
mules were frisky and impatient, having anticipated a day in the 
pasture. From the bottom of the cove Matthew had to make a 
road to the damsite and he slowed the mules, twisting them in and 
out of the heavier trees, stopping once or twice to cut away sap- 
lings that were too big to bend under the axles of the wagon. 
He was already sweating by the time they reached the place. 

Mark got down and stood watching while Matthew unhitched 
the team and tied them to the wagon wheels. Matthew took one 
of the axes from the wagon bed and led the way to the bank of 
the creek. 

"I'm gonna build a dam right here," he said to Mark, indicat- 
ing the spot he had picked. "We'll cut down good-sized trees to 
lay in the water so the dirt will hold when we start moving it in. 
It'll be a beaver-dam, and there ain't no tighter kind." 

"You won't have a creek draining the fields, then," Mark said. 
"You'll just have a dry bed . . ." 

"That's right," Matthew said fiercely. "A dry bed. That's just 
what I want." 

He went to a tree as big around at the butt as his waist and 
began chopping it down. He worked furiously, instead of his 
usual deliberate speed, and very quickly the tree crashed down 
toward the creek. 
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"Trim it," Matthew said shortly, and moved on to another. 
Mark began trimming the limbs, lopping them off with awkward 
blows of the axe as though he had forgotten all his early skills, and 
Matthew brought the second tree down before he had finished. 
Matthew began trimming, too, and then together they dragged 
the trunks to the creek and Matthew waded in, wrestling the 
heavy bulk across the strength of the water. It began swinging 
downstream and he had to fight it, feeling the air rasping in his 
lungs, before he could anchor it. He stood there, holding the 
trunk, and glared up at Mark. 

"Trim a sharp end on a couple of those straight limbs/' he 
shouted, gasping. "Hurry." 

It seemed a long time before Mark came with the poles. Mat- 
thew stuck them upright in the bed of the creek, driving them 
down with the flat of the axe until they were standing strong 
against the current, holding the log. Then he could get out of the 
water and make more piling, driving them in a solid, thick row 
across the width of the creek. The water swirled and boiled 
around and around the two logs resting against them, making a 
noise of pressure and resistance that Matthew would come to hate 
in the days ahead. By the time that work was finished it was sun- 
down; they had worked through dinner without even thinking 
about it in Matthew's haste to make a beginning. Before they left, 
reluctantly, Matthew stood looking at the evidences of his labor, 
feeling the stiff pull of unaccustomed muscles he did not use in 
every-day working. There were two rawly new and axe-jagged 
stumps low on the ground, a pile of brush from the treetops that 
could be thrown into the dam after enough logs had been added, 
and in the creek two logs bobbing and threading against the 
upright piles. Already he could see where the bark was being worn 
to the white sap layer underneath. 

It was such an infinitely small tear upon the earth, such an 
infinitesimal block upon the flow of the creek. But it was large 
as a beginning, a start of doing, a symbol of resistance against 
the fate that had been encroaching upon him for almost exactly 
a year now. Matthew was satisfied. He went home and helped 
Mark with the night work and went immediately to bed after 
supper, feeling tired down to the bone. But he slept very good 
and that night he did not hear one word or murmur from the 
front porch where Arlis and Crawford sat holding hands. 

It took Matthew almost until gathering time to finish the 
creek dam alone. Every morning he was at work by sun-up, and 
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he did not quit until almost dark. Part of the time Mark was 
with him, but the work was too hard, too rushing, for Mark to 
sustain steadily. Matthew was hard on Mark; each morning he 
made a point of asking him if he was coming to help, making 
Mark indicate plainly his willingness or his excuse. It was 
almost more than one man could handle alone, and he had to 
have Mark as much as possible. He was glad when Mark came 
along with him, even the times when he knew Mark had assented 
only because he was ashamed of saying, "No, I don't reckon I 
can make it today/' to his hard, straight question. 

Day after day Matthew piled logs and brush against the row of 
stakes. When he saw them leaning away downstream against the 
strain he laboriously doubled the strength of the piling, standing 
waist-deep in water to drive them solidly into the bed of the 
creek. After the logs and the brush were in he began hauling 
dirt, hour after hour in the hot blaze of the sun fighting the 
scraper into the ground to peel off a layer of hardwon soil, the 
mules digging in with the pulling, their hides black with sweat, 
their sides bellowing with the effort. He used both teams of mules, 
alternating them, to pull the scraper. It was a large scooping of 
earth like a woman using a dust pan except it took the pair of 
mules to pull the scraper while Matthew wrestled the bucking 
handles to keep the leading edge peeling off the layer of earth. 
Every time he hit a root he could feel the jar transmitted through 
his arms, jerking his body like a whip, and his teeth would snap 
together with the snap of his head. 

Then, the scraper loaded, he would guide the team along the 
worn path to the creek bank, at first dumping the full load with 
a vast heave of legs and shoulders, later having to pitch it 
shovelful by shovelful out toward the middle. A lot of the dirt 
swirled through the lacing of logs and brush to be carried away 
downstream on the muddy water but enough of it stayed to 
make a tiny perceptible progress with each ten or twelve hours of 
labor a day. He was taking the dirt out of the flood channel, low- 
ering the level of flow he would have to achieve with each inch 
of earth removed, and the water was backing up from the dam, 
coming high and quiet along the bank. 

He was lucky with one thing; there were no heavy rains to 
wash out the entire sum of his daily travail. The skies remained 
clear and hot except for occasional thundershowers, too small 
and scattered to strengthen the creek against him, and as August 
wore on in day and day and hour and hour of grim consecrated 
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struggle against heat and mule and earth and water and the weak- 
ness of Mark, the water level dropped in the creek below his 
dam, leaving mud drying in the sun, the willows lining the bank 
in the cove becoming dusty green instead of the bright fresh 
greenness they had always known. And behind the dam the water 
piled up, inch by hard-fought inch, piling far back up the creek 
but the level coming up steadily as he built the dam higher and 
higher. 

Until at last a tiny trickle of water threaded through a heel 
print on the bank, drying out quickly into the dry earth where 
he had scraped away the overburden down to the bare soil. He 
stopped with his scoop load, watching it. The water, encouraged 
by the thin little run that had gone before, sent another trickle 
after the first, and then a heavier regiment to explore the new 
outlet. 

Matthew stepped away from the slip and knelt over the tiny, 
borning creek he had made, watching with caught breath as 
water molecule followed water molecule. He wanted to hurry it, 
splashing with his hand, but he felt that would be cheating and 
he did not move, watching the earth moisten inch by inch ahead 
of the flow, absorbing all it would hold so the water could flow 
farther in its insensate search for the level of the river. 

It built gradually hour by hour and Matthew, forgetting the 
work, knelt watching. It trickled and ran and swirled pine 
needles into small stoppages, then conquered the stoppages to 
advance into new territory. The flow was broadening out of the 
creek now and a new finger came up behind Matthew, wetting 
the seat of his britches where he squatted on the ground before 
he was aware of its advance. Then the first flow of water found 
a fast drop down into the gully and it began to move, swirling 
and muddy. Matthew could contain himself no longer. He ran 
for the shovel and began ditching furiously along the trickle of 
water, throwing the quickly muddied looseness of the earth 
aside as the water surged in behind his shovel. He made a trench 
across the hardfought earth where the water had crept so slowly 
and then stood, panting, while the water surged through the 
trench to the steep fall-off, gathering momentum. 

He dropped the shovel and ran down the gully to the first 
head of water, trotting to keep up as it swept in a swift strike of 
power for the river. He watched while the water carried leaves and 
pine needles on the strength of its movement, running and twist- 
ing and turning along the very lowest level of the gully. He kept 



up with it for a while and then turned back, walking up the 
new creek he had made, knowing there was still a lot of work to 
do to raise the dam higher, increase the flow until the old flood 
channel could accommodate the entire flow of the creek, taking 
most of the pressure and the strain off the dam. But he had won. 
He knew that he had won, in this phase. And he had learned a 
lot about building a dam, enough to know that the greatest task 
still lay unstarted ahead of him. This was a very tiny endeavor 
compared to damming the mouth of the cove and only now, after 
doing this much, did he realize the extent of the task he had set 
himself. He could not possibly do it alone. He would have to have 
help, a lot of help, and, thinking about it, he remembered the 
men who had come to Rice's funeral. And Knox. And Jesse John, 
who would be home soon. For he was more determined than ever 
now. He was going to win all the way. 

He went home and put the mules into the stable for Mark to 
feed. Then he went on to the creek. The flow was stopped com- 
pletely now. The bed of the creek was muddy, as the water was 
muddy, and he could see fresh animal tracks crossing where the 
water had always been before. There were pools in the deep 
places and the fish were gathered there, crowded in the constricted 
limits of the depths, and the water was muddied so that they 
bumped the surface for oxygen. Some of the smaller fish had 
already died, floating belly up, the water-whiteness of their under- 
sides bloated and ghastly. Matthew felt a sadness at having killed 
the fish. But it had been necessary. There had been nothing else 
to do, nothing at all, if he intended to save his cove. A few of the 
fish might make it through the dwindling, oxygen-starved shallows 
to the safety of the river. But not many. He went on down the 
creek to where the backwater from the river began to show, look- 
ing to see where the big dam would have to go across. 

It wouldn't be too bad. There was water here but it was back- 
water, currentless, and it would be easy to fill without the pres- 
sure of the creek upon the filling. It would require only work, a 
lot of work, and soon now he would have to stop to gather the 
crop. But he could use the time beforehand in rounding up the 
help he would need, hands and mules and scrapers to pile the 
earth quickly along the mouth of the cove, damming the entire 
mouth from shoulder to shoulder of the ridge, stretching across 
the creek-bed and stopping that breach, too. He loitered, looking 
at the area of his endeavor, seeing it in his mind as complete as a 
ripened field of corn. At last, with the dusky dark, he went out 
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on the road, going toward supper, tired and happy and spent 
with the success of the day. Headlights swept into the cove and 
he stopped, seeing it was Crawford's car. Matthew smiled. He was 
coming early tonight. He stepped out into the yellow beam of 
headlight, lifting his hand, and Crawford stopped, leaning out 
the side. 

"Mr. Matthew," he said. 

"Howdy," Matthew said. He laughed. "Crawford come a-court- 
ing and he did ride. Uh-huh." 

Crawford laughed with him. "You know how it is, Mr. Mat- 
thew," he said. "You can't let a single night go to waste. Still 
worrying about that dam you talked about building?" 

"No," Matthew said cheerfully. "Come here. I want to show 
you something." 

Crawford got out of the car and stood shadowy beside him. 
They went together to the edge of the creek bank, going through 
to the old swimming hole. Matthew stood watching Crawford 
while he looked at the creek. Crawford studied it for a moment, 
seeing the lowered water level, and then he turned to Matthew. 

"What happened?" he said. "You . . ." 

"I fixed that creek so I can lay a dam across it," Matthew said 
triumphantly. "I turned it into a new channel back up yonder 
so it doesn't flow through the cove at all." 

Crawford sat down on the stump where the diving board was 
fixed. He stared up at Matthew in the darkness, glad that Mat- 
thew could not see his face easily. He would not want to be seen 
now, as nakedly as he had seen Matthew in the moment when he 
had pointed out the creek to him. 

"There just ain't no way to stop you," he said. "No way in this 
world." 

"No," Matthew said, his voice agreeing. 

They had been close again for a while, during the days of 
the truce. But the old separateness was between them again, a 
stiffness of intent and purpose. 

"I've been scouring this countryside," Crawford said. "Looking 
for a place for you to buy. I turned down places in my mind that 
any man would be proud to own, because I know the way of your 
thinking. But I finally found one to suit you. I was going to take 
you there tomorrow to see it." 

"I'll go," Matthew said. "I promised. But not tomorrow. I've 
got to go . . ." he stopped. Then he went on. "Tell me about it." 

Crawford lit a cigarette to give his hands something to do. "It's 



a good place/' he said. "Good black dirt, well watered, and even 
bigger than Dunbar's Cove. There's electricity in the house al- 
ready he's on a TVA line and the nearest neighbor is half a 
mile away. Fine cotton land, and a good pasture watered with 
a freestone spring." 

"All built up and cultivated," Matthew said. "With the weight 
of another man's name on it. Where is it?" 

"It's called the Outlaw Old Place," Crawford said. But he knew 
it wouldn't do any good. Already, in his mind, Matthew had re- 
jected it. 

"Sure," Matthew said. "I know it. The Outlaw Old Place." He 
thought about it, placing it precisely as a map. "Pretty close to 
town, too. Would have made a fine place for Rice's dairy farm. 
A fine place. But I ..." He stopped. "Why is Outlaw selling out?" 

"He wants to move into town," Crawford said. 

Matthew shook his head. "Them Outlaws have lived on that 
land ever since I can remember," he said. "His daddy bought it 
from Snodgrass back before the World War." He looked at Craw- 
ford through the gathering darkness. "You want me to go look 
at it? When?" 

"No," Crawford said, the single word admitting defeat. He 
stood up. "But I'm going to keep right on, all the time you're 
throwing up your dirt dam against the world and the river." He 
stopped, looking about him, searching his mind. "You'll never do 
it in time," he said. "They'll be through building Chickasaw next 
spring. You can't make a dam all by yourself between now and 
then, in just one winter. You'll be working with frozen ground 
part of the time, the days will get shorter and shorter on you . . ." 
he shook his head. "One man and a team of mules. You're setting 
yourself to the impossible, Matthew." 

"I'm not one man," Matthew said stiffly. "I've got sons and 
kinfolks. They'll come. I'm going after Knox tomorrow. And 
Jesse John will be back before too long. There's my brother John 
and his family. There are Dunbars you've never even heard of, 
Crawford, who'll come when I call." 

The first one was Knox. Early the next morning Matthew 
cranked up the T-model and swung it out of the cove, going 
downriver toward the dam. Now he could call on Knox, as he 
had never been able to demand since the day he had left. He had 
wanted to ask him to stay, to return, to be a son as he was before. 
But only now, with the great overriding consideration of labor 
and salvation at stake, could he do it. 
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The old T-model ran well in the heat and the wind felt good 
on his face whipping around the sides of the straight-up wind- 
shield. The car rattled and jolted, even when he got on the 
smooth pavement of the highway that ran out past the dam. He 
found the turn-off easily, a graveled road worn by heavy trucks, 
marked by a big sign that said, "CHICKASAW DAM." He drove 
more slowly then, the traffic thickening around him with cars 
and trucks, mostly dump trucks, throwing up a pall of dust from 
the road. He was not accustomed to driving in heavy traffic and 
he felt both boxed-in and exposed in the flimsy tin lizzie among 
all the massive new machines. But he kept on through the thick- 
ening of temporary buildings, looking about him as though he 
expected to spy out Knox from all the multitude. Finally he saw 
a sign, "Time Office," and parked the car near it, along a line 
of whitewashed knee-high posts that marked off the area. 

He got out, looking around. Far off over there he could see the 
new grayish-white concrete of the lock and dam stretching across 
the river. The men were swarming like ants on the other bank, 
and the earth looked scarred and raw where they had dug down 
into it to plant the dam. Behind him, along the river bank below 
the rolled earth embankment, was the clutter and confusion of the 
dock where the materials were brought in, and the cloverleaf shape 
of the stacks of gravel and sand surrounding the tall radial 
stacker that was swinging majestically as he watched, dropping 
a rattling load of small gravel onto a pile. Between him and the 
river bank the mixing plant jutted up rudely, topped by a round 
tower fed by a long, slow rise of conveyor. The mixer was working 
now, surrounded by a haze of dust as the gravel rattled and 
thundered inside it. Matthew was beginning to have a headache 
from the hurry and the noise. He went quickly into the Time 
Office and stopped before the high counter. 

"I'm looking for my boy Knox," he told the girl. "Knox Dun- 
bar. Do you know where I can find him?" 

She looked up, disinterested. "You'll have to wait until the 
shift is over," she said. "Go over to the dormitory area and find 
out where he lives. You can wait for him there." 

Matthew stood patiently. "I want to see him now," he said. 
"Can you tell me where he is?" 

She looked at him then. "Is it an emergency?" 

"Yes," he said without hesitation. "If you'll just tell me . . ." 

"You can't enter the work area," she said primly. "It's against 
the rules." She went to talk to a man sitting at a desk in the rear 
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of the office. The man frowned, got up, and came to the counter. 

"Can you tell me what kind of work he's doing?" he said. 

"I reckon he's over yonder with that gang of men," Matthew 
said. "If you'll just allow me to go over there . . ." 

He saw the man and the girl look at each other, trying not to 
smile. But he did not feel embarrassed. There was no need for it. 
He waited, stocky and broad and patient in his worn overalls and 
brogan shoes, looking at the girl in her summery dress and the 
man in his neat sport shirt and khaki pants, waiting until they 
made up their minds. The girl opened a file drawer and began 
flipping through the cards. She pulled one, glanced at it, and 
handed it to the man. 

"He's a bulldozer operator," she said. 

Matthew kept on watching her. "You're kin to Walter White- 
head," he declared. "You're his middle daughter . . ." he searched 
in his mind for a moment. "Clara," he said. "Clara Whitehead." 

She had stopped still, watching him, and Matthew smiled, 
pleased. "Why, I remember you when you was just a skinned-knee 
young'un, running after your daddy in the cotton patch," he said. 

She blushed scarlet and Matthew looked from her to the man 
and back again. "I didn't aim to make her ashamed," he said 
slowly. "I just . . ." He stopped himself firmly. "If you'll fetch 
my boy . . .'* 

"I'll send for him right now," the man said hastily. "Why don't 
you go up in the observation tower and take a look at the work 
while you're waiting? I'll send him there." 

"I'd be proud to do that," Matthew said. "I ain't never seen 
no big dam like this being built before." 

He went out, the girl not speaking to him again though he 
nodded and smiled at her before he left. He climbed the steel 
stairs of the glassed-in observation tower. He came up into it 
alone and it was hot behind the glass. He stared out over the 
dam to the distant creep and throb of men and machines on the 
other side of the river. 

So this was Chickasaw. This was where Knox liked to be, in 
the middle of all the hurry and noise and confusion. He watched 
the mixing plant disgorge a load of concrete onto the conveyor 
running far out over the dam, the rattling of its movement reach- 
ing all the way up to him. Just below, two men stood with a wide 
blue paper folded out between them, jabbing at it with pencils, 
arguing, their free hands moving to emphasize their points. A 
dump truck pulled down the road in a roar of power and dust and 



another load of gravel came to the top of the mixer tower and 
poured down into its innards with teeth-rattling thunder. 

Matthew shook his head. They wouldn't ever finish this job 
by next spring. There was so much rawness and incompleteness 
in it, and nobody seemed to know what they were doing. Running 
around like a chicken with its head cut off, he thought. 

But still it was impressive. The dam, though low, looked 
massive and strong and the lock building stood up clean and neat 
alongside the bank. While he watched, a barge entered from 
below and the lock began filling, lifting the barge inch by inch 
as though up a flight of stairs until the lock was full and level 
with the river above the dam. The upper gate opened and the 
barge chugged on through, slowly, men standing on each side 
guarding with heavy rope fenders the distance from the lock wall, 
and proceeded up the river. The procedure had taken less than 
half an hour. The man who had operated the machinery stood 
on the lock superstructure, his hands on his hips, watching the 
barge. Then he turned and went back inside, lighting a cigarette 
as he went. 

Matthew heard a step on the steel ladder and Knox came 
through the doorway. He was red in the face and he wiped his 
sleeve over his forehead, dampening it with the perspiration. 

"Papa," he said. "What's the matter?" 

Matthew stood looking at him. "Why, nothing's the matter, 
son," he said. "I just had to tell them it was an emergency to get 
them to find you." 

Knox relaxed, blowing out his breath in gusty relief. "I was 
scared to death," he said. "Ever since they come to tell me about 
Rice . . ." 

"I'm sorry," Matthew said. "I didn't think. Knox, I want you 
to come home with me." 

Knox stood very still. Then he walked to the window and 
looked out over the dam. "I've never been up here," he said. 
"Long as I've been working here. It was built for sightseers, any- 
way." He turned and looked at Matthew. "Papa, you know I 
don't want to come home. This is my job, here." 

Knox's shirt was dirty and sweaty and his face was very red 
from the sun. There was a white line on his forehead from the 
safety helmet he wore, holding it now in his hand, and his hair 
was plastered back on his head from the weight of the helmet. 

"I need you, Knox," Matthew said, finding the words easy to 



say now that they were true in an immediate trueness. "I need all 
the help I can get." 

"What's the matter?" Knox said. 

Matthew regarded him. "I'm building my awn dam, son," he 
said carefully. "I'm throwing an earth dam across the mouth of 
that cove to keep the water out. I need every hand I can get to 
finish it in time." 

Knox did not look at him. He bounced the helmet against his 
leg, raising a cloud of dust. "You're crazy, Papa," he said flatly. 
"Crazy to even think of such a thing." 

Matthew lifted his voice. "Crazy or not," he said. "I'm going 
to do it." 

Knox turned around and looked at him then. He felt anger 
at the tone of Matthew's voice but he did not let it show. "Look, 
Papa," he said, gesturing toward the activity below. "Just look 
at it. Do you think you can beat it?" 

"I don't have to beat it," he said, calmer now. "I thought so, at 
first, but that's not necessary. All I've got to do is fence myself 
away from it. If my land won't be flooded by their water, they 
can't make me sell it." 

"How do you aim to get in and out of the cove?" Knox de- 
manded. 

"I'll make a road out over past the burying ground," Matthew 
said. "I've already thought of that." 

"And the creek . . . ?" 

"I've thought of that, too. Where do you go to turn in your 
time? I want to get started right away, before gathering time." 

Knox did not move. "I'm not going, Papa." 

Matthew was already walking toward the stairway. He was sur- 
prised at the words. He felt his face flush, felt the blood begin to 
throb in his temples. Knox did not know what it had cost him 
to come asking, when he had let Knox go in the first place with 
scarcely a word to deter him, when he had refrained from speak- 
ing one single word of return at Christmas or at Rice's funeral. 
But this was different now, it was not wanting but need, not even 
his own need but the necessity of the cove. And he could call on 
any Dunbar, no matter how distant the branch, for Dunbar's 
Cove belonged to them all. 

Matthew walked back to Knox and stood before him, close, 
looking into his face. "Are you my son?" he said. 

Knox could not withstand him. He gave ground, going to the 
glass and looking out beyond it so he would not have to see 



Matthew's eyes. "You see out there?" he said. "That's mine, Papa. 
My work. I'm a dam-builder. I do my part on a bulldozer but all 
of it is mine, just like I laid every pour of concrete, hammered 
every piece of sheet steel into the ground to build the cofferdams. 
I've made it my work, just like the cove is yours. That's why I 
can't go back." 

"I'll give you a chance to build a dam. Our own dam. Dunbar's 
Cove's dam." 

Knox shook his head helplessly. It was not the same. It was not 
the same thing at all. 

Matthew began to argue. "You'll be through here pretty soon 
anyway," he said. "What are you going to do then? You'll have 
to come back to the cove next year. There won't be anything 
more for your bulldozer to do." 

"In about a month, I'm being moved to either Pickwick or 
Chickamauga," Knox said without turning around. "After that 
there'll be others." He moved his head to look again at Matthew. 
"There'll always be work for me, Papa. Somewhere in this country 
there'll always be the big dams going up. It's just here, now, but 
when they see the TVA complete they'll be laying the same thing 
on other rivers. It's a big thing, Papa, that's going to keep on 
going and keep on going. They'll be putting dams on the Missouri 
river before long, and all them rivers out on the West Coast, and 
the Ohio and the Kentucky. All the rivers in this country just 
waiting to be tamed down and used. That's a lot of dams, Papa, 
a lot of time and work and money." 

Matthew went to the window and stared blindly out over the 
construction area. The headache was bad now, right behind the 
eyes, and the hot blood throbbed in his temples. 

"You'd rather do all that," he said. "Instead of building one 
little earth dam in the mouth of Dunbar's Cove. Even if that 
earth dam means saving . . ." 

"Yes," Knox said. He turned and looked at Matthew. "It's my 
life, Papa. I work hard, and it's dangerous sometimes. Once I 
even turned that bulldozer over on me. I draw my pay and I get 
drunk sometimes and I take my girls out for a good time. I have 
myself a fine time, and then I go back to work. It's my life, Papa." 

"Then you're no rightful son of mine!" 

The words were loud in the hot little glassed-in room. Matthew 
was startled himself; he had not known they were going to burst 
out. He lifted his hand against Knox, the fist clenched, but he 
stopped himself in time. Knox's face was suddenly white and he 
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had raised both hands before him, open-palmed, to hold Matthew 
away. 

"Papa," he said. "Are you all right?" 

The blood was turgid in Matthew's face. He could feel the 
swelling of it under the skin, puffing his face, and the headache 
struck at him with a swift stab of pain along the left temple. 
Knox put his hands on his arm, but Matthew pushed him away. 

"Leave me alone," he said, his voice strangled. 

Words could not follow easily after Matthew's raging outburst 
and an uneasy silence prevailed between them. Knox wanted 
desperately to go on away, back to his job, to the worn, com- 
fortable, friendly seat of the bulldozer and the levers that fit into 
his hands controlling the machine as though his own hands were 
reaching down into the guts of it. But he could not not yet. 

"I didn't come to tell you," Matthew said. The words were 
hard to say, but he had to say them. He fought them one by one 
out of his mouth. "I come to beg you, Knox. I don't just want 
you home I need you there." He was ashamed of the saying, of 
the things he was using against his son. "Rice is gone, Knox. I 
can't call him back home, the way I can call you." 

"I can't help it, Papa," Knox said. He was embarrassed, too, 
by the pleading in Matthew's voice. He lifted his head. "Jesse 
John will come home one of these days." 

"I need both of you," Matthew said. He put out his hands to 
Knox. "I'm an old man, Knox. I don't have a single son of mine 
in the house with me now. An old man needs his sons." 

Knox wanted to capitulate, just to stop the words, the too-naked 
feeling, between them. These were words and feelings that should 
not be used to win a contest and he felt anger against his father 
for stooping to use them. 

"Don't make me keep saying it," he said. "Don't keep on, 
Papa." He moved his hands. "I've already signed up for Chicka- 
mauga," he said. "I'm going to Pickwick first, for a little while, 
until we're needed up there. And then they're talking about a 
big dam, the biggest of them all, up in North Carolina on the 
Little Tennessee." 

Matthew still could not believe it. Implicit in the whole pattern 
of his life was the belief that he could call on his sons in need, 
and be answered. That was how he had been able to let them 
go in the first place, in the firm belief they would come home 
when he called out after them. But Knox was changed, different, 
from the Knox he had been before. Though a grown man he had 



been his boy, amenable to his word, looking to him for leader- 
ship and guidance. Now he went his own way, thought his own 
thoughts. 

''You're not going to help me, then?" he said slowly. 

"Papa, you can't hope to build that dam," Knox said, the 
protest avoiding the straight question. "You're ... I don't know 
. . . you can't mean to do it seriously. You'll just work yourself 
to death for nothing." 

"That's not for you to say." Matthew had recovered his dignity 
now, standing with his head back even though the headache was 
still pounding at him with the steady beat of a piledriver. He had 
to force the final saying. "You won't come and help me do it." 

Knox moved his hands. He opened his mouth. But there were 
no words left, only a vacantness between them, and they stared 
at each other across the empty space that neither of them could 
bridge. 

"No," he said. 

"I'm going now," Matthew said. His lips were stiff, shaping 
the words with difficulty, as though a partial paralysis had seized 
him. He turned around and went to the head of the stairs. The 
steel step clanged with the weight of his shoe as he took the first 
step downward. 

"I'll come to see you-all before I go off to that new job," Knox 
said. 

"Don't bother," Matthew said. He went on down out of sight, 
his feet echoing on the steel rungs, each jar of movement white- 
hot in his head. He would need the cool and the green and the 
quiet of the cove to recover himself, to be Matthew Dunbar again 
instead of the aching, angry stranger of today. He stopped at the 
foot of the tower and looked up at Knox following him down. 

"I don't want to see your face again, Knox," he said, the wdrds 
stiff and cumbersome in his mouth. "Don't ever set your foot in 
my cove again." 



VISTA VIII 

Juice 



THESE SEVEN MEN came together. There was juice, all right, if you 
lived in the right place. But they dic^n't live in the right places 
and plenty of others didn't either. Now you take Mr. Solon 
Wilson his house was less than a mile from the power line. But 
the power company asked a small donation of $1200 from him 
to build a line to his house. Then the line would be deeded to 
the power company. Besides, Mr. Solon Wilson didn't have $1200. 
But the line wouldn't be profitable, the company said, without 
that money from Mr. Wilson and even if he did pay it, his neigh- 
bors couldn't take off that same line. It didn't look very promising 
to Mr. Solon Wilson, so he went around talking to some other 
men, folks named Guy Harris and C. W. Royster, and Dee Camp 
Jellicoe. They hadn't been able to get much satisfaction, either. 

Now, these men hadn't ever had electricity in their house, so it 
wasn't that they couldn't get along without it. They always had. 
But electricity was the thing, it was in the air, with the women- 
folk talking about those easy new washing machines that all you 
had to do was take the clothes out and run them through a 
wringer, machines they were so proud of they'd set them right out 
on the front porch so the passing neighbors could admire them. 

Maybe fifteen years ago even ten years ago these men 
wouldn't have kept on walking around and talking it, because 
they wouldn't have known where to go in the first place to get 
some solid facts to go on. But ever since F.D.R. had started the 
government in the business of helping people out in their trou- 
bles, they'd got in the habit of looking to the County Agent for 
just about any advice they felt the need of. Not that he was a 
real smart man, you understand he'd been to college, but he was 
the son of Wyatt McDonald from right out there in Maples 
County he just knew where to look it up. 

Wyatt McDonald's boy told them about the REA the Rural 
Electrification Administration and how they could just choose 
themselves up into a cooperative and borrow money from the 
federal government just like a business borrowing from the bank. 
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They'd pay interest on the money, and they'd have to repay the 
loan. The only thing was, would the REA help them out? And 
what did they have to do to get the REA to help? They didn't 
figure REA would string the wire and shoot the juice and then 
come on into the house and turn on the light bulb for them. 

Well, Mr. Solon Wilson didn't have $1200. But he had ten 
dollars, and he went down in his long leather purse and dug it 
out and put it on the table and told them, Let's send a man to 
Washington D.C. to find out. Out of the seven men they got $75 
one of them was a big landowner and he put in an extra five 
in case their man had to buy a congressman a drink of whiskey 
and with the $75 they sent a young lawyer fresh out of law school 
and hungry for work to Washington to talk to the folks up there. 
They were all there to see him off on the Greyhound bus, too, 
and Miz Wilson had fixed him a chicken dinner in a shoebox. 

It took that young lawyer a whole week to find his way around 
up north and get back home. He come back and said, You can 
get that REA loan, all right. Form yourself into an organization 
so everybody's got an equal share in it, with every member using 
the electric service having the same say-so, and, most important 
of all, the organization must contract to take good service to 
every applicant, everywhere in the service area, and do it at a 
reasonable price. And if you do it, I sure would appreciate han- 
dling your legal business. Then he dug down in his pocket and 
handed back a crumpled $5 bill he had left from the trip he 
hadn't had to buy the congressman anything. And that five 
dollars was the first money the cooperative owned. 

The seven men organized themselves right then and there, and 
Mr. Solon Wilson had the #1 membership. He was also elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the organization. Now they had to get 
enough folks promising to take the electricity. It was in crop 
time, and everybody had a lot of work to do. But Mr. Solon Wil- 
son got out at night, after he'd worked all day, and he rode a 
tired mule up and down the road, setting down by yellow, weak 
lamplight to talk to the neighbors about that electricity line they 
aimed to build. The others did the same he wasn't alone in this, 
not by a long shot and finally they had talked to everybody and 
enough of them come right on in so they could get the REA 
money, even though some hung back to see if it was going to be a 
success before they risked anything. 

And then the funniest thing happened. The power company 
come to Mr. Solon Wilson and offered to build that power line to 
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his house free of charge. It turned out they didn't need his $1200 
after all. Mr. Solon Wilson told them, No, thank you kindly, 
we've set our minds on building our own power line. Two days 
later he woke up to see the men out there on the road laying 
down poles to build that line whether he wanted it built or not. 
He went out and argued awhile but those folks were just working 
folks; they'd been told by the boss to build a line to Mr. Wilson's 
house, and they aimed to do it. So Mr. Solon Wilson took his 
shotgun and argued some more and then they went back to town 
for further instructions. 

They got the money, pretty soon, and hired themselves a 
manager, because they were all farming folk and had too much 
to do to run the cooperative themselves. Then the town fathers 
came to them and told them that they wanted TVA power, too, 
even though they were served by the power company already. 
The TVA power was steadier, they'd been told by mayors of 
other towns that were already using it, and it cost less than the 
power company charges about two cents a kilowatt less. And 
that added up. So they figured instead of starting their own 
municipal set-up it would be better all around if they just joined 
in with the farmers' cooperative and handled it all together. Then 
they could buy out the power company and serve city and county 
at the same time. 

Well, that was all right. The power company was willing to 
sell, and they even set a price. Then, after the papers were all 
drawn up and ready to be signed, they backed out. They started 
running ads in the weekly Light Of The World about how they'd 
come into that town only ten years ago out of the goodness of 
their hearts to put electricity into the homes and businesses and 
now they were being asked to sell out. And they talked about 
how the TVA didn't pay any taxes, and how the folks were being 
subsidized by the United States Government, and how bad that 
was for the folks' moral fiber. Besides, to hear them tell it, the 
cooperative was bound to go broke in a year or two anyway, run 
by a bunch of farmers the way it was, and would leave everybody 
without any power. Some of it was pure arguing, and some of it 
was plain-out lying, and maybe a little bit was the truth, but it 
was so mixed up with all the other that folks just couldn't tell. 
The County Tax Collector knew about the taxes, anyway, and he 
wrote a letter to the paper about it, printed right on the front 
page, how the TVA didn't pay taxes, they paid money "in lieu 



of taxes" but that the checks cashed just the same regardless of 
what you called it. And were bigger. 

The power company ads got larger and larger. There were let- 
ters in the paper from folks you'd never heard of, though they 
had addresses right there in the county, and folks who worked 
for the power company wrote in and told how good they were to 
work for, and all that. They even sent in a bona-fide preacher 
from down the state to preach around about it and give out litera- 
ture. It really got all messed up. Some of the biggest folks in town 
got up on the power company side and told how they didn't trust 
that TVA power, that the power company was a private business, 
and had a right to all the power customers in that county. They 
said, How would you like for the government to come in and 
buy out all the hardware stores? Mr. Solon Wilson, and the 
others who had started the whole thing in the first place, didn't 
know what to do. All Mr. Wilson had wanted was a little elec- 
tricity in his house without having to pay $1200 to build the 
power company's line for it. He already had the money saved up 
for Miz Wilson's washing machine. And now here they were all 
tangled up with a preacher preaching at them and talking about 
their moral fiber, and folks writing in to the newspaper on both 
sides, and big men from the power company driving out to his 
house in their big cars to argue him out of it. 

But they had amalgamated with the city now and there was no 
turning back. If the power company wouldn't sell, they'd just 
have to build. So they started building, wherever they had cus- 
tomers, and the first line went out by Mr. Solon Wilson's house 
and he bought his wife that washing machine. And for a while, 
in town, the power company lines and the city-owned lines went 
side by side down many a street, the city-owned lines built last, 
and out in the country the power company built lines paralleling 
the co-op lines, where they had never built lines before in the 
memory of man because they couldn't afford to do it, and not 
only that but talked some folks into taking off of them. They 
went from door to door arguing and talking and holding out 
their papers to sign and they even cut their rates some to make 
their offer more attractive. It got real nasty there for a while, 
and once or twice lines were found torn down. 

For four years, the power company fought Mr. Solon Wilson 
and the other six men and the co-op they had started. They spent 
a lot more than $1200 on it, too. In the end, though, they offered 
to sell what they had left, which wasn't much because after a 
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while they didn't get any more new customers because they just 
couldn't bring themselves to cutting their prices as low as the 
co-op could do it without any strain at all and they began losing 
their old customers as well, so that on some streets they served 
maybe one customer out of all the houses and out in the country 
no juice at all went along some of the lines they had built. 

But the cooperative didn't need to buy the power company 
assets then; they had their own set-up complete, though it had 
cost a lot more than it would have without the fight. The power 
company just gave up then and moved off what they could, and 
sold their building, and went away and left them alone. 

So Mr. Solon Wilson got his power in his house and in his barn, 
and it didn't ever cost him no $1200. It cost him $10 to send that 
young lawyer to Washington, and $5 for that # i membership he 
held, and a lot of talking and arguing and going back and forth 
to see folks, and getting shot at once on a dark road at the height 
of the dispute. But he had the power and that's a mighty pretty 
white washing machine Miz Wilson has got setting on her front 
porch. All she has to do is run 'em through the wringer and 
hang 'em out on the line. 



Chapter Eighteen 



IT WAS September before Jesse John found her. He was walking 
along the dirt street of a dusty, box-building construction town. 
Yesterday the street had been mud from a quick shallow rain but 
now it was dry again, dusting under the feet of men and the 
wheels of cars and trucks, laying a thick pallor over everything. It 
was exactly like a dozen other construction towns that Jesse John 
had searched through without success, and he was just on the edge 
of leaving this one, for he had learned that Ceram Haskins had 
been here and gone. 

He was moving along the street, his head down, feeling the 
futility of the search. It was a wide country, with a lot of building 
going on, and how could a man judge where a Haskins would 
land next? He passed a shanty cafe thrown up out of old lumber, 
with only a fresh new sign hanging out front that said, "Eats for 
Gents." He stopped at the door, thinking about eating, and then 
he went on, not hungry yet. It would be tomorrow before he 
would be hungry, though there was money in his pocket. 

Six steps down the street, he stopped. He stood still for a 
moment and then he retraced his steps, looking through the glass 
panes of the door again. It was her, all right. The corner of his 
eye had just caught her coming into the cafe from the kitchen, 
seeing only a flick of skirt and a familiar body movement as she 
hurried with a tray of beer bottles. 

His heart thumped in his chest as he stared at her. He put his 
hand flat on the door, starting to push it in. Then he hesitated, 
letting the door close again, still standing on the outside. He 
took his trembling hand away and walked around the corner of 
the building into a vacant lot. He looked down at his dusty, worn 
clothing. He took off his old felt hat and beat at himself with it, 
raising dust out of his shirt and pants, bending over to slap out 
the cuffs and stroking his dusty shirt sleeves with either hand. 
He polished the blunt tips of his workman's shoes on the backs of 
his trouser legs and studied them with dissatisfaction. He would 
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have to go in like this; there was no help for it. And there was no 
further reason for delay. 

He put his felt hat on his head again and then he took it off 
to run his fingers through his tangled hair, trying vainly to 
straighten it. He looked at the battered old felt, disgusted, and 
crammed it into his hip pocket. He settled his shoulders in the 
shirt, squaring them, and went to the front of the cafe again, 
pushing the door open and going on inside before he could stop 
to feel it. She was not there and he stopped, thinking that she 
had seen him through the glass and had fled out the back way. 

He went on in, threading his way among the tables, and sat 
down near the back of the long room. The walls were rough, 
scaly with old paint, and the kitchen was closed off by raw new 
wood. The tables were old and scarred, without tablecloth or 
napkin, and on each table was a bottle of ketchup, a salt and 
pepper shaker, and a bowl of sugar. He put his hands on the table 
in front of him and waited, watching the kitchen. The cafe was 
nearly empty, for this was not the feeding hour, and only one or 
two men sat at the tables, not eating but drinking coffee or beer, 
their voices quiet and droning. 

She came out of the kitchen, hurrying toward him without 
looking, and he watched her moving through the tables with a 
swinging twist of her hips to avoid the pushed-in chairs. She was 
plumper than he remembered and she wore more make-up than 
before, the lipstick smeared red on her white, tired face. There 
was a new straight-down wrinkle between her eyes. 

"What'll you have?" she said. Then she saw him and she put 
her hand on her throat as though she might scream. Her face was 
whiter now, the lipstick even more startling against her paleness. 
She had not been thinking of him at all, she had not thought of 
him in a long time, and she was not frightened so much as 
startled. 

Jesse John was happy. He smiled at her, his voice friendly and 
cheerful. "Hello, Connie," he said. "It's good to see you." 

"What are you doing here?" she said. 

"Looking for you," he said. "What else would I be doing?" 

She stood uncertainly, not knowing what to do. Nothing she 
had ever thought of covered the necessary movements in this 
scene. She looked at the order pad in her hand and said stupidly, 
"Would you like something to eat?" as though he were just an- 
other customer, and then she knew that it was wrong. She glanced 
nervously toward the kitchen, afraid the boss would see her. He 



would be coming up front to the cash register any minute and if 
he saw her loitering with a customer . . . 

"No," Jesse John said. He looked at her reproachfully. "You 
know what I want, Connie. You know what I come for/' 

She began to breathe hard, she began to be afraid. She leaned 
toward him, her voice husking into a whisper. "Don't start any- 
thing here, Jesse John/' she said. "You'll cost me my job if you 
do. They'll fire me right off the bat and I need this job. I need 
it bad." 

Jesse John stared at her. He wanted to touch her with his hand, 
put the old closeness instantly between them so all this talking 
would not be necessary. Just a touch of their hands, he felt, would 
erase the months of separation, restore them to man and wife 
again. Now, talking, they talked as strangers. 

"I'm not going to start anything, honey," he said softly. "I just 
want you to come home with me." 

She straightened up again, staring at him. The kitchen door 
opened and the fat man, her boss, waddled out, going behind the 
counter up toward the cash register. His head turned as he 
walked, watching them, and Connie felt a freezing in her as his 
eyes rested on her back. 

"You want me to come home . . ." 

Jesse John gazed at her tenderly. He had wondered, once in a 
while, what he would feel if he saw her again, if he would be 
angered or hurt or jealous. But none of that mattered. She was 
Connie, his wife, the girl he had courted and married, the only 
girl who had ever liked him when he had been single. Knox had 
had lots of girls; he didn't seem to have any trouble finding them 
at all. But Jesse John had found just one, and that was enough, 
more than the sum of Knox's numbers. Jesse John had never 
slept with another woman besides Connie, and that first night 
she had had to help him. All that counted more than the tem- 
porary aberration of her sudden departure. He was only happy, 
relieved that the long search was over, and already he could feel 
the hunger to be back home again in their old room with the 
communal bed and the Sears-Roebuck dresser he had bought 
for her with his cotton money. He wanted everything to be 
exactly as it had been before; except this time she would be con- 
tented and happy, the way he had always been. 

"Why else would I spend my time looking for you?" he said. 
"I've followed you all across the country." He smiled again. "I've 
been just one jump behind you all the way." 
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The restaurant owner had a deep voice under all the bulk of 
fat. "Take the man's order," he said to Connie from the cash 
register. "Don't stand there chitter-chattering all day long." His 
brisk voice cut through the thick southern accents of their talk. 

Connie jumped and moved her hands nervously. She didn't 
know what to do. She could only stand there, helpless, waiting for 
the doom of his voice to fall on her again. 

Jesse John looked across the empty tables. "I'm not ordering," 
he said mildly. "I just come in to talk to her a minute. We're . . ." 

"Then talk on your own time," the boss said to Connie, ignor- 
ing Jesse John. He got up and waddled around the near end of 
the counter and approached them, his massive hips pushing 
the chairs deeper under the crowded tables, making a straight 
path through them. "I don't pay you to be friendly with the 
customers." 

Connie turned toward him nervously. "I'm sorry, Mr. New- 
comb," she said. "He just came in. And we ... we used to know 
each other." 

Mr. Newcomb leered at her. "You'll be off at ten o'clock," he 
said. "You've got until eleven o'clock tomorrow to meet your 
friends." He turned around, searching. "There's a man up there 
right now wanting another beer." 

Jesse John listened to him. He didn't want to say anything, but 
he stood up from his chair. "I just wanted to see her for a minute, 
mister," he said. 

Mr. Newcomb wheeled toward him, ponderous as an elephant. 
"I don't see a dime's worth of food or drink on your table," he 
said. 

Jesse John took Connie's arm. It was not the way he had 
wanted to touch her for the first, but now he had to waste the 
moment. "Come on, Connie," he said. "You don't have to worry 
about working here any more, anyway." 

Connie struggled her arm away. She stared at Mr. Newcomb 
appealingly. "Mr. Newcomb," she said. "I didn't have anything 
to do ... I'm sorry. I won't let it happen again." 

Jesse John took her arm again, firmly this time. "Come on," 
he said. "No use to wait until ten o'clock. Let's go." 

Mr. Newcomb went away toward the cash register, again unin- 
terested. "Go on," he said. "I don't need any notice. I can get 
another girl by nightfall. You just go on." 

Connie tried to follow after him, and then she quit the strug- 
gle. She wanted to cry. It had taken her a long time to find the 
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job. It was a good job, and until now Mr. Newcomb had been 
very friendly and nice. Until Jesse John had come. 

"My money," she said hopelessly. "You owe me . . ." 

Mr. Newcomb did not even turn. "I don't pay for short weeks," 
he said. "Go on with your boy-friend." 

Connie let Jesse John lead her toward the door. Jesse John 
stopped before the register, feeling the need to explain. 

"She's my wife, mister," he told Mr. Newcomb. "So you see, 
T " 

JL . . . 

"Wife or woman, get her out of my place of business," Mr. 
Newcomb said without looking up. "Go on, now." 

They went out into the glare of sunshine. It was very bright 
but not very hot, now in September so far north, as though the 
very brightness used all the energy, leaving none for warmth. 
Behind them Mr. Newcomb was leaning over his stomach to put 
the "Waitress Wanted" sign in the window. 

"It doesn't matter," Jesse John told Connie. "We'll be going 
home now, anyway." 

She stopped in the middle of the street, beginning to cry. "But 
I can't," she said. "I don't want to go home with you." 

Jesse John's hand clutched cruelly at her arm so that she 
flinched. "I've been hunting for you and hunting for you, all 
this time when Papa needed me at home. You don't say that." 

She put her hand on her face, wiping away the tears. "I can't," 
she said. "I tell you, I can't." 

He stood holding her arm, leaning to look into her face. "I've 
got the fare," he said urgently, gently. "We'll be home day after 
tomorrow, for sure. It's just gathering time now, Connie, and 
you know how the cove looks in the fall, all the trees on the hills 
round about, and the quietness, and us working hard in the 
field. We'll have gathering-time money, Connie, to buy the 
things we want to buy, like I got you that dresser that time. 
Arlis will need your help in the house. Why," he moved his 
hands expansively, "she can't hardly handle that big old house 
by herself, with all the work there is to do." 

She had stopped crying now. She looked at him, listening to 
his words, and she thought of the cove in the listening, seeing 
it the way he was talking to her, Matthew coming across the 
fields toward supper with Jesse John by his side, the sound of 
their feet in the dogtrot and their voices talking as they washed 
up on the back porch. She thought of the three-times-a-day 
gathering around the big round table in the kitchen, and the 
constant threading together and weaving of their lives. 



She shook her head. "I won't go back with you," she said. She 
turned around. "I better talk to Mr. Newcomb right now. Maybe 
he'll give me back my job, even if I did make him mad. I can 
work longer for the same money . . ." 

"But you don't need to, Connie. You don't have to." 

She lifted her voice. "I'm not going back to the cove. You 
hear me? I'm not!" 

Jesse John believed it then. He put his hands down at his 
sides, staring at her. "That man," he said slowly, his voice flat 
and dead. "Ceram Haskins." 

"You ought to want to kill me," Connie said harshly. "You 
ought to be killing mad at me, instead of coming to beg me 
home again." 

He shook his head. "I couldn't be that way, Connie. I know 
you run off from me. But it was all my fault." 

She looked at him, seeing that he believed it, and something 
of the old tenderness that had never been quite love lurched 
in her again. You couldn't live with a man as long as she'd lived 
with Jesse John without feeling something for him. 

"Jesse John," she said slowly. "I wouldn't be doing you a favor. 
I would ..." 

His voice was eager again. "Let me decide that. You'll be 
happy I'll see to it. Why, I'll . . ." His face changed again. "But 
you want to stay with him. You like him better." 

She shook her head. "He's gone," she said. "He's left me already. 
Just picked up and gone." 

"You see," he said. "There's nothing to hold you back. Nothing 
at all." 

"Yes there is," she said harshly. "I'm fixing to have a baby." 

He looked at her, oblivious of the people passing by and turn- 
ing to look curiously at them standing in the middle of the dirt 
walk. He could see it now, the heavying lines of her body like 
a brood mare in the first months of a colt. It was not very 
obvious to the eye of a man, but it could be seen. She was telling 
the truth. 

He took her arm and they walked slowly on, Jesse John staring 
down at the ground. He felt sweaty in the dusty clothes, though 
the bright sun was not hot at all. He had not expected this; some- 
how he had believed she would be the same as the day she had 
left, unchanged, as he was unchanged in his travels, by her 
experience with Ceram Haskins. But it could not be so; things 
changed, and people sleeping together made babies, and the 



babies were born and grew up to be unwise men and women in 
their time. He felt a sickening jealousy, thinking of his seed 
fructifying in her womb, as he had never been jealous knowing 
that strange flesh was pleasuring her through all the months of 
her absence. He fought it within himself as he walked silently 
by her side, feeling her arm rigid and cold in his grasp. They came 
to the older part of the town, that had been built before the 
construction work began, and walked on hard concrete. They 
passed the bus station and Jesse John turned back, guiding her, 
and went inside. They sat down on a bench as though waiting 
to go somewhere, and by that time he had fought down the 
proliferating hurt and anger. 

"Then why ..." he said. 

"I told him about it," she said bitterly. "And he left that 
night. He packed up his things and went, saying if I wanted to 
have a baby I could by God have it by myself." 

Jesse John was all right now. He thought about the anguish 
of her aloneness with the child in her belly, the almost insuper- 
able problem of having it alone, without a man to tend and 
support her. That was why he had found her working in a cafe 
instead of enjoying her ease. 

"It's all right now, Connie," he said. "It'll be mine, too, just 
because it's yours. We'll raise it just like I was its daddy. Why, 
nobody will ever know the difference but us. Not even the baby." 

Connie's eyes brimmed again. She stared at Jesse John through 
the haze of tears, feeling the greatness of total relief flowing 
through her. She had not known she was so tight inside, so tensed 
against the inevitable disasters of the day when her pregnancy 
would keep her from working, the empty days of waiting for it 
to be born, without knowing where the money would come from. 

She stared at him, feeling her eyes wet. "You'd take his child?" 
she said. "And me again, after . . ." 

He put his hand on hers. "That's what I come for," he said. 
"You're my wife, Connie. I want you to keep on being my wife." 

She bowed her head over their hands so he could not see into 
her face. She had asked for this loneliness, this emptiness, this 
bastard child, and now the sum of her asking would not have 
to be endured. 

"Jesse John," dhe said helplessly. "Jesse John." 

He felt her voice, and he knew that he had won. The rest did 
not matter; he would never think of it again, he would push it 
out of his mind, and he knew that when the child came it would 
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be his, though not of his seed. For he would rear it, and the 
rearing was a greater thing than the mere making. He could 
shape the child into his own image. 

He glanced around at the ticket counter. "I'll find when the 
next bus leaves/' he said. "And we'll be on it. Why," he said, 
feeling an astonished pleasure at the thought, "we'll be home 
in the cove again before you know it. Just like we'd never left 
in the first place." He smiled. "They'll be glad to see us coming, 
too. Papa don't like for his folks to go off." 

She knew his pleasure, but she could not feel it, too. She 
thought of the cove, of Arlis, and the inquisitive eyes of Miss 
Hattie. And her own father and mother, all the people in the 
country who knew that she had left with a stranger man. She 
felt herself shrinking inside with the thought, a shriveling move- 
ment in her stomach. Her shoulders crumpled again and she 
turned on the hard bench away from Jesse John. 

"I can't go there," she said. "Don't you see I can't?" 

He put his hand on her shoulder. "Why?" he said, his voice 
honestly bewildered. He had thought the decision was made 
for good and all. "What is it now?" 

She lifted her head. "Do you want me to live my life holding 
myself against the people who know?" she said, a whimpering 
in her voice. "Do you think I can stand them looking at me, 
knowing they're thinking how I run off with another man and 
stayed gone and come back with a baby that was mighty quick 
for the time that Jesse John found me again? And they'll think it. 
Every time they lay eyes on me, until the day I die, they'll think 
it, just like putting a name on a sack of potatoes." 

"But it won't make any difference," Jesse John protested. "Let 
them think. You and me are the only ones who matter . . . and 
you know I won't think it. You know I wonlt feel that way." 

For the first time she touched him voluntarily. Her hands 
clutched at his arms and she buried her face in his shoulder. "I 
can't face it," she sobbed. "I just can't face it." 

Jesse John held her, working his way laboriously to an under- 
standing. She lifted her head and sat away from him, stiff again, 
remote. 

"You go on back home," she said. "They won't talk it against 
youi they'll just feel sorry you ever married a woman like me." 

jfsse John thought about it. He hadn't even contemplated 
going home without her, and now he had to face the thought. 
She couldn't go, he knew now. She was right; they would talk 



about her, and she would know it. The women were that way, 
back home, and they'd never let her alone, let her live it down. 
They would regard the child with suspicion all the days of his 
life, even though Jesse John claimed it openly for his own. They 
would count on fingers, and smirk at each other, and shake their 
heads. 

He left it alone, going on to the other, and this was the hardest 
of all. He had always meant to return. That had been the simple 
plan from the beginning; to have Connie, and be home again 
in the cove where they belonged, and to be happy at home. He 
heard a hoarse, unintelligible voice chanting place-names and 
destinations over the suddenly-alive loudspeaker and people 
moved around them, picking up luggage and boxes and coats 
and going toward the wide doors leading to the loading area. 
He had thought to enter upon that journey himself, with the 
pleasant astonishment in him that in just a few short hours, in 
just a day or two, they could achieve the cove again. 

He turned to Connie. "I'll stay with you," he said. "Well make 
our home right here." 

She could not accept this final saying. She had watched his face 
while he was thinking, and she knew the struggle. 

"No," she said. "You want to be back there with the rest of the 
Dunbars. That's where you belong to be." 

He smiled at her tenderly. He put his arms around her, pulling 
her close, feeling her stiff resistance and then feeling the resistance 
fade as she put a hand on his neck, touching the warmth there 
of his presence. 

"I need to be where you are," he said. "Where you can live and 
be happy. That's all that counts." 

They held each other and Jesse John looked into her face and 
they were again man and wife. In a day or two he would be able 
to put his hand fondly on her swelling belly and think, Our baby, 
our son, without a least stab of pain. 

"I'll get a job," he said. "I'm pretty good at construction work 
now and at getting jobs. And then we'll buy us a trailer, like so 
many folks do, so we can move from job to job. We'll make our 
home in a house with wheels on it." He held her closer, tighter, 
harder. "And we'll be happy, Connie. We'll be happy." 

Matthew returned into the cove from Chickasaw Dam holding 
a black anger, harsh unspoken words he wished he had said out 
into Knox's ear, emptying out all the bitterness of his disappoint- 
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ment. He had not expected a refusal; he had never begged any of 
them for anything, and he had always believed that he had only 
to ask to be answered in full measure. 

They were no longer his flesh and his blood. That was the plain 
and simple truth of it. The day Knox had departed from the cove 
he had become instantly a stranger and you might as well stand 
on the broad highway asking folks to help you out. He parked the 
car in the toolshed and went into the house to his meal with a 
black glowering look on him, eating steadily as though it were a 
repugnant work, looking up into their faces occasionally, search- 
ing them, Miss Hattie and Arlis and Mark, for the strangerness 
he had found in Knox. After he ate he took the car again and 
went ^ out of the cove, driving the forty miles that afternoon to 
John's place, his head still splitting in spite of the coolness of 
his movement. He stated his errand bluntly, expecting to be 
refused. 

Of course, John told him, Matthew could have as many of the 
boys as he could spare. He wouldn't have to pay them a dime. 
They could come tomorrow and stay until gathering time, any- 
way. He'd need all his hands then but they didn't have a thing 
to do except a little firewood to stack up against winter. 

Somewhat mollified, Matthew drove back home and, the next 
morning, he had four hands to work with him. They started clear- 
ing off the stretch of ground where he intended building the earth 
dam, throwing the logs and the brush into the creek bed to fill it 
up where the dam would cross. They were well-fed on the big 
meals that Arlis cooked for them, and Matthew drove the pace to 
clear the ground for the dam. He could have at least this much 
done by the time they had to quit for crop-gathering. 

Much too quickly, John came one Sunday evening and said 
apologetically, "Matthew, I reckon I'm going to have to take my 
boys home with me now. We've got a big crop to gather." 

Matthew looked at him, bewildered at the passage of time, 
resentful of John's legitimate demand. It was fall, all right, and 
in his own fields the white was showing, the corn ears were 
browning and drooping in ripeness. 

"I reckon you're right," he said, sighing. "I can't ask you to let 
your crops stand in the field. I've got my own to gather, for that 
matter." He glared deep-eyed at John. "They'll come back as soon 
as you're through, though." 

John looked dubiously at the work they were doing. "Some of 
them got to go to school," he said. 



"Send me what you can," Matthew said. "And come yourself, 
John. Come if you can. That water's gonna be pouring into the 
cove next spring if we don't watch out." 

John kept on looking at the work. "Do you think you can 
finish it in time?" 

Matthew whirled on him. "If you'll give me your help/' he said. 
"One man can't do it." 

"I'll send them," John said hastily. "And I'll come myself when 
I can." 

Matthew stalked away on hearing the words he wanted to 
hear. There was no time for sociability now, no time for standing 
and talking in the idle roundabout way of the country. He 
had a job to do, a bigger job, to him, than the great dam of 
the TVA. He resented the necessity of the crop, almost wishing 
that he had left his land barren this year. Then he could have 
worked without distraction at the important task. But with 
all his sweat and work, and the sweat and work of Rice, put into 
the crop, he couldn't let it spoil in the field. He unhitched the 
mules, turned them into the pasture, and went to walk over his 
fields. He'd have to start gathering right away it was already a 
week past due and it would just be his luck, now, to have it 
rained out on the ground before he got the first time over. He'd 
try to hire some hands, get it done quickly, even if picking was 
seventy-five cents a hundred. 

For the first time in days, he thought about Jesse John. He had 
put all the sons out of his mind now. But this was the time when 
he had hoped Jesse John would be home. He should have given up 
by now, or found Connie and been rebuffed. Well, he wouldn't 
depend on him any more, either. He wouldn't depend on a one 
of them. He went to the barn and got out the cotton sacks, 
turning them over and examining them. Arlis would have to 
make him some new sacks this year; they had been doubled 
and redoubled on the bottom part that dragged on the ground 
so they could not be patched any more. He felt himself getting 
into the need and the mood of gathering time with the prepara- 
tion, not feeling so black in his mind about the cessation of 
work on the earth dam. This was his work, anyway. This was 
what he had been born and bred to do. 

He told Arlis he was going to town to get material for new 
sacks. Miss Hattie wanted to go with him, but he didn't have 
the time for her to fool away hours in the five-and-dime so he 
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refused her, too shortly, leaving her standing nonplussed at the 
side of the car as he drove off. 

In town, he made his purchases quickly, not pausing to chat 
with anyone. If he was spoken to he gave a short nod of his head 
and went on about his business, buying his doth and leaving 
word at the feed store that he wanted cotton pickers starting 
tomorrow. He put the heavy duck cloth into the back seat of the 
car and started home again; he wanted Arlis to get at least two 
sacks made tonight, so he and Miss Hattie could be in the fields 
tomorrow. She had never had to pick cotton before. But she 
would have to do it, this time, and not only that but help him 
pull corn, too. He'd put them all into the fields, as well as all 
the hands he could hire, and get that crop out in a hurry so he'd 
have some good weather left for the work on the dam. 

But as he drove off the square he remembered the postoffice. 
He stopped the car, parking it, and walked around to check 
his box, remembering he hadn't been into town for a long time, 
and the Fall-and-Winter catalogue would probably be out by 
now. The box was jammed with the catalogue, and advertise- 
ments from fertilizer companies and seed companies, so that he 
had to wrestle them out with both hands, squatting down and 
tugging at them until he began to loosen the mass of printed 
material. He got the mail out finally and walked, with both 
hands full, to the writing counter, laying them down and flip- 
ping through them hastily. His hands stopped suddenly, seeing 
the letter and knowing the handwriting immediately though he 
had never received a letter from Jesse John before in his life. 
His fingers felt suddenly stiff and cumbersome as he opened the 
flap and took out the single sheet of paper. 

DEAR PAPA 

I have been meaning to write for some time but have not been 
able to get around to it. I hope you are well. We are fine here, 
and I have a good job. 

I run up on Connie the other day and everything is all right. 
We have settled the trouble between us and she has come back 
to me. I am very glad that we have settled this old trouble. She is 
very well. 

After talJbng it over, we have decided it would be best if we 
did not come back there, especially since I have a very good ;ob 
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here at steady pay. Yesterday I made a down payment on a house 
trailer for us to live in as we will have to move from place to place 
on this work I am doing now. 

Well, I just wanted to let you know that everything is all right 
between I and Connie and that we have managed to settle that 
old trouble. She is happy that I came after her the way I did now. 
Ha. Ha. 

I hope you-all are well. I guess you will be picking cotton by the 
time you get this. Hug Miss Hattie and Arlis for me, and say 
Hello to Rice and Knox. Well, I have run out of paper, so will 

close - Your son, 

JESSE JOHN 

Matthew read the letter once, hastily, and then he went over 
it again, more slowly this time, absorbing the intent of each sen- 
tence. He finished the second time and, staring at it, he was 
surprised to see a drop of water fall on the paper. He dashed 
at his eyes with one hand, looking around furtively to see if 
anyone had noticed. Blindly he gathered up the mail in both 
hands and went out of the post office into the bright sunshine, 
walking down the street toward his car. Someone spoke to him 
in a cheery voice but he did not answer, he did not hear the 
words. He got in behind the wheel of the car and put the mail 
on the seat beside him. Then he picked up the letter and read 
it again as though the words might possibly have changed their 
meaning. 

He knew, then, that it was all gone . . . Knox and Jesse John 
and Rice, the first two no less than the dead son, and they 
would not ever come back to him and the cove again. He realized 
it fully, realizing at the same time that he had never felt it 
before, had never let himself believe it during all the days of 
losing he had endured from daylight to dark and from dark 
until daylight. 

He sighed again, putting his hand on his eyes to see if they 
were still wet. It did not become a man to weep. He snuffed the 
wetness out of his nose, feeling like a woman, and then the weak- 
ness did not matter. The loss of sons deserves a man's tears; he 
should get down on the ground and roll out the agony of his 
soul, pounding with his fists and his feet and tearing his heart 
with the hard sobbing. For they were gone. By the word of his 
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mouth Knox was forbidden the cove. Rice was dead. And Jesse 
John had followed the wisp of his desire to far places, to stay 
forever. There was no strength in the women, either; their very 
nature would lead them away in time, after the man of their 
choosing, and so he could not hope there. 

He had not wept when Rice had been buried; his eyes had 
been dry and hot and inflamed with his grief, but he had not 
wept. He had known only hot anger when Knox had refused 
him. But the letter in his hand was blurred and splotched, the 
ink rewetted from its dryness and smearing under his hands, 
as he wept for all three, for himself and for the cove and for 
the great saving he could not do by himself, only for himself. 
Alone, it was not worth the travail. 

He sat in the car for over an hour without moving to go home. 
Once he crumpled the letter in his hands and threw it into 
the gutter. Then he got out of the car and retrieved it, smooth- 
ing it with trembling hands, and read it again. At last he leaned 
forward over the wheel to pull the choke, got out and cranked 
the car and got back in, gunning the gas lever quickly while he 
was settling into the seat. He drove slowly, but he could not 
keep his mind on the driving and the car wobbled over the road 
as though he were drunk. He turned into the cove in a wide 
blind sweep and the car chugged up to the house. He saw 
Crawford's car parked under the big oak and he did not get out, 
sitting there looking at it. The oak shade was thick and deep 
around the battered automobile and the marks of its tires were 
deep in the dust. 

Crawford came out of the house and walked toward him, 
smiling. Matthew stared at him and turned his face away, not 
wanting to talk now, not wanting to see him. Crawford put his 
foot on the running board and leaned in. 

"Arlis told me you'd gone to town to buy cotton sacking," he 
said. "Well, she can just make one for me, too/' 

Matthew turned his head. There was a stunned look on his 
face, and Crawford repeated the cheerful, joking words, think- 
ing that he had not understood. 

"What do you mean?" Matthew said. 

Crawford lifted his hands. "I've got myself a two-week vaca- 
tion," he said. "So I thought I'd come and help you gather your 
crop. You need some help, don't you?" 

Matthew turned his face away. "I don't need no strangers in 
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my field/' he mumbled, so that Crawford had to tense forward to 
hear the words. 

Crawford laughed. "I ain't no stranger, Mr. Matthew.. I'm your 
enemy. Remember?" 

Matthew turned his head again, feeling the muscles of his 
neck stiff and taut. He looked at Crawford, and beyond at the 
house, and the oak tree. He surveyed the cove, arc by arc of its 
circle, and then he looked back at Crawford again. "Sure," he 
said. "I can use you." He put his hand on the letter beside him, 
lying on top of the catalogue, without looking at it. "But I 
warn you. I'll work you to the bone, Crawford. I'll work that 
TVA fat off of you. So you better get a good night's rest tonight. 
Tomorrow you'll need it." 



Chapter Nineteen 



OUT OF HIS travail, two weeks were given to Matthew. He drove 
himself, and he drove Crawford, but yet it was a peaceful time. 
Crawford was a good worker and he kept up with Matthew, 
stride by stride and row by row, and their voices were quiet 
and gentle and chaffing as they talked and laughed or fell silent 
for long working silences. Crawford wore overalls and a sweat- 
stained shirt and he slept in Knox's old room. Matthew grinned 
grimly to himself at night when he heard Crawford leave Arlis 
early and go to bed. It had been a long time since Crawford 
had labored at muscle-labor the way he was doing now. 

At first, Matthew even believed that he would not return to 
the dam when the crop was gathered. None of the things he had 
ever done in his life except possibly battling Mark for possession 
of the cove had been done for himself, but for the Dunbar in 
all of them, especially for Knox and Rice and Jesse John and 
the incipient seed of their loins. He had been only a vessel and 
now the vessel was empty if not broken and yet the inertia of 
effort carried him on vigorously into the crop-gathering, just 
as if he knew every movement and action that must be taken. 
And, after a time, the acting of belief took a firm root in him, 
as firm as belief itself, for there was nothing else for him to do. 
He had to bring his faith alive again out of work and it was 
easier to do because he had nothing else to turn to. There was 
nothing to take the place of the cove, and of his sons, in his life. 
So, though the sons were gone, he continued in the old pattern 
as though they were not gone, and the idea of the cove, of 
Dunbar, sustained him, strengthened him again as he had been 
strong before. There was nothing but the cove, and so he would 
keep on believing, and doing, out of necessity. 

The time was a hiatus between Matthew and Crawford, as 
well as between Matthew and his huge task, though Matthew 
did not forget that Crawford was his enemy. They did not talk 
about the dam any more, they did not talk about Arlis and 
Crawford and their desire to get married. Matthew had almost 
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forgotten what peace felt like. He had lived in the midst of it 
all his life, happy and contented in his living, and yet in this 
short space of a year its presence had become a constant strange- 
ness to him. This is the way it used to be always, he would tell 
himself and he could not believe it, he could not reach back to 
that time and feel the living presence of it in his memory. Con- 
flict had erased the meaning of peace and contentment out of 
him; it had become loneliness instead. 

After a while, though, they talked about the TVA. Not with 
striving and conflict and loud voices as it had always been before, 
but quietly, absorbedly, as though they were discussing a theo- 
logical point. 

Crawford: I lived my whole life looking for something to 
believe in. I looked, and I looked, and then there was the TVA 
and that was big enough to absorb a man's belief and striving 
for the whole of a lifetime. The TVA had all that the sawmill 
and my daddy and the CCC Camp had and, completely aside 
from all that, a completely different feeling and rationale of 
its own. Believing in the TVA is like believing in a person, be- 
cause it's growing and changing and educating itself to greater 
usefulness and effectiveness every day. 

Matthew: TVA is a creature of people's needs and legislators' 
laws and the politicians can kill it as sure as they birthed it. 
Land is the thing to believe in; land is always there, there's no 
taking away land. When a piece of the earth bears your mortal 
stamp on it you're going to keep right on going with it when 
you're dead and gone. 

Crawford: The TVA is a corporation and a corporation is a 
person only by virtue of the law saying so. But one of the men 
who run this whole shebang said it in one phrase. TVA is a 
corporation with a soul. That's a new thing on this earth. TVA's 
got a conscience and a mission, it's dedicated the way a good 
preacher is dedicated. It heard The Call and it answered, saying, 
O Lord, here am I. And, knowing its task, it has started doing it. 

Matthew: I don't know about it having a soul. But it can 
sure snatch people up into its own Call. 

Crawford: When you stand close to it you can feel the power 
and the Tightness, and you can't resist it. 

Matthew: All you can tell about Tightness is not the largeness 
of a man's doing, but the effect of it on the people around him. 
And, as far as I can tell, the effect of the TVA is bad on me. 

Crawford: Count all the electricity lines and all the fertilizer 
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plants and all the floods that won't happen for the next hun- 
dred years, and all the malaria that people won't suffer, and how 
many more years a woman will live because her work has been 
lightened. When you measure all that against you and Dunbar's 
Cove, it's like trying to weigh this field of cotton and call it the 
equal of all the cotton in Maples County. 

Matthew: This is mine, Crawford. It's all I've got. The whole 
county doesn't matter to me as much as this one field of cotton. 
You can't make it matter to me. 

Crawford: You're wrong, Matthew. I wish I could show you 
how wrong. 

Matthew: You're trying. 

Matthew: You remember what I said about the TVA being 
a creature of the law. Just let one little shift take place in that 
Congress up there and you'll see TVA killed off, split up and 
parceled out among the folks with money and pull. What's going 
to happen then to all these people you've made trust in it and 
believe in it? 

Crawford: They'll try to kill it, all right. TVA has its bitter 
enemies, Matthew. One of these days they'll have what they think 
is the right chance, with their man in the White House and all. 
But they won't be able to do it, Matthew. Folks will go along 
and go along, and they'll get used to the TVA and when the 
killing starts they won't pay much attention. But before it's 
done they'll wake up, and they'll rise up in their wrath and 
they'll say to those politicians, Stop right there. The TVA doesn't 
belong to you any more. It belongs to us. And that will put an 
end to it. They might weaken it. They might be able to hold it 
back from its full potential. They're already trying to discredit 
it. But they'll lose against the people and then they'll accept 
it, just like they finally had to accept the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, and the idea that a man shouldn't have to work a sixteen- 
hour day to earn a bare living for his family. TVA will stand 
as long as its dams stand, it's as endurable as the concrete they're 
made of. And the idea will live on, not just here but all over the 
land and all over the earth. It's an idea now, like a book is an 
idea, and a book can't ever be killed. 

Matthew: You ought to have been a preacher, son. I've said 
it before and I'll say it again you missed your calling. 

Crawford: I am a preacher, Matthew. And one of these days 
I'm going to lead you to the altar. 
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Matthew: I believe in another God, son. A different God from 
yours. 

Crawford: Give it up, Matthew. Admit you're beaten. Give 
it up. 

Matthew: I can't, son. I can't. 

Once Crawford took Matthew to see another farm and, in the 
middle of the peaceful hiatus, remembering his promise, Mat- 
thew went. But he looked upon it with distant eyes. He simply 
could not imagine himself upon this land, owning it, living in 
a house built by other men and shaped by other men's living. 
He shook his head, without speaking, and Crawford was dis- 
heartened for it was a lovely cove, rich and fertile to a man's 
eyes, and the buildings were better than Matthew's buildings. 
But Matthew's heart had been far from accepting it, and the 
confidence in Crawford sank again to a new low. 

How can one man shape another man's belief? Crawford, in 
his tiredness, thought about it even while with Arlis, and he lay 
awake at night pondering the answer. And he did not know, he 
was not near to it. He was accepted now, in his unstinted offer 
of work, as he had never been accepted by Matthew before. 
And he knew that the acceptance was circumscribed by the 
calendar of his vacation into two weeks. When he left, Matthew 
would go back into his old pattern of action and belief and there 
would not be a time again in which Crawford could hope to 
shape and change him. If he failed, here, he would have to call 
out the dogs of the law on Matthew's trail, for the time was 
growing short. 

He cringed from that action as he would have cringed from 
murder. It would be murder, and yet the weapon lay ready to 
his hand. Matthew would resist the force, even knowing he 
couldn't win, and that kind of utter defeat would break him 
into a shuffling old man as beaten as his useless brother Mark. 
Every time Crawford saw Mark he averted his eyes quickly for 
Mark was the image of a broken Matthew. He did not lift his 
feet clear of the ground in short vigorous steps the way Matthew 
did but shuffled in the dust as though the tendons in his ankles 
were stringy, weak, untaut, and his head went low as he walked, 
watching the ground for tiny prominences that might trip up 
his mindless feet. His hands were big, clumsy, fumbling, and it 
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required total concentration for him to thread a nut on a bolt 
and tighten it home. He was punch-drunk from the total and 
repeated impact of the days he had lived, his days had slammed 
one by one a tiny rupture into the gray threads of his brain, 
and he lived by instinct alone. That was the picture of a defeated 
Matthew in Crawford's mind. The Dunbars could not be grace- 
ful losers, accepting the loss with resilience and rebound, for they 
fought too hard in the beginning, with pride and passion and the 
conviction of years of Dunbar behind them. There was an 
ultimate rigidity in Matthew that could not be broken and 
survive. 

This would be the last truce between them, this small two 
weeks of time when they worked side by side in the field, and 
Crawford felt the teasing contentment of being at home at last, 
in a way he had never known home. Arlis stood on the back 
porch at dinnertime and called them to the meal and when they 
came up from the barn she smiled at him, her bulky, curved, 
passionate body leaning toward him unconsciously as he opened 
the screen door and entered the kitchen to partake of the nourish- 
ment she had prepared. It was tantalizingly like being married 
except that they lay in separate beds at night. 

Arlis had too much to do to help in the fields. But often Miss 
Hattie would pick with them, usually unable to keep up with 
their fast movement down the rows and trailing far behind with 
her cotton sack filling slowly. Crawford laughed at Matthew's 
ambivalence about Miss Hattie; he was determined to use her 
to the fullest extent in order to get back to his dam, but he could 
not force himself to be harsh upon her. Just about every other 
day he would tell Miss Hattie to stay out of the field and rest 
up. Besides, picking cotton was only a small part of the work, 
for Matthew did not plant much cotton, and the corn and other 
crops took more of their time. They had the steers to fatten and 
Matthew pinned them in the lot and poured the corn troughs 
full, and at last they loaded them in a truck and took them to 
the cattle market. 

Crawford watched Matthew quietly planning and preparing 
the next year's crop in the midst of gathering this one, unable 
to protest, to point out the uselessness of it. They carefully cut 
and stacked the corn-stalks so the fields would be easy to plow 
next spring and Crawford knew that Matthew would do the 
cotton-stalks the same way, when the cotton had been completely 
picked, burning them instead of using them for feed as he did the 



corn-stalks. So much care, so much thought, so much planning; 
and next year fish would swim in the furrows of the fields, in 
spite of all that Matthew could do. And only two weeks in 
which to change the slope of his life. 

At night Matthew would go in to see the old man in the living 
room and Crawford, from the front porch, would hear the mur- 
mur of his voice for an hour at a time. When Matthew emerged 
he seemed to have taken great comfort and confidence from the 
old man, almost as though he were milking out the last dregs 
of his life to support his own. He heard enough to know that 
Matthew talked it all out into the unlistening silence, over and 
over again, his plans and his hopes and his ideas and his fears, 
just as though the old man his father could listen and hear and 
advise. But the old man had sunk into an almost complete non- 
communication. Day by day he withdrew his life nearer and 
nearer to the sustainment of the ultimate necessities of eating 
and breathing and elimination, as though each day he carefully 
measured his strength and, each day, cut out one more unneces- 
sary exertion. 

Matthew was doing the same thing, Crawford realized. To 
sustain the longevity of the cove, he was cutting out the non- 
essentials, the indulgences, of family and friendship and gentle- 
ness and kindness. And Crawford knew that inevitably he would 
withdraw, in ultimate rigidity, from all human contact and 
reason and then, when that was not enough, he would die in 
his soul as surely as the old man was dying. To Matthew, love 
and honor and the respect of his sons and daughters all the 
standard virtues had become luxuries he could no longer afford, 
just as in the summer following a bad harvest he drank less 
coffee and never brought ice from town on the bumper of the 
Model-T to make ice cream and ice tea. Crawford knew that this 
was wrong, unutterably wrong; but how can one man shape 
and change another man's belief that is his life? So Crawford 
lay awake at night and wondered and ached at the futility of his 
endeavor, aching for Matthew and for himself. For there was 
his own side, too, a side he did not even let himself think about 
though it was always there in his mind as real and personal as 
the abiding love for Arlis. If the TVA was all the goodness and 
the lightness it had come to be in his own mind, it had to be 
able to change even Matthew's ultimate rigidity into acceptance 
and belief and even advocacy. 

Lying wide-eyed in the darkness, Crawford thought: It is like 



the Hebrews of old; there is One God, and no other God shall 
stand before me. The idolatry of paganism must not stand in 
strength or we cannot believe in the corporation-with-a-soul. In 
himself there was the tug and pull of the land, too, a growing 
desire for a Dunbar's Cove, not this earth but earthless, an idea 
like the TVA was an idea. If Matthew could withstand the TVA 
to the ultimate end and defeat, then Crawford's own old faith 
and belief would be weakened and destroyed. A man believed 
either in change or in changelessness; there could be no in-be- 
tween. One believed that the salvation of the land and the people 
lay either in progress or in staticness and if the changelessness 
won out, even in ultimate destruction of itself, in this one small 
instance, it would mean that the conservative idea was the 
strongest, the most enduring. 

He wondered about it. Children in their innocence are con- 
servative. They abhor change in any measure in their lives, from 
house to house, from school to school, or even from one day to 
the next. Children do not want to go to sleep at night for that 
means losing a day out of their lives that they have possessed in 
its fullness. And the child, the conservative, the innocent, would 
rather have that known completed day than all the promise of 
another tomorrow, full of unexpectedness and the unexplored. 
And yet the child, after refreshing sleep, wakes wide-eyed into 
the wonder of a new time, accepting the rendezvous with tomor- 
row as joyfully as they have sorrowfully relinquished yesterday. 

That is the winning, Crawford thought. To make Matthew 
accept joyfully the promise of tomorrow, of a new land, of a 
new idea in his mind. And the other if he clings sleepless to 
yesterday and yesterday's Dunbar's Cove that is my defeat. . . . 
and his. 



VISTA IX 

Credits 



HE WAS A thick man in his overalls, and the new, stiff cloth 
rasped as he walked. His back pocket was sagged with tools, a 
hammer, screwdriver, a heavy wrench, a pair of heavy pliers 
with black friction tape threaded around the handles. He carried 
a pressure gun in his hand. He went down into the shop, said 
"Howdy" to the men working there^ and took out a blue ban- 
danna handkerchief to wipe his face. The handkerchief was 
already dirty, and it did not help any. The men spoke to him 
and he nodded, the short quick movement of his head as though 
he didn't have all day, and asked if the letters had arrived. They 
told him Yes, one man jerking a thumb to indicate the location, 
and he went over and picked up the wired-together letters. 
There were forty-nine of them in all. They were very heavy in 
his hands. 

"Well," he said. "You-all can just quit now. Draw your pay 
and go on home." 

They laughed and he smiled, pleased. Then he asked if any- 
body had seen his helper Frank. When they indicated they had 
not, he shook his head balefully, muttering under his breath. 
He took part of the heavy letters and went outside, climbing 
with one arm swinging against the unbalancing weight up con- 
crete steps. He paused, resting the bundle against one knee, and 
wiped his face again. Then he went on, moving slowly, thick- 
legged, with the rasp of new denim in each stride of his heavy 
legs. He entered through the unfinished door and walked across 
the wide expanse of floor, still dirty with the litter of building, 
and stopped, looking up at the empty window frames, at the 
broad smooth stretch of concrete two-thirds of the way to the 
top. 

He put the letters down and went back for the rest of them. He 
went outside again, looking around fruitlessly and calling 
"Frank." But Frank did not answer. He brought a long ladder 
back with him this time and leaned it against the wall at the 
beginning of the drill holes along the concrete facing above the 
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lower level of windows. He found the first letter, a dash, and 
climbed up the ladder alone, solitary in the vast reach of the 
echoing emptiness of the building. The letter was metal, with 
mounting brackets protruding out behind. He slipped the mount- 
ing rods into the drilled holes until the letter was flush with the 
wall. Then he took out the pressure gun and forced soft white 
plaster into the drill holes. He paused, looking at his handiwork, 
and was satisfied. He climbed laboriously down the ladder, shifted 
it over to the second of forty-nine letters, and climbed the ladder 
again. 

Without Frank to help him, it was slow work. But he went 
on, slowly, absorbedly, like a child playing with the alphabet, 
climbing up and installing, climbing down and shifting the lad- 
der, climbing up again. He worked with total concentration 
down the length of the huge room, building words behind him. 

By the time he was through, his legs ached from the climbing 
up and down. He panted hard, wiped his forehead with the 
bandanna, and tilted his head to regard his handiwork. He was 
satisfied. The letters were straight and true on the concrete wall, 
giving a finished look to the powerhouse superstructure that it 
had not had before. 

These were the only words that would be mounted on Chicka- 
saw Dam. There would be no plaque to credit everybody from 
FDR down to the Supervising Engineer for their part in the 
building. By rights the words ought to say "By and For" instead 
of just "For" . . . but that didn't matter and, besides, it would 
only have made more work for him. It was all right, just the way 
it was. One of these days a bunch of big shots would come 
and make a ceremony to open the dam, giving speeches and con- 
gratulating each other. But all that wouldn't make any difference. 
In the beginning were the words; he had installed them labor- 
iously one by one, and they were here now, for good. All the 
speechifying in the world couldn't change that. 

He took his blue bandanna handkerchief out of his pocket and 
wiped his forehead again. Then he put the dirty handkerchief in 
his pocket and walked away, moving thick-legged, denim-rasping, 
tool-pocketed, to his next job. Behind him the words he had 
mounted gleamed permanent, unalterable on the unalterable 
rise and lift of concrete powerhouse, saying only simply and 
permanently: 

BUILT FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 1938 



Chapter Twenty 



SPRING MOVED in the cove, quickening. Even the old man stirred 
out of the lethargy of winter, came back from the edge of death, 
and took another year into him. Winter was like a night, fading 
and fading all the way down into the ultimate ebb of the small 
hours but then starting up again reaching toward dawn just 
at the moment when the darkness feels as though it will go on 
forever. 

During the cold weather he had given up going to the out- 
house, using instead a chamberpot that was kept under the edge 
of his bed. But now he went outside again. Perhaps it was only 
the physical moving; or perhaps it was the burgeoning of spring 
in his old blood; but he became suddenly aware of the men in 
the cove, of the building and the bustling. Once or twice Matthew 
saw him standing on the front porch staring down toward the 
crew of working men, and once his feeble hand plucked at 
Matthew's passing sleeve saying, "What . . .? What . . .?" 

But the spring was pressing on Matthew, too, so he responded 
not with the hope he had once known but merely with a hidden 
impatience, "We're building a dam, Papa," and then hurrying 
on. Very soon the old man's legs began to tire, and he went on 
into the house to rest and doze in his chair. 

Crawford came reluctantly to the cove that day, with an 
inexplicable reluctance that had grown deeper and deeper with 
the passage of the winter so that now he had to force his hands 
to steer the car in the right direction. Only the thought and the 
hope of Arlis had kept him coming to the cove at all; otherwise 
he would have long since abandoned the whole wearing en- 
deavor. He stopped the car outside the earth dam that reached 
now across the old road that led into the cove, blocking his 
entrance, and walked up on the piled dirt. 

On his right there was a cluster of men and mules, scraping 
soil from a shoulder of the ridge. Down past him to the creek 
was a slide road where the slips had passed carrying the dirt. 
While he watched, a team swung past him, one of John's boys on 
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the reins chirruping to the mules, going on to the creek bank 
where the boy dumped the dirt and turned to come back past 
him again, the mules moving easily now, the boy riding in the 
mouth of the scraper. Another team crossed them on the return 
trip. Crawford studied the useless effort, feeling the reluctance 
mount in him until he wanted to drive away from the cove 
without seeing either Matthew or Arlis. But he could not do 
this, and so he went down off the high pile of dirt, looking for 
Matthew among the men. He had put it off too long, already. 

Matthew was wielding a shovel, loading a box mounted on a 
slide with runners, digging into the earth as though he were 
fighting bees, the muscles in his broad, stooped back flexing 
and tensing. Crawford had watched him labor all winter this 
way, in the same still frenzy of motion, but the sight hurt him. 
He walked nearer and Matthew paused, looking up at him. 

"Come to help out?" he said, smiling grimly, using the wry 
words with which he always greeted Crawford. 

Crawford looked into his leaned and gaunted face. The bones 
were prominent from the long concentration and labor and his 
eyes were shelved under the brows. His hands were gaunted too, 
as though he had been wasted by illness, and the tendons stood 
out on their backs as he flexed them on the shovel handle. 

Crawford shook his head. "I'd like to talk to you." 

Matthew looked around, then back to Crawford. "I ain't got 
no time to talk," he said. "Go on up to the house. Arlis is 
probably waiting on you." 

Matthew turned away from Crawford. He had no time for 
him, no interest in him or in Arlis or in anything except the 
dam, the amount of dirt he could move in one day to build 
the dam and how many men and boys he could coerce into work- 
ing for him. He stamped the shovel into the ground and lifted 
it with a heave of his back and leg muscles, throwing the load 
onto the slide. One more shovelful. He stamped again, heaved, 
counted the constant tally in his mind. One more shovelful. Then 
he paused momentarily to see jealously if the others were 
keeping up with his pace. 

After the crop had been gathered, he had sortied among the 
kinfolk, seeking shamelessly for the help he had to have. He 
reminded them with remorseless intent of the favors he had 
done, of the times of sickness and death when he had come to 
work out their crops, how he had taken some of them into the 
cove for a week or a month or a year when trouble struck them 



down. He had been ruthless in his pleading and when the plead- 
ing had not helped he had bullied them, pressing against his own 
reluctance as much as against their resistance. He flayed them 
with the thought of Dunbar's Cove being covered with water, 
with the old family homestead being gone forever from them 
all. And they listened. At first he had been afraid that it had 
gone out of them, as it had gone out from his sons, but they 
heard the words, inflaming themselves with the loss into feeling 
as he did, for to all of them Dunbar's Cove was the special 
Home Place though some of them had never done more than 
visit there. It was the old primordial clan-calling, an owed al- 
legiance to the earth from which they had sprung in name if 
not in the flesh, and they could not deny him. So they came, as 
they would have come in sickness or in death, and Matthew 
drove them mercilessly, stripping his carefully planned husbandry 
of jar and sack and smokehouse to feed them with huge meals 
cooked by Arlis, and he worked as hard as any three of them 
himself, boning the excess flesh off his body, lean and gaunt in 
the flesh, burning with the passion of his building. 

Each day was a struggle. Each day he looked out upon the 
earth to see how many had come to him. Some days there were 
as many as twenty, some days only one or two, and on those 
days he was black and grim and short with words, his voice 
snapping at them when they paused to light a cigarette or take 
a drink of water. If a day or two went by shorthanded, except 
Saturday or Sunday when he expected to work alone, he went 
after them into their homes, extracting again the promise and 
the allegiance. 

They were afraid of him. They saw the frenzy of his own labor- 
ing, and they wre afraid, and ashamed. They moved under 
the sound of his voice as though it were a whip. But it did 
not matter the thing that mattered, the dam was being built, 
it was rising slowly and surely to close off the cove against the 
alien river waters. Deep down in them was the tried loyalty of 
Dunbar, or else they would not have come at all, his voice would 
not have been a whip upon the bare backs of their conscience. 
He had always given, and never taken; and so, now, they could 
not easily deny him. 

And yet the dam grew too slowly. At night he woke feverish, 
thinking about the dirt yet to be moved before the seal was 
complete, and he could not take his rest from wanting to rise 
and go in darkness to the work site and turn a few more clods of 



earth into protection for the cove. It was the creek bed that 
baffled him, worried him, worked him into the utter end of 
exhaustion. It swallowed the earth, voracious as an endless maw, 
the earth melting down into substancelessness as it was dumped 
into the quiet river backwater that reached up as far as his dam 
in the creek bed so that it seemed as though slipload after slip- 
load had vanished, evacuated out into the river as in a digestive 
process. Without the creek bed, it would have been twice as easy. 

He finished loading the slide and it pulled away toward the 
creek, the little boy whipping the mule with the end of the line 
to make him knuckle into the collar. Matthew turned around, 
looking for the next task, and saw Crawford still waiting 
patiently. 

"I told you I don't have time to talk/' he said, going on past 
him. "Go talk to Arlis." 

"It's you I came to see," Crawford said, coming after him. 

Matthew kept on walking. He could hear Crawford following 
and at last he whirled, exasperated. "All right. Say it. Say it and 
get on out of my way." 

"Why don't you set down and rest a minute?" Crawford said 
gently. "You need it, Mr. Matthew." 

Matthew glared at him. His eyes were red, too dry, and there 
was a smear of dirt and sweat on his beardy face. "I can rest 
when I get this dam finished," he said. "Then I can rest all my 
life if I want to." 

They were away from the men now. Crawford glanced back 
to see if they were far enough so their words couldn't be over- 
heard. Then he looked back at Matthew. 

"Matthew," he said. "You got to put an end to it." 

All winter long he had not said these words. Since the end of 
their two weeks in the harvest, since Crawford had had to go 
back to his own work, they had not been able to talk together. 
Matthew was concentrated, totally absorbed into his endeavor, 
the time of hiatus, the quiet coming together of mind and 
phrase and chuckle they had known for so brief a time, over 
and finished between them. So now the blunt saying was a sur- 
prise to Matthew and he jerked his head up as though Craw- 
ford had struck a blow into his face. 

"You know . . ." he started. 

Crawford cut in. "It won't work, Matthew. It just won't work." 
He paused, taking a deep breath. "I've told them to condemn 
your land. I've set the law to work on you." 
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Matthew felt the air rasping in and out of his lungs. The 
blood surged into his face, throbbing in his temples like the 
beginning of a headache. He took a step toward Crawford. 

"You set the law on me," he said. "You would do that." 

Crawford moved his hands. "I tried to tell you. But you 
wouldn't listen. I told you time and again that no matter what 
you did you couldn't hope to do any good. They will condemn 
this land now, pay you a fair price for it, and take it from you." 

Matthew stopped. A cunning look came into his eyes. "How 
can they condemn land that won't be covered by their reservoir 
waters?" he said. "Their law says land that will be flooded. The 
cove won't be flooded not after I get that dam built. They 
won't have a leg to stand on." 

Crawford felt hopeless, exasperated. "Their maps and their 
studies show this land is necessary," he said, holding his voice 
to quietness, reasonableness. "That's what they go by. That's 
the law." 

"They'll just have to change their maps and their studies," 
Matthew said inflexibly. "They didn't figure on me building a 
dam, that's all, and they'll have to change their figuring." He 
glared at Crawford belligerently. "So call your law. See what your 
law can do." 

"They're coming," Crawford said heavily. "You'll be served 
with the papers on the condemnation proceedings. Any time 
now. So you just as well to stop, let these men go back home 
and do their own useful work." 

"No," Matthew said. His voice was short, heavy, final with 
the final word. 

Crawford moved closer to him. He wanted to touch him, shake 
him, jar him into reason and understanding. But, looking into 
his gaunted face, at his body that was loose now in the overalls 
instead of broad and heavy and stolid as it had been before, 
he was afraid afraid of what the touch of his hand would 
explode in him. He was a gentle man, he thought. 

"Matthew," he said. "They're all gone now. All up and down 
the coves on the river, in the river bottom, and the coves up all 
the bigger creeks. The Sheltons and the Precises and the Upjohns, 
all those who have coves named after their names; they've 
moved out now, the houses are torn down and the land is cleared 
ready for the water. The land is changing, Matthew. You're all 
alone now. You'll only kill yourself trying to stand against it." 

Matthew turned triumphantly toward the laboring men. 
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"Look yonder," he said. "Do I look like I'm alone? Them's 
Dunbars. Not many of them today tomorrow morning I'll have 
to go early and roust out some of the laggards. But does that 
look like I'm alone?" 

"Yes," Crawford said softly. "You're alone, Matthew. Those 
men will melt away when the law comes down on you." 

Matthew jerked his gaze back to Crawford. "It's coming?" he 
said. "It's coming now?" 

Crawford nodded his head without speaking. Matthew stared 
at him as though he had forgotten Crawford was there, as though 
they wete not speaking together. His mouth moved, mumbling 
words to himself, and he put one hand on his bearded chin, 
rubbing it hard against the bristles. 

"Come here, Crawford," Matthew said. His voice was mild 
now, almost calm, with only a thin fringe of the frenzy around the 
ragged edges. "I reckon the time has come to show you." 

He turned in his tracks and led Crawford toward the house. 
Crawford followed him up on the porch and into the dogtrot. 
Matthew, beckoning, opened the door into his own bedroom. 
Crawford followed him, wondering. Matthew went to the foot 
of his bed where he slept every night restless, discontented with 
the necessary resting, and put his hand on the high post. There 
was a tight smile on his mouth, his eyes tired, the wrinkles deeper 
in his face as though he had aged in this moment with all the 
aging of the years fallen upon him suddenly. Then he moved 
his hand, shoving the bed forcefully on oiled casters halfway 
across the floor to the other wall. 

Crawford gasped. He stared uncomprehending, unbelieving, 
down at the floorboards that had been hidden by the bed, un- 
covered now to his staring eyes. There were guns. Pistols, and 
shotguns, and rifles, even a .22 rifle, were laid out on the floor, 
and boxes of shells and cartridges were stacked neatly against 
the wall. The guns lay naked, or sheathed in sheepskin or 
leather bags, the pistols in worn holsters. One of them was an 
old-style forty-five with white handles carved into the seductive 
shape of a naked woman. 

With an effort, Crawford lifted his eyes to look at Matthew. 
"You can't mean it," he breathed. 

Matthew nodded his head, once. "I mean it," he said. "Those 
men out there they're not going to melt away with the coming 
of the law. I've told them already what to expect." 

He stood looking down at the guns he slept over every night, 
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wondering if they, the knowledge of the guns waiting under his 
bed, had contributed to his restless, nightly, sleeplessness. Their 
presence was not a comfort to him, but a grim necessity. In all 
the Dunbar cabins and homes up and down the coves there was 
not a single gun or cartridge to be had; they were all here, wait- 
ing for this eventuality that Crawford had brought with him 
today. All winter they had been here, untold by Matthew, his 
secret, and the secret of the men working on the dam. Even Arlis 
did not know. 

Crawford took a step away from him toward the door. His face 
was suddenly naked, sweating. "I didn't think it'd come to this," 
he said. 

Matthew kept his eyes steadily on him. "When you start 
pushing a man," he said. "You've got to figure on it coming to 
this." He felt a sudden blaze of anger. "You thought you could 
come in here with your own rules. You thought I didn't have 
any other choice but to talk and argue and hire me a lawyer, 
me knowing and the lawyer knowing I wouldn't have a chance 
in your court. But it don't work that way, Crawford. We're gonna 
fight this thing to the end, on the grounds that 7 choose." 

Crawford had thought he had known him. He knew that vio- 
lence lay in these men only lightly beneath the surface; he had 
seen the men working at his father's sawmill fight at the sound 
of a word, fighting to kill with knife and feet or long scantlings 
of pine clutched in their hands. He knew that once in his man- 
hood Matthew had fought his own brother for the cove hand- 
to-hand, struggling over the yard in panting upheaval of nature 
like animal and animal. But he had not anticipated the guns, 
the determination, he had not seen the promise of violence in the 
latter Matthew, the man he loved more than he had ever loved 
his own father, and he could not contain the sudden revealment 
within him. 

"You can serve your papers," Matthew was saying, his voice 
almost gentle in a gentleness decried by his harsh, rigid face. "You 
can serve me a ton of 'em if you want to. But they can't take this 
land with paper. They've got to take it with men. Men and 
guns. It's gonna come down to that. And I'm ready." He gestured 
with one hand toward the floor. "All the talking and the shuffling 
of paper and quoting of law and right and reason is over now. 
I aim to build my dam and hold my cove against all comers, 
the way old David Dunbar would have done it hisself. Against 
the TVA. Against the law. And against you, Crawford." 
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Crawford did not want to see the guns again. But he could not 
stop the movement of his eyes. He looked, inhaled their horrify- 
ing meaning into his mind. Then he stumbled out of the room 
into the fresh air of the dogtrot, moving blind and stricken, know- 
ing that he could not bear the presence of Matthew any longer. 

He stopped in the dogtrot, leaning his shoulder against the wall 
to support himself, feeling the shaking inside. Matthew came 
out of the bedroom and went past him without looking or speak- 
ing, going back to the men and the work. Crawford stared at 
his broad back and then turned his eyes inward, feeling groggy, 
pounded, defeated, his stomach churning with the sudden vision 
he had seen in the bedroom. 

Uncertainly, he straightened himself and went into the kitchen. 
He wanted Arlis, but the kitchen was empty except for Miss 
Hattie and the emptiness was a blow to him. He had to see her 
now. 

"Where's Arlis?" he asked. 

Miss Hattie looked at him curiously, then nodded her head 
toward the living room. "In there." 

Crawford walked across the kitchen and opened the door into 
the living room. Arlis was on her knees before the old man stand- 
ing in the tub, bathing him, the steam rising up out of the tub 
and moistening the hair around her face, making it lift and curl. 

"Arlis," Crawford said. He started on into the room. 

She smiled. "I'll be through in a minute." She was flustered 
that Crawford should have seen her bathing the naked old man. 
But she had to do it now that Matthew was so busy with the dam. 
He no longer took the time for anything like that. "Go on in 
the kitchen and pour yourself a cup of coffee. I'll be right there." 

Crawford retreated into the kitchen. He sat down at the table, 
putting his hands on the bare wood and looking at them without 
seeing them. The eye in his mind still registered the sight of the 
guns, refusing to shift to an after image. Miss Hattie put a cup 
on the table before him and poured out the coffee. 

"Here," she said. "Drink that. It's good for what ails you." 

He looked up to see her regarding him critically. 

"I sure hope I don't have as many ups-and-downs as you and 
Arlis," she observed. "I don't think I could stand it." 

Crawford was forced to acknowledge her presence. He looked 
at her. She was a woman now, tall, slender but rounded, with 
breasts and hips. She didn't wear the skimpy one-piece cotton 
dresses any more, with only a pair of pants under them; now she 
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was dressed in the simple, elaborate harness of a woman, her 
breasts caged, her legs shadowed by a slip. Her face was no longer 
scrubbed, plain with scrubbedness, but dressed in the bright 
artificial colors of womanhood, applied with increasing efficiency 
and design. She was subdued, quiet, restrained by the knowledge 
of her womanliness, the boy gone out of her forever. 

"Who's your fellow?" he asked. 

She tossed her head. "Don't have none," she said briefly. "Don't 
want none. I wouldn't go through that for all the . . ." 

"Not this week," he said. "But next week. Next week, for 
sure." 

She blushed, dropping her bold eyes away. "I think about it," 
she confessed. "I think about it all the time. How come you 
just start thinking about a fellow like that?" 

"I don't know," he said gravely. "It just happens." 

She was angry. "No!" she said. "Not me! Why does everybody 
want you to get all hot and bothered about somebody? It doesn't 
matter who it is just so it's somebody." She looked at him, 
challenging him. "I don't see that it's made you and Arlis very 
happy." 

He felt the heaviness come into him again. "Sometimes it 
doesn't," he said. "That's the chance you've got to take." 

She stood up. "You see?" she said. "I wouldn't get into some- 
thing like that for all the tea in China." She left the room, her 
skirt swinging. 

Crawford sat on at the table, waiting for Arlis. The sickness 
had ebbed down in him with the talking and he felt better now, 
glad that he had had the moment of respite before Arlis came. 
There was no telling what he would have said if he had been 
able to talk to her immediately, with the defeat and the weakness 
still strong in him. 

But now there could be no drawing back. He had lied to 
Matthew about the condemnation; until now he had not been 
able to bring himself to say the final words that would place 
matters into the strong, impersonal hands of the law. He should 
have done it long since, last fall when he had left Matthew with- 
out convincing him, at any time during the winter when he had 
not been able to talk to Matthew again about the dam and the 
TVA, when he and Arlis had settled into the old fruitless un- 
progressing pattern of talk and kiss and longing under the prohi- 
bitions of Matthew. 

But he hadn't been able to do it. And so at last he had forced 
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himself into the position of having to do it by telling Matthew 
that it had already happened. He had hoped against hope that 
in the face of the final threat Matthew would capitulate and so 
he would not have to make the motions at all. And then had come 
the guns. 

The guns. He put his head into his hands, sitting alone at 
the table. He had not even thought of such a thing. He had 
not had even a whisper of preparation for the moment of seeing 
and impact. He wondered about his blindness toward Matthew. 
This this violence, this determination, this fanaticism had 
been latent in him all the while, deep-covered under the surface 
of reasonable gentleness that he had believed the real Matthew. 
In this moment of recognition, he almost believed that Matthew 
had planned it so from the beginning, saying inside himself when 
Crawford had first walked into his field, I'm going to have to 
fight this with guns and violence. I'll put it off as long as I can 
but it will come to that in the end. 

Crawford had never held a gun in anger. He tried to imagine 
the feel and the heft of it, the determination and the anger it 
would take to pick up the gun and lift it and fire it, the jar of 
the weapon in his hand, the sound of the shot, the cry of a 
struck man. But he could not do it. Even the thought shrank 
and shriveled with sickness in his mind. Then he thought of 
Matthew in the same stance and it was all too easy to see, too 
vivid and clear. The men standing at the other end of the gun 
would be Law, with badges on their shirts and the authority 
and sanction of legality. But he could see it. He could see it 
plain. 

He was sunk into the awesome contemplation when Arlis came 
into the room. She stopped, looking at him, and then crossed 
quickly to his side. She put her hand on his bowed head, her voice 
in quick alarm. 

"What's the matter, Crawford?" 

He lifted his head from the table as though it were a great 
weight. He leaned it against her body, feeling the outward curve 
and swell of her belly under his cheek, the warmth of her body 
coming to him through the covering cloth. 

''He's got guns in yonder," he said, his voice muffled. "Guns 
he's ready and willing to use." 

lie felt her hand tighten against his head, holding him close. 
"I know," she said. 

He drew away from her. "You knew?" he said. "Then why . . ." 
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She smiled, briefly. "He didn't think I knew. But, after all, I 
keep this house. You can't hide anything from a woman that keeps 
the house." 

"Then why didn't you tell me?" he demanded. He stared at 
her, wondering if she approved, if she ... 

She did not look at him. She reached one hand for his shoulder, 
then drew it back. "I kept hoping it wouldn't travel this far," 
she said, her voice faint, despairing. "I was afraid, if you knew, 
you'd force him to it. I kept hoping . . ." 

Her voice stopped, running down into nothingness. They were 
silent, contemplating the fact between them. 

"Guns," he said bleakly. "You should have told me." 

She sat down in the chair next to him. "Yes," she said. "I did 
the best I could." 

He leaned tautly toward her. "He'll use them," he said. 

She nodded her head. 

"Once he picks up a gun in his hand, he'll go to jail," he said. 
"They'll kill him or jail him." He paused, thinking about 
Matthew behind bars, confined into the shuffling governed pattern 
of a prisoner. He could not see Matthew bearing it not Matthew, 
who had been free all his life, independent, self-willed. "Doesn't 
he know that?" 

"He knows it," Arlis said. She looked at Crawford. "You can't 
stop him, Crawford. There's no way to stop him." 

Crawford thought about it. It was inevitable now. He had his 
grooved path and pattern, and Matthew had his own. And they 
bisected into violence, in spite of the reluctance in both, the 
horror of one. Crawford had to do the part of the pattern allotted 
to him, with no control over the corresponding pattern allotted 
to Matthew. And Matthew was in the same quandary. 

Crawford felt a coldness move into him. His mind solidified 
with the coldness and he felt the emotion about the guns and 
about Matthew objectify, harden into a silhouette of action. 

"There is nothing we can do," he said. 

"There is nothing we can do." 

"He's going his own way," Crawford said. 

"He's going his own way." 

The chant and chorus of inevitability stopped. Crawford looked 
about him. At the kitchen. At Arlis. Out the window into the 
back yard. Far in the distance he heard a lifted shout as one of 
the men urged a mule. He looked back at Arlis. 

"We can't save him now," he said, the coldness hard and tight 
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in him. "He's got this thing in his mind like an incurable disease, 
a part of him like a cancer. We can only save ourselves." 

She turned her face toward him, watching him. Her face was 
cold, tight, hard as his own, icy-white with his words. Crawford 
put his hand on her arm. 

"It's time now," he said. "It's time for us to go." 

She did not move under his touch. "Us?" she said, as though 
she did not understand him. 

He leaned toward her. "Us," he said violently. "We're leaving 
him now. You and me. We're going to save ourselves, at least." 

She withdrew her arm. She felt the call of his words. But 
she could not answer. "You go," she said. "I have to stay." 

He stood up. He towered over her in his wrath, leaning over 
her, taking her by the shoulders and shaking her. "Do you think 
he cares about you?" he said. His voice shouted the angry words. 
"Do you think you mean anything to him except somebody to 
cook and clean and feed his slaves working out there on that 
dam? Don't you see that?" 

"I'm his daughter," she said. "I'm Arlis Dunbar." 

"You were his daughter," he said harshly. "He had sons and 
daughters. But now he has none. The sons are gone. They're 
gone, and you're gone, out of his mind, out of his heart, out of 
his believing. Now there's only Matthew, and the cove, and the 
dam he's building. Don't you see that?" 

She looked up at him, and he took his hands away from her 
shoulders. "He hasn't spoken the word," she said steadily. "He 
hasn't given me to you yet." 

Crawford turned away from her. He could not look at her any 
longer. There was too much Dunbar in her face, the unconquer- 
able, unchangeable, stubborn old Dunbar that love nor words 
nor anger could touch or stir. 

"He won't speak the word," he said. "He won't even think of 
speaking it. Because you don't exist any more. You're a slave, 
like those men out there." He whirled around. "You were never 
even the favorite. Miss Hattie was his favorite. And how long 
has it been since you've seen him speak to her, smile at her, 
be the Daddy he never even let himself be to anybody else but 
her?" 

"It's been a long time," she said. "A very long time." 

Crawford came back. He sat down before her, leaning into her 
face. He gentled his voice, kept his hands still on his knees. 

"He's changed, Arlis," he told her. "He's not the Matthew he 
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another Matthew from the one I knew last year, from the Papa 
who raised you. This is a stranger, a man we'll never know." 

Arlis watched his face, feeling the truth of the words. He was 
speaking home to her, and she felt a deep movement, a quiver 
of belief and conviction. Far back there Matthew had started 
moving away from them, following the inevitability of the 
stranger he had become. And here before her was love, conviction, 
rightness, here in the shape and form of Crawford, her Craw- 
ford, her beloved. But she turned her head away from him, 
feeling the stiffening in her. They she and Crawford had been 
a long time together now, so they read each other with the easi- 
ness of deep knowledge, and Crawford, with a despair he could 
not keep out of his face, saw the lessening in her and then the 
tension again. 

"I may not be his daughter any longer," she said slowly. "He 
may not be my father. He may be a stranger in our midst. But 
he still needs me." She lifted her eyes, swept them over his beloved 
face and then away again. "When I was fifteen I took a load on 
my shoulders, Crawford. And I can't put it down yet. He still 
needs me and, as long as he needs, I'll have to answer." 

Crawford stood up again. He wandered away from her, going 
to the window to look out into the barren back yard. A hen 
came out from under the house, a precise line of fluffy chickens 
trailing after her. The hen paused and scratched in the dirt, 
clucking; the chicks broke the line of march in a flurry of hunger 
and scattered around her, crying out for the tidbit of her digging. 
Why, it's March, Crawford thought, surprised. It's spring again. 

He turned to look at Arlis. So this was another ending. It was 
all ending, here in the first of spring when everything should be 
a beginning. Here, ignominious in the kitchen, they had talked 
out the last dregs and shreds of love between them. Out of that 
first seeing, and all the days and nights of touching and kissing, 
even the dark wrestling of sex within them, this was the final 
tally of their days. He felt the sadness of completion in him. She 
would not change. She would not ever change, with that old 
savage Dunbar blood in her, and so they had gone as far as 
they could go together. 

He went to the table and picked up his cap. "I'm going now," 
he said. 

She watched him while he put on the cap and while he walked 
to the door. Her voice stopped him with his hand on the door- 
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knob, the muscles tensing to turn it with a greater tension 
than the mechanism of the latch demanded. 

"Can't we hope?" she said. "Can't we even hope any more?" 

He turned his head, thinking, We'll quit here. But it's going 
to take a long time to kill it. A very long time. 

"I don't think so," he said. 

She waited, but he did not go on to turn the knob. He waited, 
too, they waited on each other, and yet there was nothing more 
to say. At last he turned to her again. 

"Well?" 

She moved her hands. She looked away from him. "You won't 
come back?" 

"Yes," he said harshly. "I'll have to come back. I'll be serving 
Matthew with the condemnation notice." 

"Oh," she said. Her voice was flat, rejected. 

He kept on looking at her. She finds it hard to give up, he 
thought. Though she can't take it wholly into her, she can't 
let it go, either. So he would have to find the strength some- 
how within himself. He tugged at the door as though it were 
massive solid concrete, immovable, and he was surprised when 
it opened. He stepped through it, and, turning to close it behind 
him, he saw her head go down on the table. And he heard the 
first tearing sob of her heart. 



Chapter Twenty-One 



CRAWFORD DID NOT stop at his desk, going on through the big 
room directly to Mr. Hansen's office. He knocked on the door 
and opened it with the same movement, holding himself stiffly. 
Mr. Hansen glanced up from his work, irritation on his face 
until he saw it was Crawford. Crawford walked across the room 
and stood before the desk. 

"I've done everything I can/' he said. "Start your condemnation 
proceedings." 

Mr. Hansen studied his white, grim face, the stiffness of his 
posture. Wordless, he inclined his head toward a chair, one hand 
reaching for the phone. Crawford sat down, watching him dial 
the number, watching the wheels of force go inevitably, grind- 
ingly, into action. He looked down at his empty hands, thinking, 
I failed. It was a simple, hard, blunt, unelaborate thought in his 
mind, unmovable and unalterable as only the plain truth can be. 

"Sam/' Mr. Hansen said into the phone. "Hansen. Look, I've 
got a case for you. Matthew Dunbar. D-U-N-B-A-R. "That's 
right." His eyes shifted to Crawford's face, then away. "It's going 
to be condemnation." 

He waited, listening to the voice at the other end of the phone. 
He nodded his head once, then listened again, nodded. 

"That's right. My man is Crawford Gates. He'll be glad to be at 
your disposal." He looked at Crawford again. "He knows those 
folks pretty well." 

Crawford shifted uncomfortably in his seat. 

"How long will it take to file the Declaration of Taking?" He 
listened. "That's good. It's getting late, you know. That dam . . ." 
He stopped, listening. "Fine. Fine, Sam. See you." 

He hung up the phone. He looked at Crawford again and then 
away, picking up a paperweight from his desk and turning it in 
his hand. "I remember my first condemnation proceeding," he 
said thoughtfully. "Tore me all up. Just as if I were doing it my- 
self." He stopped, thoughtful, and placed the paperweight pre- 
cisely on the desk again. "These things happen, Crawford. 
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They're necessary. Your case is a nasty one because it isn't just 
a matter of price, the way they generally are. But it has to be 
done just the same." 

Crawford listened to his voice, not feeling anything. Maybe 
these things had to be done. But he had failed, and that was the 
beginning of necessity. 

"What happens now?" he said. 

Mr. Hansen moved his hands. "Our legal staff files a Declara- 
tion of Taking. That transfers title to the United States Govern- 
ment, through the TVA. We deposit the fair price, and file notice 
on the other party. If he wants to protest the price, he goes before 
the Condemnation Commission with his lawyer and his evidence, 
and we present ours. The Commission fixes the final price . . ." 
he smiled wryly . . . "They generally raise it on us a little . . . and 
if he still doesn't like it, he can appeal it to the Federal District 
Court." 

Crawford felt like laughing. But it was not laughter at all. "It 
sounds easy, the way you tell it," he said, "but listen that man's 
got guns out there." 

Mr. Hansen sat very still. "You're sure?" 

Crawford nodded his head. "He's not going to pay any atten- 
tion to your Declarations of Taking and your Condemnation 
Commissions and all the other legalities. He's on his land, and he 
aims to stay there. He showed me the guns himself." 

"God," Mr. Hansen breathed. "Not one of those." His hand 
moved to the telephone, then he took it away again. He swiveled 
away from Crawford, his face hidden from him, looking out 
the window. Then he turned back again, decisively, with a forced 
calm in his voice. 

"We'll have to go through the motions, anyway," he said. 
"If he doesn't show at the Commission hearing, we'll get the 
whole thing decided right there, as far as the price and the legal 
end is concerned. Then we can get an eviction notice from the 
Federal Court, and we'll have the U.S. Marshall's office to back 
us up." He paused, thinking. "I want you to stay with him, Craw- 
ford. Go out there with the lawyer when he takes the papers. 
You don't have to convince him to sell, now. But you've got to 
keep him from using those guns." 

Crawford had known his failure. And yet, underneath it all, 
there had been a sense of relief in the total giving up. Now it was 
full-weighted on him again. It had not been an ending after 
all. And Arlis? 
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He spread his hands. "I can't do anything," he said. "I . . ." 

"You've got to try," Mr. Hansen said. "We've never had blood- 
shed before, and it's not going to start now if I can help it." He 
leaned forward. "For God's sake, Crawford, J don't care how 
but get to him. This one little incident can ruin us, wreck the 
whole program, even if we do win." He shook his head bodefully. 
"You know the enemies of the TVA. You know the coverage they 
could get, the pictures in all the news magazines, the brave 
farmer with his trusty old shotgun standing off the cruel TVA." 
His voice stopped, running down. "I didn't even think of guns. 
It didn't even cross my mind ..." 

"Or mine," Crawford said. "When he shoved that bed aside 
and showed me . . ." He stopped, thinking again. Not about the 
damage that could be done to the TVA. But about Matthew, the 
tight, gaunt determination in him, the shift away from the man 
he had known. 

He stood up. "You can depend on me," he said. "I'll do what 
I can." 

Mr. Hansen looked at him, hard. There was no mercy, no pity, 
in his eyes. "Technically, it's no longer our concern," he said 
slowly. "Not since I made that phone call. I can't order you. 
You don't have to do it." 

Crawford smiled. It was not very successful. "It's been mine all 
the way," he said. "I even made the field appraisal, remember, 
because Albert was out sick that week. And then I had the job of 
buying it. How can I quit now?" 

Mr. Hansen relaxed. He moved his hand eagerly to the phone. 
"I'll tell Sam," he said. He stopped his movement as Crawford 
got up from his chair and went to the door. "Crawford. We don't 
care if he fights the condemnation proceedings all the way to the 
Supreme Court. But you've got to take the gun out of his hand." 

Crawford nodded without speaking. He went out the door 
to his desk, wondering how he would be able to face Matthew 
again, how he could talk and argue and persuade him in the face 
of the guns, with the constant sickness of knowledge in him. And, 
most of all, how he could ever bear to look upon Arlis a&ain. 

Arlis had not slept before the dawn. She had lain on the bed, 
not even restless in the way of a light sleeper, a worrier, but lying 
stiff and straight, not even thinking, her mind bland, unem- 
bodied, impressionless. There was no passage of night for her, no 
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midnight cockcrow, nor the sound of a dog howling far in the 
distance. She felt as death should feel, in an utter ending, a com- 
plete stop. She did not even know that she had finally gone to 
sleep when the gray of dawn was washing at the window of the 
room. 

She woke quickly, as she always did. But immediate with the 
waking she felt a weariness so great she could not stir to move 
out of the bed. She turned her head to look toward the window 
and the shock of lateness swept into her. The sun was high in the 
sky, at least ten o'clock, and she could not ever remember having 
slept so late. 

But still she did not move. She lay in the bed, wondering if she 
was sick, and yet knowing her illness. It was a deep reluctance 
to face the travail of an empty day. Today would be empty, and 
tomorrow all the days would be empty now, every morning she 
would rise in weariness. There was no future, no hope, no promise 
for her any longer. She was alone. 

Groaning, she forced herself to sit up. Her skin felt dirty, 
gritty, though she had bathed last night. She sat on the side of 
the bed in her nightgown, her hair down around her face, and it 
did not matter that, incredibly late, she had not prepared break- 
fast for Matthew and Grandpaw and Miss Hattie, and for John 
and his boys who were staying at the house. The only mattering 
was the departure of Crawford out of her. He was gone, as 
completely as death, and so her days were empty before her, the 
days were endless. And yet she could not have followed him. 

She lifted her head. She had denied him by standing on her 
duty and here she was, sleeping it away. Impelled, she stood 
up and went to the dresser mirror, looking in at herself. She did 
not like what she saw and she turned away, dressing quickly in a 
light cotton dress and going out into the dogtrot, feeding 
herself remorselessly into the pattern of her day, feeling the heavy 
guilt of the breakfastless men. Soon it would be dinner time and 
there was nothing started, the stove was cdld and fireless. She 
would not have time to wash her face and comb her hair, not 
until late in the afternoon, if with this late starting she intended 
to accomplish the tasks of the morning. 

She opened the door into the kitchen and stopped. Last night, 
feeling the weariness already upon her, she had left the supper 
dishes to be washed this morning, a task she rarely neglected be- 
cause they were so hard to face in the gelid gray light of a new 
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day. But the table was cleared, the washpan was piled high with 
dishes, and there was a fire in the stove. 

She looked around. The kitchen was clean, bare with the 
cleanness as though her own hand had achieved it. The table was 
cleared of last night and of breakfast, the fire was burning in the 
stove, and there was a pot of turnip greens bubbling on the back 
eye. Miss Hattie leaned over the dishpan, her hands busy and 
efficient with the soaping and the cleansing. While Arlis watched, 
she wiped her hands on the too-big apron and went to open the 
oven door, looking in, poking at something with a fork, then 
bending to add a stick of stovewood to the fire. She straightened 
up, feeling a presence, and turned to look at Arlis. 

"Well!" she said. "So you finally decided to get up." 

Arlis just stood, staring at her. 

Miss Hattie motioned toward the table. "Set down. I'll fix 
you some breakfast in just a minute." Her voice was brisk and 
friendly. 

Arlis numbly went to sit at the table. Miss Hattie lifted the 
heavy iron skillet from its nail and put it on the front eye of the 
stove. She sliced bacon with a deft knife and flipped it into the 
skillet. She tested the coffeepot gingerly with her hand and poured 
out a cup, bringing it to Arlis. 

"Here," she said. "Drink this while your breakfast is getting 
done. It's good for what ails you." 

Arlis did not touch the cup of coffee. "You cooked breakfast?" 
she said unbelievingly. 

"Sure," Miss Hattie said. "You looked like you aimed to sleep 
all day. I fixed breakfast for everybody and cleaned up the 
kitchen afterward." She wrinkled her nose. "You sure left a mess 
from last night, Arlis Dunbar." 

Arlis picked up the cup of coffee slowly and drank from it. It 
was good coffee, too, hot and strong. 

"Not only that," Miss Hattie said proudly. "I picked up the 
house, and I've got dinner on the fire." 

Miss Hattie got up quickly and went to turn the bacon in 
the skillet. Arlis watched her while she turned it, waited, took it 
out and put it on a piece of brown paper to drain. Then she broke 
two eggs into the skillet and took up the spatula, looking toward 
Arlis as she did so. 

"I kept you some biscuits warm, too," she said. "Want some 
'lasses to go on them?" 
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Arlis shook her head. She waited, feeling strange in the house, 
in waiting with coftee while Miss Hattie finished cooking the 
breakfast and placed it before her. She was not used to someone 
else serving her; for many years now, since she was fifteen, she 
had been the woman of the house, the one to do the serving while 
the rest of them waited. A year ago, if she had slept late, the 
house would have gone fireless, breakfastless. 

She tasted the eggs. They were just right not too soft, not 
too hard, the way she rarely got them herself for in her own cook- 
ing she automatically gave the best to the others. 

"Where in the world did you learn to cook?" she said sus- 
piciously. 

Miss Hattie sat down across from her again. She was grinning. 
"From you," she said. "Where else?" 

Arlis glowered at her. "How could you learn how to cook when 
I ran you out of the kitchen every time you got underfoot? Before 
today you were nothing but in the way." 

Miss Hattie laughed. "Well," she said. "I reckon us Dunbar 
women are just natural-born housekeepers." 

Arlis put down her fork. She stared at Miss Hattie, seeing her 
no longer as a child, pestering, annoying, unpredictable. She's 
almost fifteen, she thought. As old as I was when Mama 

She stopped. She stopped the thinking dead still and let it hit 
her, coming into her with the force of a blow. / only stayed be- 
cause of my duty, she thought. That's all that was left, because 
Papa is a stranger. 

She stood up suddenly. "Grandpaw!" she said, her voice 
horrified. "He'll be starved." 

Miss Hattie sat calmly. "I fed him," she said. "Dressed him and 
put him in his chair." 

Arlis stopped again, regarding her. "Why did you fix break- 
fast?" she said cautiously. 

Miss Hattie moved uneasily. "I just wanted to," she said. She 
studied Arlis carefully. "I didn't aim to make you mad . . ." 

"I'm not mad," Arlis said hastily. "I'm glad you did it. I'm just 
wondering, that's all." 

"Well," Miss Hattie said seriously. "A woman's got to learn to 
cook and clean some time. You never gave me a chance, so I just 
took the first one that come handy." She laughed, nervously. 
"I've been wanting to try my hand." 

Arlis, for want of thinking, began to eat again. She finished the 
plate, and pushed out her cup for more coffee. "It's a different 
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much fun then." 

"Oh, I don't know," Miss Hattie said airily. "You did it when 
you were fifteen. I reckon I could, if I had it to do." 

Arlis couldn't keep it away any longer. She held on to the re- 
sistance but she could feel the weakness, the fatal weakness, the 
first pouring in. She stared into Miss Hattie's face, searching for 
the child she had raised. But Miss Hattie was no longer a child. 
She was tall, innocent, serious, there were momentary flightinesses 
in her mind and her behavior. But she was not a child. 

"Miss Hattie," she said, her voice breaking over the words. "Do 
you ... do you think you could take care of Papa?" 

"Of course," Miss Hattie said boastfully. "I . . ." Then she 
registered the seriousness in Arlis and her stance changed in- 
stantly. "You mean . . ." 

"What if I went off with Crawford?" Arlis said, holding her 
voice steady with an effort. 

Miss Arlis studied her face intently. "You love that man, don't 
you?" she said. She was standing holding the coffeepot ready. She 
poured the coffee, took the pot back to the stove. She turned 
around. "Sister," she said seriously. "If you've just got to go 
with him, go on. Don't worry about this house or about me or 
about Papa. You just follow what you've got to do." 

Miss Hattie had not called her "Sister" since she had been a 
little girl, a very little girl who had just lost her mother. Arlis 
felt the weakness, the sudden sensing of release, flood over into 
tears. They were the only happy tears of her lifetime. 

Miss Hattie was looking around the kitchen, the imminent pride 
of possession swelling in her. "Why," she said wonderingly to 
herself. "This will be my kitchen. My house." She said the words 
as if she could not believe them to be true. 

Matthew could feel the change. He had never known the de- 
termination he knew now. He had set his course and it was good 
to be sure of that one thing in all his uncertain world. Deep in- 
side himself he knew that this must have been the way David 
Dunbar had felt in his drive toward leaving his old home and 
discovering the cove and shaping it to his name. Matthew no 
longer thought about the rights and the wrongs, no more than 
David would have; he thought only of the accomplishment, of 
the day when the dam would be completed between him and 
the TVA waters. 
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It was easy to be a man of action; he wondered why he had 
quandered so long in his mind before he took up the cause. Yester- 
day he had looked upon Crawford without fear or unease, he 
had not doubted the advisability of leaving him to Arlis after he 
had seen the guns. Crawford could not jar him in his course; that 
was the short and simple annal of their relationship, and so 
Crawford was no longer a man to fear. 

But there were due eventualities he had to consider, and so in 
the middle of the morning he put down his shovel and walked 
to the house. In his bedroom, he moved the bed aside so he could 
get to the guns and, squatting, he went over each gun carefully, 
checking the action and the barrel for rust. They were all well- 
cared-for, for the Dunbars treasured their firearms. When he was 
through he squatted before them, considering. Then he took up 
one of the pistols, a .38, and strapped the holster belt around 
his body inside the overalls so the gun could not be seen. It felt 
heavy and awkward, hanging against his hip, and he shifted the 
belt twice without avail. He'd just have to work with it bothering 
him; there was no telling when The Law would come, and he 
had to be ready with the only answer he knew. 

He opened the cartridge boxes and loaded the gun, threading 
bullets into the belt loops around his waist when he was through. 
Then he filled his four pockets with various-sized shells and 
cartridges and gathered the rest of the guns up into his arms, 
standing up and nudging the bedroom door open with his foot. 

Arlis was in the dogtrot, looking down toward the head 
of the cove. She whirled, hearing his sound, and looked at him, 
looked at the guns he held like an armload of stovewood. 

"Do you feel all right now?" he said. 

"Yes," she said, the word short and distant. She kept on staring 
at the guns as though she could not believe their actuality in 
his hands. 

"You slept so late . . ." he said. "I was afraid you were sick." 

"I'm all right," she said. She started to walk away, then she 
stopped, feeling a stab of improbability at their calm talk while 
he stood with his hands full of guns. "Crawford told me you 
aimed to use them." 

"I've got to," he said with patient determination. "It's the only 
way." 

She stared at him, knowing he was capable. Her eyes moved on 
his face, looking at each feature as though she were memorizing 



him all over again, as though she would not recognize him on 
second seeing unless she did. 

"Did Miss Hattie take care of breakfast all right?" she said. 

"Fine," Matthew said. "Fine." 

They stood before each other, and she kept on looking at him, 
studying him, with the guns in his hand, with the blank, hard, 
determination that had been ground into his leaned-down face. 
The lips of his mouth were tight, controlled almost consciously, 
and his eyes burned with the fever of his doing. The words spoken 
had been casual, the kind of informative communication that 
passed between them every day in the business of living. But they 
were not warm now but cold, not near but distant, and they were 
strangers. Then Matthew turned away toward his work, leaving 
her standing alone in the dogtrot, and went down the path lead- 
ing to the dam site that had been beaten by daily feet in the 
months of building. 

The men stopped work when they saw the guns, each man 
ceasing upon the individual seeing and perception until they all 
stood clustered, tense, waiting his approach. Matthew stooped 
and put the guns down carefully, one by one. He straightened 
up, his eyes sweeping over them, the men and the boys, nearly 
twenty of them today. 

"I want all you young'uns to go on home/' he said quietly. 
"I appreciate all the help you've been doing me. But this ain't 
no place for you now." 

The boys put down their tools and moved out to one side, feel- 
ing segregated into their youthfulness. John's oldest boy started 
away and then turned back toward the group of men, defiance in 
his face. 

"Go on, Ralph," Matthew said inflexibly. 

Ralph stopped, his hands tense at his sides, and then without 
a word he turned on his heel and went to the other group. But 
they stood watching, waiting. 

Matthew looked at the men. "Any of you want to quit, now's 
the time to do it," he said. "I won't hold it against you." 

The men did not move. Then one man stepped forward. "I 
was glad to come and work," he said. "But guns . . ." He shook 
his head. 

"Go on home," Matthew said. "I appreciate your work." 

Sheepishly, the man went to get his tools. Matthew waited, but 
no one else moved. He lifted his voice. 
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"Now's the time," he said. "I'm going to put guns into your 
hands. When you take it, I mean for you to keep it by your side 
from now on, until this thing is decided. I expect you to stay here 
in this cove, guard this dirt dam we've been so hard a-building 
night and day. We can work night and day, too, while we're 
guarding." 

"I've got a crop to put in," another man said. 

"Them that's got a crop to put in, step aside," Matthew said. 
"I'd like to put in a crop myself. But it's gonna be a late starting 
for me." 

Three more of the men, with relief on their faces, moved from 
the cluster. This was more of a face-saving than the sheer quitting 
would have been. 

"I thank you for your work," Matthew said. "I won't need you 
no more." 

He had nine men left. Nine. He looked into their faces, studied 
the stance of their bodies, measuring them in his mind against the 
men he needed. The men who had already left were not watching 
like the boys but were scattering, one by one, to recover their 
personal tools. 

"All right," Matthew said at last, satisfied. "Take a gun." He 
motioned toward the guns lying on the ground before him. 

He stood aside while they chose among the weapons, then he 
passed out handfuls of cartridges and shells to fit their pieces. 
Their faces, their actions, were satisfactory to him; they were tight, 
grim, determined, with the flare of danger in their nostrils. They 
were nine good men, men he could depend on. They were Dun- 
bar. He was moved by their loyalty; he had not expected so many. 
There are not many men who will stick when guns and ammu- 
nition are being passed out. 

When they were through, he stood before them again. "I'm 
asking a lot," he said. "I'll be indebted to you the rest of my life. 
Anything I've got, you don't ever have to ask just come on and 
get it. Anything." 

They were embarrassed. They shuffled their feet, looking away 
from him, away from each other. One of the men laughed. "Hell," 
he said. "I've worked too damned hard moving this dirt to let 
them folks tear it down without a fight." 

That helped. It eased the emotion among them, gave them a 
good laugh that was too hearty for the quality of the humor. 

Ralph moved closer to Matthew. "I worked, too," he said hotly. 



"I turned the first slipful of dirt on this dam. And now you aim 
to send me home like I was a child. Uncle Matthew, I ..." 

Matthew turned toward him. Then he reached down and 
picked up another gun, handing it to him. "Go out along the 
road a piece," he said. "If you see anybody coming, fire a shot 
into the air. Stand guard so we won't be taken by surprise." He 
turned toward one of the other men. "I'm giving you the job of 
watching the back of the cove," he said. "They may come in on 
us from behind." He grinned. "That way you won't have to work 
while you're watching, like the rest of us." 

The men laughed again, the feeling easier among them. It was 
like a hunting party now. Matthew picked up his shovel. 

"Keep your guns handy," he warned. "No telling when they'll 
come. We've got to keep our eyes open night and day." He 
frowned. "I hope it won't come down to shooting. I don't think 
it will, because they know in their hearts the land belongs to 
me. So be careful. Let me do the first shooting if it has to be 
done." 

One of the men stepped forward. "If you aim to feed and bed 
all this bunch," he said. "Arlis will need some help in the house. 
My wife will be glad to . . ." 

Matthew smiled. "Don't worry about it. Arlis will have plenty 
of help . . . Miss Hattie is as good a cook as she is." 

Arlis moved about the house, looking at the work that Miss 
Hattie had done, unable to find fault with it. But she could not 
yet believe it. Until now she had kept her mind closed. She had 
not even allowed herself to consider the temptation of Crawford. 
But Miss Hattie's efficient managing of the morning had edged 
the tiny opening of a crack in the closed doors of her mind. For 
the first time she peeped at the possibilities of departure, and 
she could not bear the brilliance of the looking. 

She was uncertain in her day, for there was no work for her 
to do. Miss Hattie was still firmly installed in the kitchen, pre- 
paring dinner, for she had rejected Arlis' attempt to take over, 
telling her that since she had such a good start, just to take the 
rest of the day off, too. So Arlis could only wander about the 
house, as a guest would wander. And in her was the scatter and 
the brilliance of the new thinking. The blinding prospect was 
opened so suddenly before her, through such a tiny cracking of 
the doors of possibility, that she was dazzled as by a sudden bright 
looking directly into the sun. It had taken such a little thing to 
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start it all, she wondered how she had been able to keep the door 
shut tight until now. 

Finally, she went into her own room, intending to make up the 
bed. But Miss Hattie had been before her, making the bed, sweep- 
ing the floor, tidying up her clothes and the dresser. Critically, 
Arlis went over the room, looking almost desperately for some- 
thing wrong. But she did not find it. 

Arlis did not know what to do. She sat on the bed, feeling 
useless, looking out the window. She thought of Matthew with 
the guns in his arms, and she felt a shiver of fear; for him, and 
for Crawford, and for all the men. But women have never been 
able to stop the men from fighting, she thought. There's no way 
for a woman to do that she can only stand in the background 
with the weeping and the wailing of anguish in her, and wait 
for the men to come home or fail to come home. She suddenly 
wished that women ran the world. It would be different, then. Sup- 
pose she had had the running of the cove then Crawford would 
have been welcomed, his mission entertained, for the dam meant 
nothing to Arlis-the-woman, the electricity meant nothing, the 
holding of the land. Those were not the things that concerned 
women, as did love, and children, and marriage. They were in- 
volved in the deeper, more primitive, emotions that demanded 
a greater battle than physical fighting. 

She went down on her knees suddenly before the bed and 
reached under it, wrestling forth a large cedar chest. She looked 
down at the lid, dusty from being undisturbed for so long. As 
though she had been afraid, she had not looked into it since 
Crawford had come. She found a cloth and wiped off the dust 
carefully. Then she opened it, as reverently as opening a shrine. 

Matthew had given her the cedar chest as a hope chest the 
Christmas she was ten years old. She remembered how dis- 
appointed she had been when she had torn the gay wrappings 
from the big, enigmatic package. Her ten-year-old mind had 
divined great wonders in such a huge Christmas box; but a hope 
chest had seemed so senseless, useless, un-Christmasy. There was 
no possible use for it in the tight little world of the ten-year-old. 

But her mother had started filling it, that first year, with a 
Bridal Ring quilt she sat up night after night that winter to quilt 
for her, leaning over the spread frame in the yellow lamplight, 
her quick plump hands plying the needle. And by the time Arlis 
was thirteen, she was adding her own purchases and makings to 
the chest, so that now it was full. 
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She lifted the lid slowly, carefully and reverently, and looked 
into it. The faint whiff of rich cedar swept into her nostrils, an 
odor she had smelled so often in this opening that it was associa- 
ted in her mind now with love and marriage so that it was like 
the whiff of a rare perfume, starting the delicious tumbling anew 
in her mind. She lifted out the filmy nightgown that was her last 
purchase and deposit and looked at it, handling it with gentle 
hands as though it would tear. She stood up, holding it against 
her breasts and letting it flow down her body, looking down at 
herself. 

Reluctantly, she laid the nightgown aside and lifted out the 
lingerie she had bought. She had stitched her name into each 
pair of panties with a blue thread. There were six of them, and 
she laid them aside in a neat pile on the bed. Then she took 
out the slips and the bras, giving them hardly a glance for she 
had not worked on them herself. 

She was getting down into the heart of the hope chest by now. 
She found two tablecloths she had embroidered herself with a 
fruit-basket design. She caressed the rough thread of the design 
with a gentle hand, remembering the hours she had put into the 
task, working-dreaming hours, and how she had at last folded 
them and put them away with a great contentment and accom- 
plishment, knowing they would cover her own table one of these 
days. 

There was a delicate extravagance of tablecloth made of white 
lace. There were white sheets with her name stitched into one 
corner, in blue thread again, and carefully embroidered pillow- 
cases. Deeper in the chest she found a Martha Washington bed- 
spread hand-crocheted by her mother. She remembered that she 
had wanted to learn to crochet herself that winter but her mother 
would not let her work on the bedspread, giving her instead 
less critical pieces to practice on. 

And in the very bottom of the chest was the first gift, the first 
deposit against the future, the Bridal Ring quilt. She took it 
out, spreading it out on the bed over the other things. The colors 
>vere still bright and fresh though the quilt was ten years old 
by now, unused, new, waiting to be spread on her bridal bed. 
It had been quilted by the plump, working hands of her mother, 
ten years ago, against a night far in the future. It had been 
planned, ordained, by a woman who was dead now, who knew 
tftat the day of marriage and the night of consummation would 
come; a woman who, with the practicality of womankind, had 
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wrought carefully and well so that the bridal quilt could be 
frugally portioned afterward far into the marriage. Arlis felt a 
tight lump in her throat, looking at it, and she had to swallow 
hard to get rid of it. She did not often think of her long-dezyd 
mother; but she was close now to her in this day of change and 
preparation. 

Then the mood shifted in her, depressing suddenly from the 
high lift of release and expectation. Even if she did go with Craw- 
ford, she couldn't take all this cherished accumulation with her. 
One could not flee with a hope chest under the arm, dragging 
along the dreams of years stowed away into the careful safekeep- 
ing of cedar. 

She squatted beside the open chest, looking into it. No. If she 
went, she would have to leave it behind. She could not hope to 
have all this, and Crawford too. The pattern of her life did not 
allow it. If she fled, she would have to go with the clothes she 
stood in, with only the love in her heart to sustain her. And there 
would not be a preacher, and gifts from the family, and the flutter 
of excited women. 

She began folding up the things and putting them away again, 
working with methodical abstraction. It did not matter. All that 
mattered was Crawford. She knew it now, in this moment of 
denying all the years of the hope chest. Love, she knew, stands 
alone. It does not need the support of years and family and prep 
aration, it is erect in its own right, as viable as a human being. 
Her mind was so clear now she wondered why she had hesitated 
for so long. She was individual, different, strong, as Matthew was 
individual; and so she could go away from him, she could leave 
his care in the young hands of Miss Hattie. She could, at 4 last* 
relinquish her duty. Miss Hattie was only fourteen, soon to be 
fifteen. But that was old enough; there was in her the same incip- 
ient maturity that had been in Arlis herself at that age, when 
the care and the duty had been forced upon her by the death of 
her mother. She had been bewildered, hesitant, uncertain of her- 
self because it was unexpected; but Miss Hattie was even eager 
to take the responsibility. It would be hard on h^r, harder than 
she herself realized. But it would not be too hard. 

Almost happily, she put everything back into the chest and 
started to shove it under the bed. Then she halted. She could take 
something, anyway. Just a few things, the nightgown and . ., 
She blushed to herself and hurried into her closet, hunting fSr 
the weekend bag that Knox had given her two Christmases ago. 
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She had never used that, either, because she had never been any- 
where. 

She would be very efficient about it. She opened the bag ready 
to receive the things, then found the nightgown, the slips, and 
the lingerie, and packed them into the bag. She took dresses from 
her closet, and utilitarian garments that she would surely need. 
She was happy again. She was sure that one of these days she 
would be able to recover the rest of her hope chest, the quilt and 
the bedspreads and the tablecloths. But, in the last instant before 
closing the full weekend case, she delved into the hope chest again 
to find the white lace tablecloth. Defiantly, she stuffed it into the 
suitcase. With the last addition, she had to put her knee on top 
in order to weight down the lid to closing. 

Then she stood up, looking about her room. She shoved the 
hope chest under the bed, and hid the weekend bag next to it, 
so Miss Hattie or Matthew would not see it if they happened to 
open her door. 

Then, abruptly, she sat down on the bed. How did she know 
she could still go with him? How did she know the opportunity 
still existed? Sharp and clear in her mind was the stoniness of his 
last departure, how yesterday he had opened the door and left 
the kitchen. Utterly devastated by the sudden realization, she 
put her head into her hands, curling on the bed in agonized 
beref tness. It was as though he had left her standing at the altar. 

Crawford was following in his own car behind Sam when he 
heard the single, blasting, shot. Sam drove on for a couple of 
hundred yards and then pulled to the side of the road, leaning 
out 10 motion at Crawford. Crawford parked his car behind him 
and walked up on the roadside. 

' They know we're coming now," Sam said wryly. 

Crawford nodded his head, thinking, They have the guns now. 
They have the guns already. He looked back at the lawyer. Sam 
was a tall man, big and gangling, with heavy shoulders and a big 
head. There was an easy air about him and Crawford thought 
that juries would probably have liked him, if he had chosen that 
kind of practice instead of working for the TVA. 

Sam shifted in his seat. "Well," he said cheerfully. "He can't 
shoot us just for talking to him." He paused. "I hope he knows 
that." 
* "Better let me go first," Crawford said. "He knows me." 

Sam laughed. "Is that a help?" 



Crawford was forced to laugh, too. "I don't know," he confessed. 
"I'm not sure." 

He went back to his own car, got under the wheel, and pulled 
out around Sam's Studebaker. They went on down the road to the 
head of the cove and Crawford turned in, driving right up to the 
outside face of the dam. From the moment he turned into the 
cove he could see Matthew standing on top of the dam, watching. 
He was alone. He was holding a pistol in his hand. 

Crawford stopped the car and got out, turning to look for Sam. 
Sam was parking right behind him, getting out of the car to come 
to his side. He carried a file folder of papers in one hand. 

"Howdy, Mr. Dunbar," Crawford said formally to Matthew. 

Matthew stood looking down at them. "Howdy, Crawford. 
What can I do for you?" 

Crawford could not help looking at the gun in his hand. He 
looked back at Matthew's face. "This is Sam MacClendon," he 
said. "He's a TVA lawyer." 

Matthew studied them, hesitating. But they were innocent, 
only two men, one of them Crawford. Finally he put the gun in 
its holster inside his overalls and said, "Come on up. Both of 
you." 

Matthew looked more like the man he knew without the gun 
in his hand, less frightening in his familiarity. Crawford climbed 
the side of the dam, feeling his shoes sink into the loosely packed 
dirt. Sam came with him. When he reached the top he could see 
the cluster of men holding guns standing down there on the 
ground on the inside face of the dam, looking up at them. 

Sam ignored the men and the guns. Efficiently, normally, he 
opened the file folder and extracted an envelope. "Mr. Dunbar," 
he said briskly. "Here is your notice of the Declaration of Taking. 
You'll find all the information in there, including the price we're 
willing to pay. This will serve to make notice on you that this 
land is now legally vested in the ownership of the United States 
Government." 

Matthew stepped away from the proffered envelope, putting 
his hand inside the bib of his overalls. "I refuse to accept it," he 
said. "Get off my land." 

Sam turned his head toward Crawford for a cue. 

"Matthew," Crawford said. "This is just a formality. You'll 
have the right to appear before the Condemnation Commission. 
If you'll let us, we'd like to send our appraisers to make a re- 
appraisal of the land. You can hire your lawyer, and have him 



prepare your case. The Condemnation Commission will hear 
you they're good men, and they're fair and then they'll make 
a decision. If you want to, you can appeal, then, to the Federal 
District Court. That's the legal way of handling it, Matthew. 
It's the only way." 

Matthew eyed the white envelope as though it were a water 
moccasin. He was wary, afraid of the consequences of accepting 
it. He put his attention on the words that Crawford had said so 
glibly; turned them twice, carefully, in his mind. 

"You see this dam?" he said then. He gestured with one hand. 
"When I get it finished, my land won't be touched by the TVA 
water. So you don't have any right to take it." 

"That won't hold water," Sam said quickly. He snorted laughter 
at his unintentional pun. Then he sobered. "I'm sorry. I mean, 
we can't recognize such a stand. Our experts have certified that 
this land is necessary to the proper and full development of 
Chickasaw Dam. You'll have your day before the Condemnation 
Commission .... we aim to be fair and square. They're unin- 
terested men, experts in land values, they . . ." 

"Can they decide that the TVA doesn't have the right to take 
my land?" Matthew asked quickly. 

Sam shook his head, starting to speak. Matthew forestalled him. 

"All they can do is decide how much I ought to get for it. Is 
that right?" 

"Yes," Sam said. "You . . ." 

"If I appear before that Condemnation Commission of yours, 
I admit that I'm willing to give up my land, so long as I get a fair 
price. Is that right?" Matthew said, his voice pressing. 

"Yes," Sam said. He looked at Crawford. Crawford did not 
move. 

Matthew moved his hands. "You don't give me a chance," he 
said softly. "By just consenting to the procedure, I'm giving up." 
He shook his head. "I think you'd better go now." 

"If you don't appear, the proceeding will be summary," Sam 
said. "They'll authorize our price without question. I've already 
told you, title is vested in the government right this minute. Im- 
mediately after the hearing, the District Court will issue an evic- 
tion notice and you will be moved off the premises." 

"Got it all cut and dried, haven't you?" Matthew said. He took 
the gun out of his overalls and motioned with it. "Get off my 
land. Now." His voice had changed; flattened, hardened, dry and 
unemotional and determined. 



Sam hesitated. Crawford looked at Matthew, then back at Sam, 
"Go on, Sam/' he said urgently. "Go on back to the car." 

Sam proffered the envelope. "I've got to give you this," he said. 
"Then my duty is done." 

Matthew ignored him. Sam held the envelope for a moment, 
then dropped it to the ground at Matthew's feet and turned 
around, starting down the face of the dam. 

"Pick it up," Matthew said. 

Sam stopped. Crawford stood frozen while Sam stopped, and 
turned, and looked at Matthew. 

"You're littering my premises," Matthew said. His voice surged 
with the beat of anger. "I said, pick it up." 

He won't, Crawford thought swiftly. He'll have to deny his 
manhood . . . He stooped and recovered the envelope, putting 
it into his own pocket. 

"Go on now," Matthew said to Sam. "Get into your car and 
don't stop moving while you're still in sight." 

Crawford could not help him. He nodded his head imper- 
ceptibly at Sam, telling him to go, that he would handle it now. 
Sam went on to his car and got behind the wheel. They watched, 
silently, while he turned it around, maneuvering back and forth 
across the road, and drove away, turning into the river road to- 
ward town. Then Crawford looked at Matthew. Matthew was 
already watching him. He had put the gun away and stood empty- 
handed, waiting. 

"You can't win," Crawford said quietly. 

"Not your way," Matthew said, just as quiet. "My way maybe 
I can." 

Crawford took his eyes away from him. He looked at the cluster 
of listening men, beyond them toward the cove, and the house 
under the big oak tree. He could see Arlis standing on the porch, 
watching down toward them, and his insides lurched sickly. He 
looked quickly toward Matthew again, finding even him easier 
on his seeing than the distant vision of Arlis. 

"I want to talk . . ." he said. 

"It's beyond talking," Matthew said. "You'd better go on and 
catch up with your lawyer friend. I've got work to do." 

"Matthew," Crawford said tensely. "You're going to shoot 
somebody down before it's over with. Then you'll go to jail. Not 
even talking about land you won't even have freedom." 

"That's the chance I've got to take," Matthew said. 



They stood looking at each other. It had been long since their 
first meeting, and during that long time they had been close and 
they had been distant. Their relationship had changed from day 
to day, never constant, always charged with an emotion. But now 
they were inexorably diverging so that it was difficult for the 
symbols of communication to pass intelligibly between them, as 
though they were talking two separate languages, using two 
different alphabets, two strange symbologies, so that the same 
words did not even mean the same thing in both their speaking. 
Crawford looked involuntarily toward the house again. But she 
was gone from the porch. He narrowed his whole attention to- 
ward Matthew, feeling the frantic frustration, wishing for the 
first time that he did not care, that it was only business, TVA 
business, that could be handled with cold dispatch and efficiency. 
For he was helpless. 

"If there's anything I can do/' he said. "Anything, I don't care 
what it is, to stop you." 

Matthew did not answer him. 

Crawford moved his hands desperately. "What if I promised 
not to see Arlis again?" he said. 

Matthew looked at him, surprised. "It makes that much differ- 
ence to you?" 

Crawford looked toward the men. They were drifting away, 
now that the scent of danger was gone, back to their work. He 
was glad that he and Matthew were being left alone. 

"Yes," he said. "Because it's my failure. I've put everything 
there is of me into this, and if you go down I go down with you." 

"You didn't have no call to do that." 

"I know," Crawford said, his voice crying out the words. "I 
know. Do you think I wanted to?" He stopped, panting, feeling 
the movement deep inside him. And yet there was no adequate 
way to say it. One could not talk these things in a cold saying-out 
of words. 

"There's so much in you you've never used," he said. "Maybe 
because so much was given to you in the beginning. You've taken 
the fruit of your ancestors and spared it out in your own life. 
You've taken it without change, without even pruning new life 
into it, and you haven't realized that without a newness, a new 
strength, it could not go on into the lives of your sons. You've 
taken the worth of your inheritance and spent the capital in your 
own lifetime. Why do you think your sons left you? Because their 
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future is bankrupt here, because you've left them nothing." He 
stopped, his eyes hard on Matthew. Then he went on. "You 
didn't even leave room for another dream, another idea, a dairy 
farm, a ..." He saw the change in Matthew's face, and he stopped! 
He knew he had to stop. 

Matthew stepped closer to him. He put a hand on his arm, and 
Crawford almost cried out with the strength of his gripping. 

"That's what I'm doing," Matthew said. "I'm saving it for them. 
I'm saving it the only way I can. That's why I'm standing here 
with a gun in my hand. Saving it." 

"But you're not saving," Crawford said. "You're spending it 
away in the stubbornness of your own belief. You're spending it 
away because you're trying to do it the wrong way." 

Matthew drew out the gun again, quickly, angrily. And Craw- 
ford was afraid. He had struck home to Matthew, and he was 
afraid. He started to lunge for the gun. But he knew he could not 
make it. Matthew was shaking all over, as with a chill, the gun 
was trembling in his hand. His voice was phlegmed, choked with 
his rage. 

"Get out," he said. "Get out!" 

Crawford turned away from him. He went down the side of the 
dam, his back crawling against the half-expected impact of a 
bullet. He did not dare look back. He got into the car, backed 
it and turned it, and stopped, looking up the face of the dam. 
"And your only answer is in your hand," he said. He drove away, 
leaving Matthew standing shaking on the top of his dam, holding 
the pistol in his rage-trembling hand. 

Once out of the cove, Crawford slowed his car, feeling the 
trembling inside himself. He had brushed close to danger there. 
But he had said it; he had spoken the words that one man can 
hardly ever say to another, and he had watched them strike home. 
But he could not foresee their total effect. The immediate impact 
had been devastating, brutal; and there was a good chance it 
would intensify with time. There are few men who can bear the 
naked revealment of themselves in another man's seeing. 

He was driving almost without watching the road. Then, look- 
ing up, he stamped on the brakes, hard, swerving the car to the 
side of the road with the uneven clutch of the brake bands. Arlis 
was standing directly in front of the car, a blue weekend suitcase 
in her hand, wearing a pretty dress he had not seen before. 

He opened the car door and got out. "Arlis," he said. 
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"Can I go with you?" she said. 

He stared at her. There was a movement in his face, unknown 
to him, and she dropped the suitcase, running to him. He grabbed 
her, tight, and she put her frantic, exploring hands on his face. 

"Yes," she said. "Yes. Yes." 



Chapter Twenty-Two 



THEY WERE driving down the road toward town, and the cove 
was behind them, and they were together. Crawford drove with 
one hand on the wheel, the other tightly clasping Arlis' hand, so 
tightly joined it was like the sculptured clasp of statue and statue. 

Arlis shivered. "I didn't know whether you'd let me come or 
not," she said. "Up until the very last second, I didn't know." 

Crawford turned his head to look at her. Even though he was 
driving the car he took his time about it, studying her face, the 
tilt and slant of her nose, the curve of lips, her firm, rounded chin. 

"How did you change your mind?" he said. 

She did not answer him. Her hand only clasped his more 
tightly. 

"Was it because of the guns?" Crawford said. "That's all he 
knows now guns." 

Arlis shivered again. "I don't want to talk about it," she 
whispered. "I don't even want to think about it." 

They had arrived at the highway going over the bridge toward 
town. Crawford stopped the car, pulling to the side of the road. 
"We won't," he said. "That's over now, that's back there. We'll 
get married, and we'll live together and we'll start a new thing. 
Is that what you want to do?" 

"Yes," she said. "Yes." And it was the way she had always 
thought of it being. There was in her the breathless anticipation 
and newness, as though she were wearing a white dress and her 
father were standing at her side to give her away. She lifted his 
hand to her lips, pressing it there, and he twisted behind the 
wheel, putting his other hand broad and flat on her cheek, hold- 
ing her head in the clasp of his hands. 

"We'll drive to Rising Fawn, Georgia," he said. "We can get 
married quicker there. We won't have to wait." 

"All right," she said. "Any way you say it." 

He got under the wheel again and drove the car up on the 
highway, turning away from town. He opened the car up, then, 
and they began to move toward their destination. Almost im- 



mediately they were climbing and Sand Mountain was green and 
rising before them with the fresh greenness of beginning spring. 
To Arlis the air seemed lighter here, freer, and she had never gone 
this far away from home. She had never gone anywhere at all 
with Crawford, and the excitement moved deep in her. Until now 
she had not dared to feel happy, but she began to let it in, savor- 
ing it as, when a child, she had savored a red ripe watermelon. 
She rolled the glass down on her side of the car so the wind would 
blow freshly in her hair and she put her arm on the door frame, 
watching with intense curiosity as the mountain lifted before 
them, the road winding up curve after curve. After a while, on 
the turns where the road ran out around a shoulder of the moun- 
tain, she could look down into the creek-cut and cove-wombed 
valley below and she thought it must look this way from an air- 
plane. Dunbar's Cove was hidden from them she was glad of 
that but she could see the muddy twist of the river and far down, 
merging into the blue shadow, the distance-softened scar of the 
building dam. 

And it was good. It was her wedding day, the day she had 
dreamed about working on the goods for the hope chest, and 
though it was different in all the outward garb and ceremony, 
inside her it was exactly the same. She could feel the soft happy 
trembling, the jelly-like anticipation of the event, a muffled 
excitement like the imprecise excitement of first snow-fall. She 
was alone and yet she was not alone. Crawford sat beside her, 
his profile toward her as he watched the road, and he was strong, 
male, soon to be her husband. She took her attention away from 
the strange landscape and gave it to him and after a while she 
had to put her hand on his thigh, she had to touch him. 

"My Crawford," she said. 

He smiled, and dropped a hand from the steering wheel to 
cover hers on his leg. It had come too suddenly upon him; he 
could not feel it yet, he would not really believe it until they 
stood before the preacher to say the words. The day had changed 
completely when he had seen Arlis standing in the road. He had 
been engrossed in the problem and the pain of Matthew. All 
that was swept out of him as by a strong wind. Now he did not 
care about Matthew, he did not care about the cove; he cared 
only about Arlis, and the fact they were going to be married. 
Everything else could wait until that was accomplished, made 
a part of them. 



"We'll rent us a house," he said. He laughed. "You'd be lost 
without a house to work in, even if it's only a rented one." 

"I don't aim to live in no boarding-house/' she said spiritedly. 

"I don't aim for you to, either," he said. "I want hot meals, 
honey, three times a day, and our own living room to sit in. I'm 
ready to go into debt for the furniture." His hand squeezed hers 
fiercely. "I want us to be alone in our house. Alone. Just the two 
of us." 

The laughter went suddenly out of them, replaced by the 
seriousness of love. 

"We will be," she said. 

He had to tease her then. "Wonder how long it'll take me to 
break you down?" he said. "If I remember right, you've got a 
pretty good defense." 

She laughed, too, but her face was scarlet. "Crawford," she 
said. 

He took his hand away from hers and put it on her leg. She 
did not move away. She did not move at all, and she could feel 
the quickening thud of her heart. 

"It'd be too bad if you wrecked this car before we got there," 
she said, so seriously they both had to laugh again, and he put 
both hands back on the steering wheel. 

Crawford felt the joy rising in him. She would be his. There 
was no hurry about it, no urgency. A passing of things to be done, 
and it would be accomplished, and she would not oppose his will. 
He began to sing, "Lave, oh love oh careless love, you see what 
love has done to me" laughing at the same time, and she sang 
with him. He had never heard her sing before. Her voice was 
high, sweet, true, and he tried unsuccessfully to harmonize with 
her. They sang all the songs they knew together while they came 
down off the mountain, turning north at Fort Payne onto High- 
way 11, and headed for Georgia. 

After the singing, they were silent again for a time, comfort- 
able. Arlis was beginning to be tired with the traveling. Crawford 
concentrated his attention on the road. In his anxiousness and 
happiness, he was driving faster than his usual speed. He took out 
a cigarette and Arlis lit it for him, throwing the match stem out 
the window. 

They came to a little settlement sprawled on both sides of the 
highway, what's called "a wide place in the road," and Crawford 
slowed the car. 

"Hungry?" he said. 



"I'm starved," Arlis said with a faint sense of astonishment. 
She hadn't realized she was so hungry until he asked the question. 

Crawford pulled off the highway in front of a shabby-looking 
cafe. They went inside and sat at the counter, eating hamburgers 
and drinking malted milks, and with the filling of their hunger 
excitement rose in them again so they laughed and talked until 
the sour-looking waitress began to glower at them enviously. 
They ate three hamburgers apiece, Arlis leaving part of her last 
one on the plate, and Crawford went to the cash register to pay 
the tab. 

The same waitress took his money. "You folks going to Rising 
Fawn?" she asked. 

"Yes," Crawford said. 

The waitress looked Arlis up and down. Her eyes lingered on 
her ankles, took in her body and her dress again. "We get a lot 
of you folks through here," she said. "They all go up happy." Her 
voice became ominous. "Some of 'em come back not so gay." 

It did not disturb them. After they were in the car and on their 
way again, they laughed about it. Then, with the tiredness and 
the comfortable fullness, Arlis curled against his shoulder and 
went drowsily to sleep, dreaming strange dreams with the light 
daytime napping and the unaccustomed movement of the car. 

They were married at three o'clock, in Rising Fawn, Georgia, 
by a tall, gangly minister whose arms were too long for the sleeves 
of his drab black coat. His wife and six children stood by along 
the side of the living room, watching as Arlis and Crawford stood 
holding hands before the preacher. Arlis wore her pretty dress 
that Crawford had not seen before, and Crawford wore the kha- 
kis he had gone to work in that day, acutely conscious of a smear 
of dirt on one leg from the earth dam he had climbed earlier to 
see Matthew. 

But it did not matter. None of it mattered; the six grubby chil- 
dren, the minister's tired wife, the plain, worn, little living room, 
Crawford's khakis. There was a radiance in Arlis as she gladly 
spoke the promises, and when she turned her head to look at 
Crawford she could not see him clearly through the golden haze. 
He was Husband. He was the dim and shadowy and golden figure 
she had always brought to life in her adolescent dreaming. 

They were very lucky in the preacher they had chosen from 
among all the discreet and indiscreet signs on all the front lawns 
of parsonages and justices of the peace in this town. He charged 
five dollars and he was aware of the fact that his rate was under- 



cut by his competitors. So he gave his money's worth; he read 
the words sonorously, carefully, with feeling, and after he had 
finished he loitered, giving them anxious advice as though he 
were not sure the ceremony had taken. His wife brought out 
coffee and homemade cake, but they got away as quickly as they 
could. They wanted only the feeling of being alone with this new 
sensation of being married. 

As they walked back to the car, her hand tucked under his 
arm, Crawford felt a sudden stab of incomprehension and doubt. 
This was a long and twisting way from the sawmill where he had 
started and he wondered, with a sudden sharp wondering, how 
he had arrived at this moment of time and space, married to this 
strange woman at his side. He could not trace out the convolu- 
tions of chance and circumstance that had brought him to the 
climax of elopement with Matthew Dunbar's daughter, from 
Dunbar's Cove, and he was panicky with his inability as though, 
not understanding it, it could not be real and true. 

He opened the door of the car for Arlis to get in, then closed 
it behind her and walked around to the other side. He got in 
under the wheel and leaned forward to start the car. Then he 
straightened up. 

"I didn't kiss the bride," he said. 

"No," she said nervously. "You didn't." 

"To tell you the truth," he said. "I was afraid to in front of the 
preacher. I didn't think he'd approve." 

They laughed, and he reached for her, and the kiss made every- 
thing all right in him. He searched her lips and she gave herself 
to him through hers, the golden haze deepening around her so 
that she was dizzy with the wonder and the happiness. 

"Now," he said when he released her. "Let's go home." 

The drive back was quieter, longer, more tiring. They stopped 
in Valley Head for coffee and the same waitress served them again. 
But this time she did not speak at all; and perhaps they would 
not have heard if she had. 

It was dusk by the time they won over the top of Sand Moun- 
tain again, and good dark when they arrived in town. Crawford 
had planned it out in his mind; they would stay at the hotel of 
course they couldn't go to his boarding-house until he had a 
chance to rent a house and put the furniture in it. That would 
take only a day or two . . . and the stay in the hotel would be a 
honeymoon, though he would have to leave her alone in the day- 
time to go to work. 



Arlis began to feel very strange as they carried her single bag 
into the lobby of the Rainey Hotel. There were old men sitting 
in chairs around the wall whom she knew slightly from having 
seen them around town, and they watched her while she and 
Crawford walked to the desk to register, 

Crawford felt strange too, and awkward, as he carefully signed 
the register man-and-wife. The desk clerk looked at him curiously, 
then looked at Arlis and back at the register. He picked out a 
key, bouncing it in his hand. 

"You're one of them TVA fellows, ain't you?" he said. 

"Yes," Crawford said. "I work in the Land Office." 

The man studied Crawford's khaki clothing. "I thought I'd 
seen you around town/' he said. He looked back at Arlis. Then 
he bounced the key again. "Come around to the cashier's window, 
Mr. Gates please, if you don't mind/' he said. "Let me fill out the 
rest of the information while I'm about it." 

Crawford grimaced at Arlis, and walked around to the barred 
window at the side, Arlis waited, standing alone for an old Negro 
had taken her bag to the foot of the stairs. She heard the muffled 
voices of Crawford and the desk clerk, heard the rattle of stiff 
paper. Then they came back and the desk clerk was grinning at 
them. He put the key back into the slot and took out another 
one. 

"I've got a fine room for you folks," he announced. "The best in 
the house." 

They were free to go then. As they went up the stairs, one of 
the old men got up from his chair and walked to the desk. The 
desk clerk turned his head away from the looking after Crawford 
and Arlis. 

"That was old man Matthew Dunbar's daughter Arlis," the 
watcher said. 

"That who she is?" the desk clerk remarked. "Run off to get 
married, I reckon. Married that TVA fellow today." 

The watcher shook his head. "Them TVA outlanders coming 
in here and marrying off our womenfolks/' he said. "Girls can't 
see nothing in a man unless he wears khaki pants and walks 
around with a government form in his hand." He chuckled a 
phlegmy, goaty chuckle. "Old Matthew will be hot enough to 
spit fire," he said. "Wanta bet on it?" 

In the room, Arlis waited until the bellhop had deposited the 
suitcase, received his tip, and departed. Then they looked at each 



other. They were awkward, and the big double bed seemed very 
large and obtrusive in the room. 

"Those men in the lobby," Arlis said, shivering slightly. 

Crawford laughed. But his laughter was gentle, understanding. 
"It doesn't make any difference. We're married, Arlis. Married." 

"Yes," she said, as though she had forgotten it. 

Crawford was moving around the room. He looked out the 
window, went to the other, and looked out there. The clerk had 
given them a corner room, large and high-ceilinged. "Hungry?" 
he said. "Shall we go down and eat supper in the dining room?" 

"No," she said before she realized the implication of her words. 
"All those hamburgers . . ." She stopped. "Yes. I believe I ..." 

He turned around. She saw his look and on the instant it was 
all gone, the driving and the going and the returning, the men 
in the hotel lobby, all of it, and she was ready. She was his wife. 
She did not wait for him to come to her. She met him halfway, 
her arms going around his body even as he took her into his, and 
their lips drank at each other thirstily, as at a cool woods-spring 
of pure water. 

Before the TVA had come, before the distance grew between 
them, Matthew would have known that Arlis was absent before 
she had been gone half an hour. As it was, he did not know until 
the next morning that she was not in the house. At supper that 
night they all sat around the big round table, the nine men, 
Mark and Matthew and John's oldest boy, while Miss Hattie 
dished up the food. Matthew assumed that Arlis was in her room, 
not feeling well, still leaving the work to Miss Hattie. Besides, 
he was too worn-out to think about anything except food and bed 
and a deep sleep in preparation for tomorrow. That was all he 
had left food, sleep, work, and worry. And the guns. Around 
his waist was still strapped the .38 pistol, and when he went to 
bed he hung it handy on the bedpost near his head. He had 
chosen the men for watches to guard the cove while the others 
slept and he rose at three o'clock to take his turn standing down 
on the river road, holding a shotgun in his hand to use for a 
warning shot in case of trouble. 

He waited through the dawn crowing of near and distant 
roosters and the stealthy slipping in of first light, the early con- 
cert of spring birds, and then he went back to the house to find 
Miss Hattie in the kitchen, fixing breakfast as she had yesterday. 
She was very busy and efficient around the stove. 



"Arlis still feeling bad?" he remarked, going to sit at the table. 
None of the men were in the kitchen yet but he could hear the 
stir of their waking presence in the house. 

"No," Miss Hattie said. She did not turn from the stove but 
kept her back to him. She was very busy. 

"Then where is she?" Matthew demanded. "Does she aim to 
leave all the house work on you now? That's not like Arlis." 

"I reckon she does," Miss Hattie said imperturbably. "We 
talked about it yesterday." 

Matthew stood up. "I'm going to talk to her." 

Miss Hattie turned around then. "I don't reckon you can do 
that right easy," she said. "She's not in her room." 

Matthew still did not understand. Arlis was always in the house. 
She was as dependable as the sun. "Where is she?" 

Miss Hattie turned toward the stove again so she would have 
the courage to say the words. "Why, I reckon she's gone and got 
married," she said. "At least, that's what she was aiming to do." 

Matthew stood rigid. He stared at Miss Hattie's back, feeling 
that he could not move. But he did move. He went to her, took 
her cruelly by the shoulders. 

"Don't give me none of your funning now," he said. "I want to 
know where Arlis is." 

She turned around, looked at him, moved deliberately from 
under the grip of his hands. She was tall, slender, self-possessed. 

"I'm not joking you, Papa," she said. "She went off yesterday 
to marry Crawford." Her face was satisfied. "I reckon it's been 
gone and done by now." 

He put his hands on her again. "Why didn't you come and tell 
me? You know . . ." 

She did not step away from him this time. She regarded him 
coolly. "I figured I'd give her as good a head start as I could," 
she said. "I figured she'd need it." 

Matthew believed her. He glared, jerking her toward the table 
with both hands. He sat down in a chair, flinging her across his 
lap in one violent movement, and lifted his hand high, bringing 
it down stinging on her buttocks. He had not spanked Miss Hattie 
since she was six years old she had always been immune to 
punishment. But he blistered her now, working out his anger 
and his frustration in blow after blow of his hard, open palm. 
At first Miss Hattie clenched her teeth, determined not to cry 
out. But she could not endure it long; first she began to squirm 



under the hard hand, then she felt the tears come frantic, hu- 
miliated, hurting tears like the tears of a child. 

At last he stopped. He was not through with his rage but he 
stopped, releasing her, letting her get to her feet. She had been 
proud this morning, independent, grown-up. But now she 
slumped into a chair at the table, bending over to hide her face, 
and the crying was deep and shaking. He stood over her, panting. 

"You all think you're grown," he said. "You all think you're 
not my children any more. Even you. Even Arlis." 

He could not bear the looking on her any more. He went to the 
kitchen door, going toward his bedroom. She raised her head. 

"Don't you want your breakfast?" she said plaintively. 

"I don't have time for breakfast," he said, his voice grim. He 
went to his bedroom and got the pistol he had left on the bed 
post. He strapped it under his overalls, moving with short, angry, 
determined jerks, and went back down the dogtrot and out to 
the barn. He had a hard time getting the car started he cranked 
and cranked the sluggish motor and once, in his anxiety, he 
flooded the motor so that he had to take the carburetor apart 
with trembling hands and drain it out, drying it with a clean 
cloth. Then he tried again, with restrained ferocity, and at last, 
when he kicked the car and cursed it, the motor started with a 
roar and a jump, almost pinning him against the wall of the shed 
as the car jerked forward. 

He got behind the wheel, fuming, and drove out past the house, 
pulling the gas lever all the way down so that the old car jounced 
too fast over the bumps in the dirt road. Then he had to stop and 
get out to lay planks up over the dam so he could drive over it. 
He worked angrily, jerkily, at the unexpected task. At last he 
wheeled out on the river road and drove toward town, passing 
the shotgun guard and leaving him staring after the car. 

He was deep into the TVA reservoir clearing that stretched 
now from his land all the way to Chickasaw Dam before he 
slowed down. Then he made himself stop the car and sit breath- 
ing deeply. This was no way to go about it. He had a thing to 
accomplish, and he could not trust himself in anger. So he must 
not be angry. He calmed himself deliberately, holding it away 
from him until he felt the calm become a part of him, not just 
a rigid holding, sitting in the motor-muttering car with hands 
gripping the steering wheel as though he were driving in a road 
race. He listened critically to the idling motor it sounded smooth 



now, sweet, the way it ought to sound, not recalcitrant and obsti- 
nate as it had been in the cranking. 

She had done it. She had left him. She was with Crawford, had 
slept last night in his bed. She had broken her promise, had given 
her virginity on a promise and a broken promise and she thought 
that it was all right, she thought that she was married. It moved 
deeply in him, writhingly, and he had to fight it, milk away the 
inherent anger so that he could accomplish the recovery of his 
daughter. But it was more than a daughter. It was Crawford too, 
whom he had loved as a son, whom he had liked as a man more 
than he had liked his own, and so Crawford had betrayed him 
as much as Arlis had. Crawford had talked calmly yesterday, his 
face serious and concerned with Matthew's danger and determi- 
nation. But all the time he had known that Arlis was waiting, 
ready to go away with him. They had promised, and they had be- 
trayed the promise when he had been foolishly believing, when 
he had had faith in the words of Arlis that had come to him 
straight from her mouth, she had said them and she had meant 
them and then she had broken them. They thought they were 
married, free of him and free of the cove that had so suddenly, 
so inexplicably to Matthew, become a burden upon them all in- 
stead of a home, the home, the Home Place. But one bedding 
doesn't make a marriage. As far as I'm concerned she gave herself 
on a haystack, wanton as a bitch in heat. Because she promised 
me. It's not a marriage. 

He stared down at the broken rim of the steering wheel. He 
had not been aware of lifting his fist and hitting it, so hard it 
cracked under the strength of his arm. I've got to watch the 
temper, he told himself. I've got to watch it. 

He started on again, driving to the highway. He forced him- 
self to go slowly, thinking about it. They could be anywhere he 
had no way of following their will-of-the-wisp minds. They could 
be tumbling in any bed within fifty miles of this spot. The 
only thing he could do, he decided, was to drive to town, look 
for information. Someone would know. Someone would have 
seen them. 

He turned up on the highway and went over the bridge. He 
drove as though he were going in to buy fertilizer or have plow 
points sharpened for the spring plowing. But the town was 
strange and alien in his eyes, it was like a town he had never 
visited before. He looked about him, almost expecting to see 
Arlis on the street. But she would not be out on the streets not 
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yet. She would be in bed with Crawford, sleeping the sleep of 
the sexually satisfied, not even thinking of the promise she had 
made to him. You couldn't depend on any of them. He had built 
his life on dependence of his generations, and they had all 
betrayed him. 

Hfe stopped the car behind the hardware store where he always 
parked it, and sat in it for a moment. Even the raging is better 
than this, he thought. It's a weakening to think this way. He got 
out of the car and walked around the hardware store to stand 
on the sidewalk uncertainly for a moment. He didn't know where 
to start. He looked down at himself to see if the gun was well 
hidden under his overalls. But it could not be seen; the loose 
overalls covered it effectively. The belt was comfortable around 
his waist, now that he was used to wearing it, and the weight 
and the bulk of the gun did not bother him at all. 

Mr. Gross, the owner of the hardware store, came out on the 
sidewalk, pushing a rack of hoes and rakes. "Mr. Matthew," he 
said cheerily. "How are you today?" 

Matthew answered him, shortly, and started to move away. 
Mr. Gross called after him. 

"Heard your daughter got married yesterday," he said. "Heard 
she made a fine match." 

Matthew wheeled around and went back to him. "I was the 
last to hear it," he said. "Can you tell me where she is?" 

Mr. Gross straightened up, startled. He stared at Matthew, 
searching his face for anger, for violence. But Matthew had 
known he would have to smooth it out of sight, just as he had 
to hide the gun. 

"Why," Mr. Gross said. "Old Man Whitehart told me she and 
her husband checked into the Rainey Hotel last night." 

"Thank you," Matthew said shortly. He walked away from 
Mr. Gross, leaving him staring after him, and went on up the 
street. 

They had been mighty confident. They had stayed close. They 
hadn't had time to drive far away for their honeymooning. They 
had felt safe with the marriage license signed and sealed, they 
had thought he would accept it. They would offer him the mar- 
riage license as they would offer it in evidence to a doubting 
hotel clerk, and expect him to accept it as readily. He walked 
hurrying up the street, his legs driving in short, hard, stumping 
steps, going up past the post office, heading directly for the 
hotel. Men he knew spoke to him but he did not answer, moving 



single-purposed on his purposed path, and he could feel the 
weight of the gun hanging against his leg. It was a comforting 
weight now, and he would have felt stripped without it. 

He stopped when he saw the hotel. They were in there. They 
had slept there last night while he had slept deeply and still in 
his ignorance, and he wondered how he had been able to do that, 
why he had not somehow known. 

It was not the marriage. He wanted his daughter to be married 
happily, faithfully, forever. He wanted her to have children, a 
lot of children, he was hungry for grandchildren filling the cove 
with their noise and their play. But she had chosen so wrongly, 
she had taken Crawford Gates out of all the world. And she had 
promised him that she would not marry him until Matthew 
gave her leave. And so it was not a marriage at all but only a per- 
mission of the will, loosing the strings of her control and her life 
for the gross wanting of a man. 

She was here. They were here. Together. He glared at the 
hotel as though he would search out their room by the very 
appearance of it from the outside. But it was not possible; the 
blank face of the building was inscrutable before him. He 
entered into the doorway and walked up to the register desk. 

"My daughter is registered here," he said. "What room is she 
in?" 

The man turned to a tickler file at his elbow. "What name?" 

Matthew could not bring himself to couple "Arlis" with 
"Gates". "She's with a man," he said. "Crawford Gates." 

The clerk turned to look at him. "They're married," he said. "I 
saw the marriage license myself." 

"All right," Matthew said. "What room are they in?" 

"Mr. Dunbar," the desk clerk said. "We don't want any 
trouble. As far as we're concerned, they're legally married. 
That's all we have to worry about. We don't care if . . ." 

"A man has a right to visit his daughter," Matthew interposed. 
"Even in your hotel." 

The desk clerk hesitated. He studied Matthew carefully, sur- 
veying his face. "I've heard that you might not like it," he said. 
"That you . . ." 

"Maybe I want to congratulate her on her pickings," Matthew 
said. He could not successfully hide the bitterness in the words. 
"But I don't want to tell you all my business, sir. If you'll just 
give me the room number . . ." 
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"Three hundred," the desk clerk said. "I'll send the boy up 
to tell them you're here. You can wait in the lobby." 

But Matthew was already walking toward the stairs. "Don't 
bother," he said. "I'll go up." 

He mounted the stairs into the depths of the hotel, climbing 
slowly, steadily, holding down the panting in his lungs that did 
not come from the climbing, trying to still the beat and throb of 
his blood. He had the headache again, suddenly, and a vein 
was beating steadily, visibly, in his temple. 

He reached the third floor and studied the layout of the 
rooms. Then he turned to the right and went down to the end 
of the corridor, watching the fleeting of the numbers on each 
door. He could hear the sounds of occupants, hidden away 
behind each night-rented door, the splash of water, a cough, 
laughter. And Arlis was here. With Crawford. 

Three hundred. He stopped in front of it. He looked at the 
door as though it would be different, scarlet, marked out from 
all the doors of the hotel. But it was the same, with old green 
paint that needed renewing three years ago, and the innocent 
brass numerals, a three and two zeros, tacked up crookedly on 
its face. 

He lifted his hand. Then he had to steady himself, he had to 
wait, he willed the blood to cease its compulsive throbbing in his 
temples. He took a deep breath, feeling the weight of the gun on 
his thigh, and he wanted to touch it. But he did not dare. He 
did not dare to move his hand. He stood, listening for a sound 
like the sounds of the other rooms, clandestine behind the blank, 
numeraled face of the door. Once he thought he heard a rustle, 
but that was all. It was as still as though it were empty. 

He lifted his hand, watching it lift and fall, lift and fall, lift 
and fall. He knocked three times, a magic number, on the door. 
He knocked three times, deliberately, slowly, heavily. And the 
door opened before him. 



Chapter Twenty-Three 



ARLIS' SECOND thought, that morning when she awoke, was of 
Matthew. The first was of Crawford lying asleep beside her in 
the bed and she turned, touching his face lightly, lovingly, with 
her finger. He came awake with the touch and smiled at her, 
moving a drowsy hand to rest on her belly, separated only by the 
thin stuff of her nightgown that was not a separation at all. The 
stress was gone from between them and they were drowsy, con- 
tent, married. Arlis sat up in the bed, looking down at her pretty 
nightgown that had been saved so many years for this one night. 

It was then she knew it. "Crawford," she said. "I've got to tell 
Papa. Today." 

"Sure," Crawford said lazily. "We'll drive out there after 
breakfast. Hungry?" Even the thought of Matthew could not dis- 
turb him. 

"Yes," Arlis said. "I'm starved." 

She flung back the covers and got out of bed. She went to her 
open suitcase, found fresh clothing, and began dressing without 
consciousness or embarrassment. Crawford lay watching her 
while he smoked a cigarette, then he got up too. He had only the 
khakis he had worn yesterday and he began putting them on. 

"I've got to get some clothes today," he said. He laughed. 
"Don't want to wear my wedding clothes all the time." 

Arlis, combing her hair, felt a shudder pass in her. "I dread 
the telling," she said. "He's going to . . ." 

"It'll be all right," Crawford said reassuringly. "He had to 
face it sooner or later." He went behind her, putting his hands 
on her shoulders and leaning his head down beside her face. "He 
couldn't have kept us separated forever. I wonder now why we let 
him do it for so long." 

"Me too," she said, tilting her head back catlike against the 
warmth of his body. "I was just a fool, I reckon . . ." 

The knock sounded on the door. Once. Twice. The third time. 
They froze at the first sound, touching each other like children, 
the doomed tolling of three quick in their blood. 
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"Papa," Arlis said, starting up from her seat. 

"Wait/ 1 Crawford said sharply. "Let me." 

Matthew had not lifted his hand after the third knock. He 
waited for a long second and then the door began to move, open- 
ing before him, and he walked into the room. Crawford stood 
holding the door knob. Arlis was sitting before the mirror on a 
low bench, holding her comb in her hand. Both their faces were 
turned toward him, watching, wary, careful. 

He had expected Arlis to be subtly changed from the daughter 
he had last seen. But she was not changed; she was heavy, grace- 
ful, her half-combed hair down around her face in a comfortable, 
accustomed combing. 

"Come on, Arlis," he said. "Let's go home now." 

He had already turned toward the door, having looked only 
fleetingly at her, not having looked at Crawford at all. He was 
afraid to look at Crawford, afraid of what the sight of him 
might do in his mind. 

"Wait a minute," Crawford said. "She's my wife now." 

Matthew looked at him. "Don't get in my way," he said. He 
did not glare at Crawford with his red-rimmed eyes; he merely 
looked at him. But Crawford was silent. Matthew turned toward 
Arlis. "Are you coming?" 

She did not move. It was a long minute when she did not 
move, and then, at last, she began to stand up. "Papa," she 
said. "We're man and wife . . ." 

"That's what you think," he said. His voice whipped at her. 
"I'm not going to argue with you. Come on." 

His words stirred mindless impulses to obey in her limbs. But 
the minutes in Crawford's arms held her back, as strongly. She 
was torn almost visibly between them. 

Matthew waited. Then he went to the suitcase, slamming the 
lid down, locking it. "Come on," he said. "You've had your night 
of frolicking. It's time to go home." 

Crawford forced himself out of the frozen stupor. He went 
toward Matthew, a matching anger rising up in him. "I've had 
enough of this," he said. "Get out of here, Matthew. Get out 
before I ..." 

Matthew wheeled toward him. "Before you what, young man?" 

Crawford's hands went out before him, the fingers curling 
into fists, reaching for Matthew. "I don't want to hurt you," he 
said. "But I'm going to. If you don't leave our room this 
minute . . ." 
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"I'm leaving," Matthew said. His face reddened, puffed with 
the throbbing blood, and the headache was sharp and violent in 
his temples. "I'm taking my daughter with me." 

"She's my wife," Crawford cried out blindly. 

He started to move. Matthew, seeing it, put his hand inside the 
overalls, quickly lifting out the blued gun. 

"Stand back," he said. "Stand back." 

Crawford would not have stopped. He could not have stopped 
without Arlis' voice cutting between them, snapping the thread 
of conflict. 

"Matthew," she screamed. "Crawford!" 

They stopped. They had forgotten her. Now they both looked 
at her, acknowledging her presence, her interest, with almost a 
sensation of surprise. 

She came between them. She was not afraid any longer. Not 
for herself. But for Crawford . . . 

"You've got to stop it," she said. "You . . ." She stared at the 
gun in Matthew's hand with revulsion coiling coldly in her. 
"Papa," she said. "Put up the gun." 

"Are you going with me?" he said, not moving. 

"Papa," she pleaded. "Listen to me. I ..." 

"Are you going with me?" 

There was no answer. Crawford moved suddenly, around Arlis 
until she was behind him. He ignored the pistol lifting deadly 
toward him. "No," he said. "She's not going," 

Matthew looked down at the pistol in his hand. The anger had 
deepened, coldened, solidified, until it was no longer a fury in 
him. His head was clear and sharp as though he were bracing into 
a strong north wind. 

"She's got a choice," he said. "She can go home with me. Or 
I'll kill you, Crawford." 

" T !? at S a1 .* the answer Y ou ' ve got for anything now," Arlis 
said. "Ever since you first took up a gun, you . . ." 

"Yes," he said. "My answer. Are you coming?" 

"She's staying with me, like she belongs to do," Crawford 
said. He put his hand on her, touching her, holding her with 
just the weight and the feel of his flesh. "You can't kill me, 
Matthew. You know that." 

Arlis looked at Matthew. She saw the killing in him plain and 
clear. Matthew knew it too he could feel the hairtrigger urge 
to tighten his finger. He wanted to murder; it was a living want- 
ing, like a raving appetite for food or sex. 
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None of them moved for an instant that seemed forever, the 
space of two ticks of a clock separated by all the time in the 
universe. Arlis knew it was up to her. But Crawford was touching 
her, his hand was resting on her back, and it was like a heavy 
chain upon her flesh. She had to break away. With a great 
crying-out inside her, a ripping, tearing, silent cry that hurt like 
the rip of a rusty knife, she took a separating step away from him. 

"Put your gun down, Papa," she said. "I'll go." 

Crawford's cry was audible, rending, low in tone. "No, Arlis," 
he said. "No." 

She could turn and look at him now because he was not touch- 
ing her. She saw that he did not believe Matthew, did not be- 
lieve the gun in his hand. He would resist fatally until the finger 
moved on the trigger. 

"I've got to," she said. There was tiredness in her, despair, the 
weariness of an utter surrender. She went slowly to the bag and 
turned it, taking the handle. She came back to them, carrying 
the great weight of the bag. "Put your gun up, Papa," she said. 

Crawford's face was white, drawn. He was watching her, and 
Matthew was the absent now, his presence no longer registering in 
the room. 

"If you go now," Crawford said, "you'll never come back." 

/ will, she cried silently inside her. Nothing can keep me from 
it. She went to him and touched him with her hand on his face, 
trying to tell him with the feel of her fingers. But his flesh was not 
listening to her. 

She turned on Matthew. "Had you rather kill him than take 
me away?" she said. "Are you waiting for the chance to kill 
him?" 

Matthew moved then. He did not put up the gun but he walked 
to the open door, keeping a watchful eye on Crawford. Once 
Crawford jerked in a desperate spasm of movement and Matthew's 
hand moved cocking on the weapon. 

"Then it wasn't a marriage to you either," Crawford said to 
Arlis, his voice low. "The words and the wedding didn't mean 
forever. It just meant now, one night." 

She could not answer. There was no time to tell him the 
wrongness of his saying. She had to cut it off, get the door bar- 
riered between Matthew and Crawford. She went quickly out of 
the room and the door came closed, shutting them away. The 
loss was deep and terrible. She walked blindly toward the stair- 
way leading down into the lobby and out into the sunshine of 
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the new day, Matthew coming behind her, and she could hear 
the distinct thud and fall of each separate footstep. At the stairs, 
Matthew stopped. He put the gun into the holster. 

"You are my daughter," he said, almost as if he did not believe 
it. 

"Yes," she said bitterly. "I am your daughter." 

Left alone, Crawford sat limply on the bed. The room was 
empty, barren, so empty that he was only a mote within its 
dreary vastness. I'll have to go to work today after all, he thought. 
He wanted to go to the window, to see Arlis one more time. But 
he could not bear to see her walking away from him with 
Matthew, no longer his wife but only Matthew's daughter. 

Outside, on the sidewalk, Arlis looked up and back, finding the 
window instantly out of all the windows. She had not expected 
to see him but she looked away and then she took her gaze down 
to earth-level again, walking at Matthew's side. They went si- 
lently down the sidewalk, around the square to the hardware 
store where the car was parked, along the side of the hardware 
store into the space behind, and got into the car. Matthew 
cranked the motor and got behind the wheel, backed into the 
street, and turned out on the road toward the cove. Arlis sat 
beside him, holding the blue suitcase, gripping it as though it 
were Crawford's hand. 

Matthew, with the movement of the car toward the cove, 
began to cool down from the high killing. It ebbed slowly out of 
him like a tide, receding to exultation over the success of his 
expedition. But the presence of Arlis beside him, white, silent, 
deprived, was a disturbing factor. She hated him now, and he 
had never been hated by his children. He told himself that it 
would pass, that she would come to see the sense of his doing. 
But she bulked large in the corner of his mind, rigid, bitter, 
untouchable. 

"Arlis," he said at last. "We'll be home in a little while." 

She did not answer. 

"Don't feel bad about it," he said. "You'll see it's for the 
best." 

She did not answer. 

He felt a sudden depression grip at him. For her he had com- 
mitted himself to violence, and now she would not answer the 
tones of his voice, as though he had not spoken at all, as though 
he was not even beside her. She was back there, still in the hotel 
room, with Crawford. 
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What's the use? he thought. What's the use of any of itf Taking 
up a gun for her sake, for the sake of the cove . . . and suddenly 
he saw himself with the gun, with the killing in him, and he 
had to face it. He had wanted to kill Crawford. It had been an 
appetite in him like hunger to kill Crawford. 

He was cold now, far removed from the passion of murder, the 
anger settling fireless in him like the ashes of an old fire. He 
could feel, now, the total impact of his doing. Why, he thought, 
I've lived my life to this day without such a thing inside me. And 
now I have held it, now 1 have released it. Now I have known it. 

He had always believed in love and reason and persuasion. 
He had felt the need to fight no man, except that one time back 
there young and hot-headed, new in the possession of the cove; 
and ever after he had carried the guilt and the mark of that 
battle. He put up an unconscious hand to feel the mangled ear. 
Now, so quickly after, he had the weight of a new blackness in 
him and he wondered how he had been able to force himself to 
it. But it had not been a forcing; he had known eagerness, too, 
there at the end he was more anxious to kill than to win. 

A shuddering started in his flesh. He could not control it, it was 
like the palsy of age, and the car began to yaw in the road. He 
stamped on the brakes, pulling to a halt before he caused an 
accident, and sat bent over the wheel, feeling the shaking going 
uncontrollably through him like the chill after a fever. Arlis did 
not even turn her head. She kept her eyes straight ahead, with- 
drawn. She did not care what happened to him. She did not care 
at all. Matthew might have been alone for all the notice she 
took. 

It passed. Gradually he could bring his body under control, 
except for a nauseous churning of his stomach. My God, he 
thought. What have I done? He tried to start the car, but his 
faithless body would not obey him. 

"Arlis/' he said. "You'll have to drive. I ..." 

His voice stopped. She did not turn toward him, she did not 
answer. He gritted his teeth, willing a semblance of order into 
his muscles. He moved the gas lever and drove slowly over the 
bridge, with intense concentration turning the car down the 
sloping turn into the dirt road on the other side, and then 
he felt safer. He was close to home now, the cove, and he con- 
centrated on achieving the goal. 

Arlis had not spoken a word since they had left the hotel. 
She kept the silence until they turned off the road, until the car 
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strained itself up the boards laid over the face of the dam, and 
gained the cove again. Matthew stopped the car beside the house. 
He could not bear the silence any longer, the distance between 
them. The men had looked at him, at Arlis' white, withdrawn 
face and they had been silent. At the sound of the car, Miss 
Hattie came to the porch, a dish towel in her hand, silent, staring. 

He could not bear it. "Arlis," he said, putting a hand on her 
arm to restrain her departure from the car. "It'll be all right. 
After a while you'll see I was right. After a while, you'll meet 
someone . . ." 

She did not pause in her going. She went out from under the 
weight of his hand as though it were nonexistent, holding the 
blue suitcase by her side, and walked slowly, wearily, to the porch 
and up the steps. Matthew and Miss Hattie watched her, and 
Miss Hattie made an involuntary start to comfort her. But she 
was restrained by the look of Arlis' eyes, by the set white tense- 
ness of her face. Matthew went up on the porch too, watching 
Arlis make her way down the dogtrot to her room, opening the 
door and going inside. 

"Take care of her, Miss Hattie," Matthew said helplessly. "See 
that she . . ." 

Miss Hattie turned on him. Her eyes blazed at him, wordless, 
and Matthew recoiled, dazed, from her ferocity. Miss Hattie 
whirled, her skirt flouncing, going back to her kitchen. She knew 
that Arlis had to be left alone. 

Matthew stood uncertainly, then turned, going back down 
to the dam on foot. He paused, seeing the men still clustered into 
the watching, not yet dispersed to the work. His eye surveyed 
the progress on the dam and saw that in his absence it was 
small. With him present, they began drifting slowly back to work 
again and he stood watching, saw the picking-up of movement, 
the mules and the men beginning to sweat again. He was sure 
that while he had been gone there had been laughter and chaffer- 
ing among them; but now they were silent, devoted. 

He saw the dam, the long low sweep of piled and tamped dirt 
reaching from one shoulder of hill across the mouth of the 
cove, stretching, unsuccessfully as yet, to the other shoulder. This 
is mine too, he thought. Without my behest, it wouldn't be here, 
blocking the cove so that I must lay planks to drive my car over 
it. And the men. They were working at his urging, only because 
they could not refuse him. They are like my children, he thought. 
It's not inside them. It's not inside them at all. 
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He turned abruptly on his heel and walked away, going back 
to the house. He got into the car and drove it into the shed, 
leaving it there hot and throbbing from the trip that seemed 
forever in his mind. He got out from under the wheel and went 
to the corn crib, taking the tin cup down from the nail. But 
after he had poured out the whiskey he could not drink it. It 
was Knox's whiskey, it had the stamp of his taste upon it, and 
he could not bring the cup to his lips. He flung out the liquid 
against the side of the barn and hung the cup on its nail again. 
He sat down in the doorway of the crib, uncomforted, his hands 
empty of comfort. 

It's all gone to hell, he told himself, for the first time facing 
the totality of his failure. Until this moment he had kept the 
vision of possibility before him, the things he could do and 
achieve if he thought well and worked hard and pressed every 
bit of luck from the future. But now he could not believe it any 
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There would be no keeping Arlis. He had brought her back 
to the cove, but he knew she would not stay. She didn't belong to 
him any more. Sooner or later she would pick up and go to Craw- 
ford, like a cat returning to the warmth of home, picking her 
way unerring, cat-like, through the obstacle and misdirection of 
his opposition to Crawford's side again. 

Knowing it, he wondered why he had bothered to bring her 
home at all. Knox was gone too, as irrevocably committed to the 
dam and the construction work, and he had not tried to bring 
him back. Jesse John had departed, and he had not gone after 
him. (And he had not yet written Jesse John an answer to his 
letter, Jesse John did not know that Rice was dead.) He knew 
the difference, though; he had wanted to face Crawford, oppose 
him man to man, beat him down to complete and utter defeat. 
He had wanted to kill. 

He felt the shuddering start again. He forced himself to stop 
it. He had wanted to kill, and he was not a killing man. He had 
had to screw himself to the sticking place to expose the hunger 
in him. It should have been impossible. He should have failed 
at the trying, should have found himself empty of anger instead 
of full with it. But he had. He had. 

He could not remain still any longer. He got up, aimless as he 
had not been aimless in many a day. Once he had often found 
a directionless day among his many tasks so that he had nothing 
at all to do. But that had not been true for a long time. Now 



he had a great many things to do he knew that the work would 
be flagging at the dam, the lawmen would be coming soon to 
evict him from his property but he could not face himself up 
to them. 

He went out the back of the barn, looking toward the shelter- 
ing hills. He went through the pasture, climbing toward the dark 
greenness of cedars that marked the family burying ground. He 
climbed through the broken strands of rusty barbed wire that still 
encircled the plot and paused, looking upon the graves of his 
forebears. And of his heirs he walked slowly among the old 
stones until he came to the stoneless hump of ground where 
Rice lay buried and paused looking down at it, thinking that 
he had not yet found time to mark his grave, no more than he 
had strung new wire taut around the cedar posts. 

He sat down on the ground beside the grave of his son, putting 
his hand on the mound of earth as he would have touched 
Rice's shoulder. But there was no comfort, no decision, in the 
cold earth. Maybe you're here because of me, he told the mound 
silently, deep and unsayable in his mind, the words not words 
at all but just a feeling of words. Maybe if I had done different . . . 

But there was mind-death in such an opening to error. If he 
had done different! There were infinite possibilities there, a 
million turning points where he might have made a change in 
his direction and so have retained their love and their support 
and their respect. 

For now he had faced that deepness too without being aware 
of it. They were gone from him. All of them. He was as much 
alone as Mark his brother who had never made sons in his image, 
who had never tried to keep and preserve the cove for the next 
passing-on, who had not wanted the cove at all except briefly 
for his own pride and elderness. 

He sat on the ground, his hand touching on the grave of his 
son, and thought the death of thoughts that had been long alive 
in his mind. 

Crawford knew that Arlis had not left him because she had 
wanted to. One look into her stricken departing face had told 
him the truth about that. And so he did not go after her 
immediately. That was not the way. There was only one way 
and he knew it, now, with a clarity he had never before achieved. 
And, for the first time in many months, he believed again. Some- 



where in the moil of the struggle he had lost the belief or, if 
not losing it, seeing it sullied and unusable in him. 

So, on the first day of his honeymoon, he went alone back to 
the office to sit at his desk and do the work that was required 
of him, tidying his papers, bringing them into order. He kept 
everything secret and deep inside him, even during a conference 
with Sam MacClendon, who curiously wanted to know where he 
had gone after the talk with Matthew. Crawford evaded answer- 
ing him and they discussed objectively the steps that would have 
to be taken now. Mr. Hansen came to join them, telling them it 
would be necessary to move fast. Sam said that the Condemna- 
tion Commission was meeting that morning for a special con- 
sideration of the case, and then he could get an immediate 
eviction order from the District Court. It was working very fast. 

Crawford listened to it all, holding down his feelings out of 
sight. Sam said Matthew was a tough old bird, there for a while 
he had looked to get shot, and that was not in the line of duty, 
not for a lawyer. Crawford laughed dutifully, all the time remem- 
bering the feel and the texture of those minutes standing on the 
dam facing Matthew. 

"It's hard to blame him," he said mildly. "If we were in his 
shoes . . ." 

The two men looked at him and he knew they would speak of 
Chickasaw, of its importance, of the imminent closing of the 
water gates, and of the need for hurry now. 

"We gave him all the chance in the world," Mr. Hansen said. 
"All the chance we could." 

"Sure," Crawford said. "The chance to do what we wanted him 
to do. But we didn't offer him a thing to take the place of Dun- 
bar's Cove." 

They looked upon him oddly, and he felt a rebelliousness 
streak through him. 

"You showed him other places he could buy," Hansen said. 
"He didn't even want to look at them." 

"Built by other men," Crawford said. "Not by the Dunbars." 

Then he shut up. It didn't do any good. And they were right. 
He knew they were right, he held the same beliefs they did. 
And yet they did not understand. They followed the directives 
outlining their job, they believed firmly in the tenets of the TVA 
that held them to gentle, firm, fair dealing with the people. But 
still, even with all that, they did not individually, personally, 
understand as he did. They understood with the impersonality 



of the TVA organization itself, with a planned, thoughtful, un- 
emotional approach. 

The United States Marshal would follow the directives of his 
job, too. He would take the eviction order and serve it on Mat- 
thew. He would perform his duty even in the face of gunfire, 
doing it with the calm impersonal detachment of a law officer, 
perhaps, even, down under the officialness, sympathizing with 
Matthew's plight. 

Crawford thought of Arlis, back there in the cove now, and he 
shivered. Arlis was her father's daughter, she was first of all a 
Dunbar, and she might well in the stress of battle take up a gun 
herself. 

He was glad when the conference was over. By the time he 
reached his desk, he knew that he would have to try, he would 
have to see Matthew again. In spite of their last facing, in spite 
of the anger and the killing between them, he must return once 
more to the breach. And not once, perhaps, but again and again. 
Not for Arlis she would have to wait. She would be waiting, 
he knew with the certainty of their one coming-together, and 
they could endure separation until the time was ripe for them 
again. But he must see Matthew, and he must not face him empty. 

He sat down at his desk and lit a cigarette. Then he stood up 
again, the thought big in him, with the good feeling at last of 
something he could do. He spent half-an-hour leafing deter- 
minedly through files and reports and directives before he went 
downstairs and got into his car. When he left town he did not 
take the cove road instead he went on beyond. Far beyond 
farther than he had ever gone before. 

In the kitchen, in the rest of the house, Miss Hattie did her 
work, leaving Arlis' room a silent suffering center untouched 
by the living going on around it. She fed the men when they 
came to the house for dinner, and the men went away again. 
Matthew had not come. She had not expected him. Miss Hattie 
did her work in short angry spurts of effort, attacking each task 
with a grim adult anger, getting down on her hands and knees 
to scrub the kitchen floor, taking the plates out of the wooden 
safe to clean and repaper the shelves. She worked the way a 
pregnant woman instinctively anticipating the imminent birth 
of her baby works. It was her only attack; she knew that in her 
youngness she could not sway events by a handsbreadth. 

Arlis lay on the bed in her closed room. She was not thinking; 



she was not feeling. She was only a dumb lump of aloneness and 
deprivation; the separation from Crawford was like a vital organ 
cut rudely out of her body. She was not aware of the heat of 
two o'clock and the slow lessening toward the relative chill of 
night, and when darkness came she did not rise to light her 
lamp. The men came clumping through the dogtrot to supper 
but they did not pass through her hearing. (At that moment 
Matthew was no longer in the graveyard but at the far end of 
his land where he had built the first small dam to turn the creek. 
He stood watching it, how the water flowed easily that turning 
way, having cut its own path in the interval since that first 
fateful trickle he had guided with his shovel. It would not 
return through the cove now on a mere removing of the dam; 
the new channel would first have to be blocked.) After the men 
were gone out of the house again Miss Hattie came to her door 
and tapped gently, asking if she wanted supper. But Arlis did 
not answer; she moved her throat but there were no words and 
she desisted after the first effort. 

Matthew had not eaten either. Miss Hattie went back to the 
kitchen to wash the dishes, pausing to look out toward the barn. 
But he was not there. With the cluster of men on the front 
porch, the house in its stillness was like a house with death in 
it. Miss Hattie finished her work and went to help the old man 
into bed. She took the chamberpot to the outhouse, dumped 
and cleaned it, and brought it back to put under the edge of 
his bed. Then she sat alone in the kitchen. She did not know 
why she was waiting. (There were a few men down at the dam, 
men with shotguns in their hands. Matthew loomed out of the 
shadows of the ridge and walked among them without speaking. 
They did not talk to him either but only watched him as he 
paced the length of the dam, stumbling in the darkness over 
the planks that made the roadway over the hump of dam, and 
went on through the tangle of growth on the other side away 
from the dam into the far reaches of the cove again.) 

It was nearly midnight before Arlis moved. It was clear in her 
mind then. She could only wait. But every minute of the time 
would hold a quota of her waiting, and when it was over she 
would join Crawford again. The feeling beween Crawford and 
Matthew was not her alone, it was the dam and the cove and 
the TVA. She would wait until that was cleared out of the way, 
decided once and for all, until the only issue was herself. And 



then she would go to Crawford. Only then could Matthew not 
use her against Crawford. 

She would bear the waiting. She had last night in her, and she 
could wait; for she was certain of herself, she was sure of Craw- 
ford, she had their love warm and living inside her. She got up 
from the bed and went into the kitchen where Miss Hattie was 
still sitting, with a cup that had held coffee before her on the 
table. Miss Hattie looked up at her, and smiled. 

"I knew you would be all right," she said. "I knew you would 
get hungry." 

Arlis smiled palely and sat down at the table. "I only left 
because of Crawford," she said, as though she had to explain it 
to Miss Hattie. "Papa was going to . . ." 

"I know," Miss Hattie said. "Don't talk about it. I know." 

(Matthew was standing on the ridge above Miz Anson's house. 
He had been drawn, remembering the plump large friendly 
warmth of her kitchen, the way they had talked together so 
many times over the hot tea in the fragile, translucent cups. 
The shade was up high in her kitchen window, letting the warm 
yellow lamplight pour out into a square of the yard. But he 
did not go down; he merely stood for a long time, watching, 
before he turned away. There could not be a finding here. No 
finding at all.) 

Thus Matthew wandered a restless night, back and forth in his 
mind as much as back and forth in the pattern and reach of 
all his life. His life was bounded here by the family burying 
ground on one side, the mouth of the cove on the other, and 
Miz Anson's warm and friendly and receptive kitchen. Here on 
this little plot of earth, so small that he owned almost all of it 
himself except a short straight path to Miz Anson's, he had 
built a life out of the capital of the past, on the promise of the 
future. He wandered upon the earth of his life like an immortal 
Jew through a night that seemed to require immortality to out- 
last it. 

He was tired. But he could not stop. His feet moved ploddingly 
upon his earth, pacing through the fields that were yet empty 
of his seed though the season was beyond readiness. He told 
himself that something must be wrong in an endeavor that did 
not allow him time for a planting of the seed. He had never 
missed a planting in all the years of his lifetime. And so he had 
never missed a harvest. 



But at last he could no longer avoid the consideration he had 
been fighting away all the long night, refusing to place it on the 
agenda of his consciousness, wanting only to tire himself to the 
point where he could lie down thoughtless in his bed and sleep. 
He wanted to sleep; he could feel the want of it gnawing in him 
like the ache of cancer. And yet he could not stop, he could not 
close his eyes before he traced out the fatal end to the endless 
thinking. 

Perhaps Crawford had been right all along. Matthew had 
grown up in a pattern of a world, and found it good. But the 
world changes; he knew the changes, he had based his life 
upon the rhythm of spring and planting, fall and harvest, winter 
and lying fallow, summer and growth. Perhaps there was a deeper 
change beneath that, a constant shift and altering that did not 
return again to the starting point, as the year did, but went on 
and on. If it was true, a man would need to be aware of that 
shift and alteration, as a farmer must be of the controlling sea- 
sons or else he would fruitlessly earth his seeds in the frozen 
death of winter, and expect to harvest in the premature month 
of hot August. 

He had clung too long, he thought, to the season of his youth, 
distorting and making bitter the time of his children, alienating 
them because they could find only a strangeness in his insistence. 
He had been stubborn and intransigent. He had believed in 
the world of his own, he had thought intransigence was his only 
weapon against the changing of that world. Now he looked, not 
at the hopes, the intentions, of his beliefs and actions, but at the 
actual, visible, palpable results. 

He paused in the middle of the pasture, coming up behind the 
barn again. A man must be judged by the results of his trying, 
he thought, and beneath it, wordless, inexorable: You can't 
judge him by what he hopes to do, or by what he thinks he is 
doing. The goodness of intention doesn't matter, it's the results 
of his efforts that count. If a man is a good farmer, the best 
farmer in the world in keeping the grass out and plowing the 
moisture in, working from dawn to dark in his efforts, and yet 
if he fails of a harvest he is not a good farmer. / can't bear 
to look upon my results, he thought. / can't endure the sum of 
my life. 

He went on again, gained the passage of the barn hallway 
again, and stopped again. He wanted wildly to change it all 
back, in a sudden wildness that shook in him. / was wrong, he 



thought. Wrong. I ought to have another chance. He had started 
with good beliefs, with the beliefs he had felt true and negotiable. 
And yet the actions that had come out of them his mind 
cringed as he thought of the broken Arlis, of his broken brother, 
of his dead son and the departed sons, and the incipient rebel- 
lion in Miss Hattie. He thought of the guns waiting in the hands 
of his men, the blued steel and the violent shot and shell, and 
his stomach moved again. He felt suddenly the weight of his 
belt, that he still wore because it was comfortable and accustomed 
now so he had not thought to take it off, and it was a constric- 
tion around him, dragging down at his flesh, dragging him down. 

With frenzied hands he stripped it off and flung it into the 
crib, hearing it land rustling among the unshucked ears of corn. 
He walked out of the barn into the lot. Dawn had come suddenly 
upon him, unnoticed, and the light was pearly in the sky. He 
could see the far reach and sweep of the cove, all of it lying 
within the sight of his eyes. He went on around the corner of 
the house to stand under the big oak. Over his head, among 
its branches, a mockingbird burst suddenly into a startling 
trill of song, full-throated, bubbling with the spring he had not 
yet had an opportunity to taste in the fine known pleasures of 
plowing and planting. 

In the darkness of his thinking, he had come to feel that he 
might be able to find the strength of surrender. But now, with 
the sudden sharp stab and realization of its beauty in his eye, 
he felt the desperation return, the old longing and clinging and 
wanting rushing pell-mell into him scattering the painfully 
organized thinking of the long black hours he had just waded 
through. To give up in one night the beliefs of a lifetime was 
too much to ask of a man. It was too firm, too strong, too en- 
during, in him. 

His face was twisted with the pain. He felt very old, cold, like 
the old man sleeping under three quilts in the living room. 
Let me die, he thought. Let me die, and then they can make the 
changes. Let those who want them so badly shape it to their 
liking. Don't make me do it. But he knew it was not that easy. 
It was never that easy. It was on him; he bore the responsibility 
of the time. 

He thought again of the old man. Since the men had come 
into the cove to build the dam, the old man had begun to stir out 
of the lethargy of his age. Once, even, he had asked about the 
men, what they were doing, when he had not asked about an 



event outside the movements and cycles of his body for more 
than a year. Matthew felt suddenly the old urge to go to him 
again, tell him, ask him. Perhaps with the new spring-time vigor 
in his blood, the old man ... He started up the steps of the 
porch, anxious suddenly to rouse him. He needed the old man 
now, more than he had needed him since the year he had taken 
the weight of the cove on his own shoulders. 

The shot rang out between his first lifting step and the second. 
He stopped his foot, holding it suspended in the air, the sound 
lurching sickly inside him, and he turned his head, looking 
down toward the head of the cove. Then the old man, the night 
all of it was forgotten. He ran around the house toward the 
barn, snatching open the crib door and scrabbling among the 
ears of corn to recover the pistol. He strapped it on again, his 
fingers fumbling with the hurry, and he could feel the throb 
of danger in his blood. The thinking was gone away from him 
now, he could only think, They came mighty early in the morn- 
ing. 

When he ran toward the cove some of the men were moving, 
roused by the warning shot. They began to hurry, seeing his 
hurry, but Matthew was the first to reach the dam. He ran up 
the face of the dam and stopped, looking toward the head of 
the cove. He could hear the sound of a car. 

Then it came around the curve of the road into the cove. It 
was Crawford's car only Crawford's car. He felt the sudden 
movement and excitement ebbing out of him. He turned toward 
the men below. 

"It's all right/' he said. ''It's not them. Not yet." 

Crawford was getting out of his car. Matthew stood watching, 
looking down at him. "Did you come after Arlis?" he said. 

Crawford stopped. He looked up at Matthew. His face was 
white, grim, in the early-morning light. He looked as though 
he had not slept, either. 

"No," he said. "Not this time." He stopped, watching Mat- 
thew. "They were coming this morning, Matthew. The United 
States Marshal and his men." 

"Were?" Matthew said. 

Crawford steadied himself against the sight of the gun on 
Matthew's hip. He had already seen Matthew aiming a gun at 
him once and even in his anger and his defiance he had been 
frightened down underneath, as any man would be frightened. 
He began climbing the face of the dam toward Matthew, feeling 



the distance a very long way, watching Matthew. Matthew studied 
him. There was no anger in him toward Crawford now, though 
he had taken Arlis away and married her against his will. They 
were beyond personal anger, beyond any feeling about Arlis 
or action about her. There they were now. 

Crawford reached his side, and stopped. "I want to talk to 
you," he said, with the same words, with the precise tone and 
inflection, he had used so often to Matthew before, even the 
very first time they had met. 

"Don't you think we've done about enough talking?" Matthew 
said. "Don't you think the time for talking is long gone?" 

Crawford shook his head stubbornly. "It's not too late," he 
said. "After the first shot has been fired, it'll be too late then. 
But we've got a little piece of time before then." 

"Maybe you just want to talk about Arlis," Matthew said 
deliberately. "Maybe you just want to save her out of it." 

The words did not jar Crawford at all. He was too intent, too 
dedicated, for her name to shake him. "No," he said. "That'll 
have to wait." 

"Talk then," Matthew said. "Talk." 

Crawford braced himself. "I want to show you some land," he 
said. "Will you come with me?" 

Matthew felt the explosion of words in his mouth. "Good 
Godamighty," he said, loud and startled, with the effect of a 
huge cursing. "You want to show me land? Now? Now, when 
The Law is coming . . ." He stopped. He could not go on. 

"I told you," Crawford said. "They were coming this morning. 
But I talked to the marshal, and got him to wait until tomorrow. 
They'll be here tomorrow morning at ten o'clock. We've got 
until then." 

"Why did you do that?" Matthew said. "I don't need you 
to . . ." 

"Because I had to have one last chance," Crawford said steadily. 
"One more day before the shooting started." His face moved. 
"It wasn't easy to get them to hold off. Will you go with me 
now?" 

Matthew held it still with a shrewd hand, looking at it. This 
had to be a trick. He narrowed his eyes, studying Crawford. He 
seemed to be guileless, honest, concentrated on this old gambit 
;hat had proved so ineffective before. 

"I see what you're up to," Matthew said slowly. "You want 
to get me out of the cove so I can be arrested." 
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Crawford had not considered this kind of resistance. He was 
nonplussed by it, feeling unable to go on, to convince Matthew. 
He stood still, thinking furiously, feeling the tremble of a new 
failure beginning in him. "You promised," he said. "Remember 
when you promised? You said you'd go any time. You didn't say 
that you'd like it, you didn't even say you'd consider it. But you 
promised to go." 

"That was a long time ago," Matthew said. "The time's 
changed, now." 

"Listen," Crawford said. "This is the last chance. They'll be 
here tomorrow. Give me the last chance, at least/' He stopped, 
looking at Matthew. His voice was hard, blunt, unforgiving. "Or 
do you want to do the shooting? Like you wanted to shoot me?" 

Matthew was jarred by the words and, in the jarring, he felt a 
beginning softening. Out of all that was between them, the good 
feeling and the bad feeling, the dam, the TVA, and Arlis, out of 
their friendship and enmity, he owed Crawford at least this 
much. At least this last chance. He could feel the sleeplessness, 
the restlessness of last night, the moment of standing under the 
oak tree at dawn, and all the thinking that had been in him. 

"You're sure they're not coming today?" he said. 

"Yes," Crawford said, pressing his advantage. "I promise you 
that." 

Matthew turned his head. The men were gone back to the 
house now. He would not even have to tell them yet. He thought 
of the old man asleep in his room, and felt him suddenly remote 
again, peripheral, too aged and sunken for approach. He looked 
back at Crawford. 

"All right, son," he said gently. "I'll go with you. If you think 
it'll do any good. I don't want that shooting any more than you 
do." 

Crawford felt the leap of the new chance in him like a game 
fish. "Let's go," he said, turning. "Let's go right now." 



Chapter Twenty-Four 



"WHERE ARE WE going?" Matthew said, getting into the car. 

Crawford started the motor. "Let me show you instead of 
telling you. You'll have to see it for yourself anyway." 

Matthew shifted himself so that he could watch Crawford's 
face. "I've still got my gun," he said, putting his hand on the 
leather holster. "I just hope you're not trying to trick me." 

Crawford let in the clutch. "This isn't a trick," he said. "This 
is the real thing. I'm not fooling you, Matthew. I'm persuading 
you." 

Matthew smiled a wry smile. "How long is it now you've been 
trying to persuade me, Crawford?" 

"Too long," Crawford said. "You're a stubborn man, Matthew." 

Matthew looked at him again. Crawford was profiled over the 
wheel, intent on his driving. They went across the highway and 
down a dirt road on the other side, following the river toward 
the dam. Then the dirt road swung away from the river and 
began looping up the side of the mountain, climbing and climb- 
ing. Crawford shifted into second to make a heavy grade. For a 
short time they did not talk, listening to the pulling of the 
car. Crawford thought he would have to take low to make it 
but the car topped out on the shoulder of the mountain, slowing 
down but still pulling. He swung the car to the side of the road 
and stopped. 

"There it is," he said. "Chickasaw Dam." 

Matthew looked out the window of the car, down the long 
steep wooded slope. He could see the dam far below, a definite 
break in the river. The gray concrete powerhouse looked almost 
white from here in the sunlight. There was water banked behind 
the dam though the gates were still down. The swarm of working 
men had lessened now; there were only a few figures around the 
south embankment and in the switchyard beside the powerhouse. 
The dam was almost finished. Matthew wondered if Knox had 
already gone away. 

390 
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He looked back at Crawford. "Is this what you brought me to 
see?" he said, a trace of indignation rising in his voice. 

Crawford laughed. "No. It just happened to be on the way. 
Pretty, isn't it?" 

Matthew looked at it again. "Yes," he said ungrudgingly. 

Crawford studied the dam. "There it is," he said thoughtfully. 
"God laid down this valley here, and he hasn't done anything 
for it since. Nobody has done anything for it, even the people 
who've lived in it. You, Matthew " he turned his head, looked 
back again. "What have you done for the cove? You've lived 
there, used it, held it. But what have you done to make it better 
than it was before?" 

"I saved it," Matthew said stiffly. "I kept it." 

They sat silent until the rejection of the words had passed out 
from between them. It passed, for Crawford refused to take up 
the challenge of the voice. That was not his intention; not today. 

"It's raw-looking, now," Crawford said, still looking toward 
the dam. "But after the grass has had time to cover the scars 
of its building, it'll look as though it had always been there. It'll 
be impossible to imagine the river without the dam grown into 
its place. There'll be broad water, lake water, stretching up the 
river, up into the creeks and the coves, and the kids growing up 
then will never know that it was ever another way from the way 
it looks to them." 

Matthew did not answer. Crawford studied him. 

"There's the one thing that God forgot," he said slowly. "That 
dam men had to add it to the river, to make the river serve 
the purpose it was intended for. All up and down the river and 
its tributaries, the water is controlled in its flow, it's made to work 
at giving forth power for the benefit of the people." 

His voice was not pressuring on Matthew. It was quiet, 
thoughtful, and Crawford was remembering it all for himself. 
For a time, in his personal turmoil, he had forgotten it, in the 
battle with Matthew the antagonists had become Crawford and 
Matthew, not Matthew and the TVA. Now he was remembering 
again, feeling it full and rich and hopeful inside himself, and 
for the first time since he had begun to love Arlis Crawford was 
at peace with himself. He felt powerful in the peacefulness, 
triumphant. He looked at Matthew compassionately, wishing 
that he could give him the same certitude. And, perhaps, he 
could. 
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"We'd better go on," he said. "You'll want to get back." 

Matthew glanced at him in surprise. He had expected a sermon 
on this mountain, he had unconsciously braced himself against 
it. "Yes," he said. "Let's do it and get it over with/' 

Crawford started the car and drove on. He did not talk, and 
Matthew began to drowse with the quietness and the rhythmic 
motion. He had not slept last night and the tiredness was telling 
in him. He felt groggy, used-up, apathetic. He didn't care what 
happened, where they went, what Crawford had to say. 

At last Crawford turned away from the river, going deeper into 
the mountains, following a road paralleling a creek. The trees 
were close around them. Part of the way the creek had cut deeply 
into a rocky gorge and it flowed white-watered below them. They 
passed an old watermill, the stones of the still-existing waterchase 
blackened by the fires that had destroyed the log superstructure. 
The road became very rough and the car jounced in the ruts. 
There were no houses; only the rocks and the trees and the fast- 
running creek flowing turbulent down the tiny rock gorge to 
the river far below. They were below Chickasaw Dam now, in 
rougher country than the river area where Dunbar's Cove lay. 

Matthew roused up, interested now in whatever it was Craw- 
ford had in mind. Crawford grinned at him. 

"Well make it," he said. "It's a little rough. But we'll make it." 

A couple of miles farther on, Crawford turned off the road 
where the close-lying hills suddenly opened out around the creek. 
A smaller stream flowed to a juncture here, making a tiny cove. 
There were clearings among the trees, grown up in bush and 
briers. Crawford stopped the car and they could hear the sweet 
talking of the joining waters flowing quietly together in the 
little interval of peace. % 

"Well," Crawford said. "Here it is. What do you think of it?" 

Matthew was bewildered. He opened the door and got out to 
walk to the creek bank. He looked up and about and around 
him. 

"This . . . ?" he said. 

Crawford was out of the car. They stood alone in the little 
cove, Crawford and Matthew, friend and friend, enemy and 
enemy, father and son. 

"Matthew," Crawford said. "No man has ever laid his name on 
this cove. It's been government land since it was taken from the 
Indians. It's yours, Matthew. Yours if you want it." 
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Matthew stopped and grubbed up a handful of the soil. It was 
rich and black in his hand. He rubbed it with his fingers, 
remembering that so far this spring he had not yet found the time 
to turn his own soil. And he had sworn to make a crop in the 
cove this year, as well as building up the bulwark of the dam. 
He looked around again. 

This cove was smaller than the Dunbar by at least a third. 
But it was well watered and drained by the two creeks and the 
trees were thinly spaced so that clearing would be comparatively 
easy. Farther up the creek there was a high, drained, deep-green- 
cedared knoll where a house could be built. From the front 
porch a man would be able to look out upon all of his land. 

"Crawford," he said. "What would you do if a man told you 
you had to quit the TVA? What would you feel about that? 
Tell me honest now." 

Crawford looked uncertain. Then his face firmed. "If he 
offered me something better," he said. He looked at Matthew, 
took his gaze away, looked back again. "I should have found 
this cove in the first place, Matthew. I should have known what 
you needed. But I thought only of putting my idea into your 
head, not of strengthening and building your own. I only came 
taking, and not giving. But just look at it now, Matthew. It's 
rich and it's new, it's waiting for the labor of your hand. You 
can shape it the way you want it to be shaped/' His voice was 
eager, pressing. 

Matthew could feel the pull of it. It was a fresh land, just 
like Crawford said, and it was the first land he had ever seen 
outside of Dunbar's Cove that pleased his eye. 

"So I'm supposed to give up the generations that have gone 
into Dunbar's Cove, and start out new again. You want me to kill 
Dunbar's Cove for good and all, with just the hope that I can 
build something new and good in its place." 

"David Dunbar did it," Crawford cried. "You can, too. Maybe 
the old Dunbar's Cove has run its course. Maybe it's worn out 
now, tired, maybe it wants to rest." 

Matthew could feel the firming of rejection in him. "You want 
me to kill Dunbar's Cove," he said flatly. 

Crawford was beginning to be desperate, frustrated. He had put 
all that was left of his hope into this trip. He was continuously 
aware of ten o'clock tomorrow when the marshal would come into 
the cove, and men with guns would face men with guns. In- 
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stinctively, Crawford had held back from saying it. It takes a 
toughness to speak the truth to a man, especially a man you like. 
But he had done it once, shaking Matthew, wavering him in his 
purpose. Crawford could not hold back now. This was the last 
chance; there would never be another, for the time of the guns was 
too close upon them. 

"Do you think Dunbar's Cove will die without that land?" he 
said. The words sounded angry with their force though Crawford 
was not angry. Matthew whirled around, defensive against the 
weight of the voice. "It's a mighty small idea, Matthew, if that's 
true. But it won't die." 

Matthew started walking away from him. He didn't want to 
hear it. He wanted to put his hands over his ears to shut out the 
words the way that a child does. He kept himself from that futile 
gesture by an act of will. But he was walking away from Craw- 
ford, refusing to listen. 

Crawford followed him. 

"Dunbar's Cove is not in the land, Matthew. It's in you and 
as long as you hold it true, it'll keep on living. Why, you can get 
a new start, take the good of the old and put it with the good of 
the new to make a greater thing than before. There'll be a power 
line strung through here. You can use the TVA, that you think is 
your enemy, to make a better and a finer Dunbar's Cove than you 
ever dreamed of." 

"Shut up," Matthew said. "Shut up, Crawford." 

"The land is not Dunbar. It's just land. You are the Dunbar." 

"I said shut up." 

Crawford walked around in front of him. He thrust his face 
into Matthew's face. They stood panting as though the fight had 
been physical. Matthew stared into the eye-bulged face, feeling 
Crawford's breath on his own cheeks, and he wanted to move 
away from the too-near nearness. But he did not move. 

"You're the Dunbar, Matthew," Crawford said. "Not the earth, 
not the river and the trees and the creek and the buildings and 
the shape and slope of the hills. None of that means a thing. 
It's you." 

Matthew wavered. He took a step away from Crawford. But 
the wavering was in him, and the added distance did not help. 
Crawford did not even follow him but stood watching. Matthew 
involuntarily swept his eyes over the cove again, and the beauty 
of the new earth was an unexpected weakness in him. With the 
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him emerging. Instead of merely preserving and passing on, he 
would be commencing and constructing. He would be nearer to 
the primordial ancestor than any of the Dunbar men in between. 

"You know what you're saying, Crawford." He spoke it pain- 
fully. "All the time, you're saying, I've been believing in the 
wrong thing. You're saying I've wasted the substance of my life." 

Crawford's voice gentled. "No, Matthew. I'd never say that. All 
I'm saying is this: You've believed in the right thing you just 
pinned it down in the wrong place." 

Matthew was bewildered. The certainty of Dunbar's Cove had 
never been shaken in him. He had been weak before, and un- 
certain, and slow in rising to the challenge of his times. Though 
accepting the logic of Crawford's fervent belief in the TVA, even 
admitting that it could be good, he had never been seduced by 
that vision. During all the arguments, he had never been for a 
second unsure of the central fact of Dunbar's Cove. That had 
been the solid, real entity upon which he had hung the canvas 
of his life. Now, with the deep understanding, the true saying, the 
centerpole seemed fragile, breakable, bending, as it had never 
been fragile and vulnerable before. 

"Tell me . . ." he said. 

Crawford stepped close to him again. He touched with the 
fingers of his left hand on Matthew's right temple, very gently, 
but firmly. "Here, Matthew," he said. "It's here." 

Matthew turned away from him, and Crawford let him go. 
Matthew walked to the bank of the smaller creek and sat down on 
the ground, looking at the flowing water. It had been a long time 
since he had seen flowing water, for the creek that ran through 
the cove was low now, almost dry, pooled into sterile, muddy, 
fishless pools in the depths of its course. They looked like sloughs, 
barrow pits, instead of fresh clean running water. He picked up a 
handful of small rocks that had lodged high and nested in the 
bank some time long ago and began flipping them into the creek. 
The pebbles were like marbles in his hands, smoothed and flat- 
tened and smoothed over the years by the action of water and 
travel. He wondered where they had started from, in just which 
location they had erupted from the earth to wash down helpless 
to this rock nest in the small cove. He flipped them one by one 
into the water, starting them on their way again, and there was 
no telling where they would stop. Perhaps they would not stop 
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at all but keep on rolling and abrasing until they were worn 
away out of their individual forms into the anonymous earth 
again. 

When his hand was empty he rubbed it on his trousers leg to 
dry the damp moistness. He stood up. He could not sit here. 
There were duties. He firmed onto that. There were always 
duties, and his life was built on their acceptance and execution. 
That, at least, was one thing he could not lose. If he lost it, he 
would no longer be Matthew Dunbar. 

He walked back to where Crawford waited by the car, smoking 
a cigarette. Crawford watched him coming, searching his face for 
the vital change. But the face was still tight, hard, grim with the 
grimness of determination and tiredness and lack of restful 
slumber. 

"We'd better get back/ 1 Matthew said. 

His voice was low, passionless, and he spoke as though in the 
presence of the dead. Crawford could not find anything to say. 
He flipped the cigarette to the earth, ground it out carefully with 
the toe of his shoe, and looked down at the smear of pressure he 
had left on the grass. Then he went around the car to get behind 
the steering wheel. He stopped, looking over the hood of the car 
to Matthew standing on the other side. 

"I'll quit the TVA," he said. "I'll . . ." 

Matthew looked up at him, and smiled. It was the gentle smile 
that Crawford had not seen for a long time and with it there 
flowed between them suddenly that old sudden liking and under- 
standing and comradery they had known instantly upon first 
meeting. 

"I wouldn't ask you to do that, Crawford," Matthew said. 
"There's no need for it." 

They got in and Crawford backed the car, turning it, and 
drove out of the small cove. They were silent as the car jounced 
over the harsh ruts, back down the slope of the mountain where 
the creek purled white-watered through the rock gorge; past the 
burned-out watermill where once men had brought their corn 
to be ground on toll; all the way back until they crested out on 
the shoulder of the mountain, where they could see Chickasaw 
Dam below, they did not pass a word of communication between 
them. 

Crawford stopped, not wheeling the car out of the road but 
keeping it in position ready to go on. The dam was on his side 
of the car now and Matthew had to look over his shoulder. 
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Crawford sat silent. He was empty. There was no longer even 
failure in him, only the emptiness. His God had failed; or he had 
failed his God. It did not matter which. He was as useless as the 
old Civil War cannon that graced the courthouse lawn in town, 
mutely telling forth their spiked defeat. He took out his pack of 
cigarettes and offered one to Matthew. Matthew took it, and 
Crawford held the match. 

Crawford flung the spent match out the open window. "Well," 
he said. "They'll be raising the gates before long. Chickasaw is 
finished." It was reflective, without threat or finality or challenge. 

Matthew looked down toward the dam. He was impatient to 
get home for he knew suddenly that he must go to the old man. 
The words that Crawford had spoken were rattling inside him 
like the smoothed and worn pebbles from the creek bank he had 
held in his hand. Even if the old man had gone far beyond reach, 
even if there was no possibility of touching into him . . . He had 
to talk to him. It was, at this moment of time, as necessary to 
Matthew as breathing. 

But he did not show the impatience. "Yes," he said. He looked 
over Crawford's shoulder. "My boy helped build that/' he said. 
"He run a bulldozer. And now that Chickasaw's finished, he's off 
somewhere building some other darn." 

"It's a good work," Crawford said. "You can stand back and 
see the handiwork of your building. That's a fine kind of work 
to be doing." 

Matthew looked at him, and then away. "I guess it is," he said. 

Crawford turned, shutting the dam out of his sight. "Be care- 
ful, Matthew," he said. "Tomorrow. Don't get yourself killed." 

Matthew could not look at him. He felt a wave of affection 
move through him. This was a man of his mind, more than the 
sons of his semen. 

"One thing was forgotten for mankind," he said, his voice 
heavy. "There ought to be a place, once in a while, where a man 
could stop and see where he is. Then, if he wanted to, he ought 
to be able to go back and start over again, with the knowledge 
and the wisdom that he's gained. Maybe, under that rule, we 
could do better." He looked at Crawford. "But when a man sets 
his foot to a road, he's got to travel it out to the end. All he can 
hope is to gather up his learning and pass it on to them that come 
after. It's a little thing, so little it don't seem hardly worth the 
traveling. But that's all that any man can hope to do/' He looked 
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away from Crawford. "I'll be careful. As careful as they'll let 
me be." 

"Matthew," Crawford said. 

"Take me home, son," Matthew said abruptly, cutting it off. 
"Take me home." 

Crawford looked into his face. Then he started the car and, 
without either of them looking at Chickasaw again, they went 
on. Matthew sat stiffly in the seat beside Crawford, feeling his will 
pushing at the mechanical inertia of the car. The memory of the 
new cove that Crawford had shown him was already fading out 
of his mind and he was certain again with knowing the things he 
had to do, the road he had to follow. Love of the cove, of his 
father, of his sons and daughters, of Crawford they had nothing 
of urgency and commitment. There was only the duty and the 
demand, the path clear before him with an ending he could not 
see. He would not waver again in the journey. 

Crawford stopped the car before the bulwark of dam and 
Matthew got out quickly, his senses already turned inward 
toward the cove. He began walking away from Crawford, thinking 
about the old man. He would be in his chair beside the fire now, 
his breakfast eaten and digesting in his stomach. Now would be 
the time. 

Crawford put his head out of the car window, as though to 
speak. But Matthew was not listening. Crawford drew in his head 
again, wordless, and turned the car with a clashing of gears. He 
drove away, and Matthew was not aware of his going. 

The men were already working at the dam. He went on past 
them, toward the house. He stopped in the dogtrot for a moment, 
gathering himself. Then he opened the door into the living room 
that was the bedroom of the old man. 

It had been a long time since he had ceased coming to the old 
man. He paused just inside the doorway, looking toward the fire- 
place. The old man was asleep in his chair, dozing with the quick 
dozing tiredness of old age. Matthew approached him as though 
he were nearing the discovery of death. 

"Papa," he said. 

The old man did not stir, and Matthew put his hand on him, 
gently. "Papa." 

He felt the touch of the hand. He opened his eyes, blurry with 
age and sleep, and a quickening fear flowed through his old 
muscles. They never woke him now, night or day, and the urgency 
of the awakening stirred life in him. 
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"What is it?" he said in his whispering, breath-short voice. 
"What is it?" 

Matthew stood looking down at him. The face was sunken, the 
skin like white parchment stretched dry and tight over the high 
cheekbones, and there was a trembling in the flaccid lips. He 
looked like a stick doll, dry and brittle and easy to crack. But he 
was his father. And right now Matthew needed a father, even an 
old and vulnerable one like this. Watching him, Matthew felt 
that he could not hope for help from this quarter; the old man had 
given all that was in him to give years ago and now he was only 
an empty husk with the few vital functions and organs of living 
left to him. His mind was sunk deeply, irrevocably, into his own 
preservation so that he was hardly aware of the world outside 
the swell and intake of his lungs and the throb of his heart and 
the juices of his digestion. But he was all that was left; he was 
all that Matthew could find to turn to. 

Matthew sat down in a chair. "How have you been, Papa?" he 
said. 

But the old man was already dozing again, lulled by the bright 
warmth of the flames. His flaccid hands lay cupped together in 
his lap and his head was sunken, lowered, his mouth open show- 
ing the yellow, still-strong teeth. It was no use. Matthew stood 
up, prepared to go though he did not know where he was going. 

The old man struggled his head up to look at him with the 
milky blue eyes. "Fine, son," he said. "Fine." 

Matthew felt the desperation that was so familiar to him now. 
He could not communicate with him, either, no more than he 
could communicate with his own sons and daughters. He won- 
dered if the deep gulf laid down between the generations was to 
protect one from the other, the protection more valuable to the 
species than the help and the advice and the knowing that could 
have been transmitted more surely without the gulf. 

"Papa," he said. "I'm going to give up the cove. I'm going to let 
them have it." 

It was not true; the decision had not been made. He had only 
looked briefly, glancingly, at the possibility, shaken by the sight 
of the new cove and by the truthfulness of Crawford's talking. 
But he had not been able to endure the thought. Now he said the 
words, not because they were true but because he wanted to know 
how they would feel in his mouth, spoken out coldly in the deter- 
minative fixity of language. It had been a long time, anyway, 
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eating and sleeping and elimination. 

Perhaps it was the quickening of spring in his old blood, the 
bustle and the activity of men and building that he had noted; 
perhaps it was the thin flow of fear in him at having been 
awakened out of his sacrosanct resting. But, whatever the reason, 
the old man lifted his head, tautening the muscles of his neck 
into strings to support it, and looked at Matthew. 

"Give up the cove?" he said sharply. "What's this about giving 
up the cove?" 

Matthew was startled. He jerked forward in his seat, seeing the 
wary bright intelligence in his eyes, like the eyes of a squirrel, 
that had not been there for years. Seeing, he was glad; it was as 
though the day had freshened and brightened suddenly, the load 
lightened in him, for he could tell it now, he could talk it all out 
into his father's hearing. His father would hear, and he would 
listen, and then out of his lifetime of living he would know the 
answer, the one straight true and hard answer that Matthew had 
been unable to find. 

He leaned forward, his hands on his knees, looking into the old 
man's face. He began telling it from the very beginning, his voice 
slow and throbbing in the quietness of the room. The old man 
listened, holding his head high and taut, the muscles of his neck 
strained with the effort. 

The talking went on and on it took more of a telling than 
even Matthew had realized. He had said it before, once and again, 
here in this room; but he had been spilling the trouble into an 
unlistening ear and so it had not relieved him at all. But now the 
old man was listening. His face saddened and lightened with the 
turns of the tale, he wept old tears when Matthew told of Rice's 
dying Matthew realized then the old man had never understood 
until now who had been dead that day and his hands moved 
in a sympathetic working as Matthew told of building the dam 
alone to turn aside the creek out of the cove. 

Then it was done, purged out of him. He had told it all, up to 
the very end, through the night he had just passed, and the 
thinking, every bit of it up to the moment of waking the old man. 
He was purged, empty. He leaned forward anxiously to catch the 
returning voice; but deep down he was not anxious at all, he 
listened as he had in his youth when his father had taught him 
how to plow and plant and fish and lay the cured hay in the loft 
so it would not molder before it could be used. 
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It had been a long telling; perhaps too long. Or perhaps the 
weight of it was too heavy in the weakness of the old man. What- 
ever the reason, Matthew sat leaning forward, waiting for him 
to speak, and saw instead the brightness fading out of his eyes, 
the tension of attention go out of his muscles, and his head droop 
toward his chest again. He stared in shock, realizing that the old 
man had fallen into one of his sudden light dozes, sitting 
hunched, withered, fragile, in the chair, and it was as though 
Matthew had never told a word. 

Matthew was afraid to say more. He was afraid to open his 
mouth. But the smothering desperation swept up in him, making 
him force the old man, rouse him ruthlessly out of the weakness 
of his age. It was all somewhere inside the withered convolutions 
of his brain. And he must know. He must know. 

"Papa," he said, his voice urgent, desperate. "Papa. Tell me 
what to do. Papa . . ." 

The old man's head started lifting again. But he did not look 
at Matthew. He lifted his head, and Matthew could see the slow 
forced tautening of his muscles and his will. Matthew held his 
breath, waiting. The old man was trying. And if he could only 
say it out, just once, even in a muted whisper, Matthew would 
hear and obey. 

The lips moved, writhed flaccid over the sunken gums. "The 
cove," the old man said. "Dunbar's Cove . . ." 

Matthew could feel the straining in him, a hard straining, to 
hear and to understand and to obey. The old man firmed the 
movement of his mouth. He stood up slowly, uncertainly, from 
the chair. He wavered, tottering, and Matthew rose too, reaching 
out a hand to help him. But the old man motioned him away 
with feeble anger. He began moving across the broad reach of 
floor. The bed seemed very far away, so far he would never reach 
it in his lifetime. But he kept up his head, watching, his feet 
kept moving, and at last he achieved it. He sat down on the 
edge and fumbled his clothes from his body, until he wore only 
the long baggy underwear. That done, he rolled over released 
into the still-warm center where his body had lain before. His 
hands scrabbled for the covers, pulling them over him awkwardly, 
crookedly. Then he stopped, knowing he could not do more, that 
it would have to be enough. 

He looked up at his stricken son. He knew, far back in the 
crystal center of his mind where he could no longer reach with 
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his tongue; he knew it all, and he stared compassionately at his 
son. But he was an old man, and his understanding was beyond 
his own reach, and nothing was left. There was only one thing 
a thing of his, not of Matthew's that Matthew must understand. 

"Matthew," he said, feeling his voice weak, and he wondered if 
he could be heard at all. "Matthew." 

Matthew leaned over the bed, close to him, still having to be- 
lieve with a frantic belief that it would come to him out of the 
depths of the old man. "Yes, Papa?" he said. 

His father stared up at him. "It's time," he said feebly. 

"What, Papa?" Matthew said. "It's time for what?" 

The old man rolled his head on the pillow in a sudden agony. 
Then he stopped. He lay still and calm and deep in the bed. "I'm 
going to die," he said. "It's time for me to die now." 

Matthew stood over him. He had heard the words. He heard 
them over and over again, echoing in his mind, and he could not 
believe they were not the words he had sought as a thirsty man 
seeks water. They had to be. But they were not. 

He looked down at the old-man-his-father, feeling that he 
should be angry, he should be betrayed as he had been betrayed 
by his sons and his daughters. Somewhere deep inside him he had 
always believed, had still believed, that in the extremity of deci- 
sion the old man would come to his rescue. Now this last bulwark 
was gone forever. 

But he was not angry; he was not betrayed. He understood. 
He knew the springtime rousing, the opening, the awareness, 
coming into the old man, and finally the understanding. And he 
knew that the old man's answer to the understanding was the 
only answer, even in the spring, in his age and his weakness. He 
could only die. 

With gentle hands, with a gentleness Matthew had not known 
for too long, he moved and straightened the covers over the old 
man, making him more comfortable. "Go to sleep, Papa," he said. 
"Go on back to sleep now. Get your rest." 

The old man did not hear him. He straightened, feeling sud- 
denly the full impact of his tireless, sleepless night fall upon him. 
The fatigue dragged at his flesh, at his eyelids, and he could al- 
most feel the sensuous comfort of the sheets and the quilts, the 
closing out of his unwanted world behind the shield of sleep. 
But there was no time for sleeping. There would not be even that 
temporary shield before him. 
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There was no time for anything; not the dam, or the men, or 
the building, or Arlis, or the United States Marshal who would 
come down upon him tomorrow. There was only the dying, the 
dying that closed out everything outside this single room of the 
house. This was the only important thing in the world. 

Matthew brought a chair to the bedside and sat down in it. 
He began to wait with the old man. 



Chapter Twenty-Five 



ALL DAY Matthew did not move from the bedside. He sat quietly 
in the chair, smoking a cigarette occasionally, rolling them with a 
twist of his blunt, hard fingers. The old man was silent though he 
was awake part of the time, his eyes looking up at the ceiling as 
though he were not aware of Matthew's presence in the room. 
Then he would close them again and his only movement was the 
swell and ebb of his ribcage, taking in and driving out the air 
like a motor that will not stop. 

Once, Matthew got up and went into the kitchen. Miss Hattie 
was there, working, and Arlis was watching her, sitting at the 
table. Arlis left it all to Miss Hattie now, she did nothing at all 
but wait. She worked at the waiting as though it were a drudgery 
of labor. Miss Hattie stopped in her movement when she saw 
Matthew. 

"Sit down and have a cup of coffee," she said. 

"I can't now," Matthew said. He looked at Arlis again. But 
then he spoke to Miss Hattie. "Papa is dying, Miss Hattie." 

She put a hand to her face. "Dying?" she said stupidly, without 
understanding. Then she did understand. Arlis moved too, lifting 
her eyes to look at Matthew. 

"What's the matter with him?" she said. It was the first words 
she had spoken. "He was all right . . ." 

Matthew turned his head. "He decided it was time," he said 
slowly. "He understood at last that we might get moved out of 
the cove. So I reckon he figured he'd better do his dying right 
now." 

"You can't do that," Miss Hattie said in a harried voice. "You 
can't just lay down and quit." 

Matthew looked at her again. "Yes," he said quietly. "When 
you're old enough. When you're strong enough." 

There were no other words. Matthew hesitated. They were 
both so far away from him now that he could not touch them 
with his father-voice. But he had to try. 

"Don't feel bad about it," he said. "He's had everything a man 
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could ask for in this life. He'd have but a few years at best 
maybe not that long. So we've got to let him die in his own time 
and his own way. We've got to serve his needs, and wait with 
him, and not let him die alone." 

Miss Hattie looked at Arlis, as though hoping she would assume 
the household again. But Arlis did not move. She was waiting 
again. Waiting for Crawford. Miss Hattie looked back at 
Matthew. 

"What do you need?" she said. 

"Nothing," he said gently. "Nothing but time right now. All 
we can do is wait." He stopped. It was in them all now, death was 
in the house as real as though it were bodied forth in caskets 
and weeping and funeral trappings. Matthew moved his head. 
"I'll be in there," he said. 

The time went on, and it was a slow time. At dinner and at 
supper Miss Hattie brought the old man's plate and Matthew 
tried to make him eat. But he refused to do so; not by move- 
ment or word but by the negation of inertia. He did not listen to 
the sounds of their voices; his ears were turned toward the com- 
ing of death and they filtered out the call of humanness. 

Matthew ate, sitting in the chair, and after he had eaten he 
smoked another cigarette. He could hear the sounds of Miss 
Hattie in the kitchen, cleaning up, and from the front porch the 
voices of some of the men. The guarding and the guns were going 
on just as though he were there, the men shifting in the pattern 
of responsibility and relief. The only change was their quietness 
when they walked into the dogtrot to get a drink of water from 
the back porch; they had heard of the old man's dying and they 
trod softly, their voices muted. 

Matthew sat on. He was tired, quiescent, with only the waiting 
in him. He did not think about the dam, or Crawford, or about 
the small lovely cove they had visited today. He only waited, 
giving the old man his time to die in, and he did not care 
that each tick of the cheap alarm clock on the mantel brought 
ten o'clock tomorrow that much nearer. He was not aware of the 
gun around his waist, sagging the cartridge belt. 

After finishing in the kitchen, Miss Hattie tiptoed into the 
room. "I'll sit for a while," she said. 

Matthew shook his head. "Go to bed, girl. You'll need the 
rest." 

She looked at him. "Don't you want me . . . ?" 
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He shook his head again, and she started on. His voice stopped 
her at the door. "Have you seen anything of Mark?" 

"No." She shook her head. "He didn't eat supper. I haven't 
seen him since this morning." 

"He ought to be here/' Matthew said. He shook himself. 
"Well, he'll be back for breakfast, I reckon. Go on now." 

She went away. Matthew stood up, moving his muscles that had 
been too long still, and leaned over the old man. He did not 
need to; he knew that he was still alive. He could hear the whis- 
tling suction of his breath, in and out, in and out, as regular and 
shallow as the tick of the clock. He sat down in the chair again. 

The cove was very quiet around them. There were no longer 
frogs along the creek bank to sound mournfully into the night 
with their booming. Once he heard a distant hoot-owl but that 
only added to the silence, it did not break it. Under the house 
there was a flutter and fussing of hens and then they quieted 
again, and that did not break the silence either. 

He sat alone until nearly midnight before his vigil was inter- 
rupted again. He heard the door open and looked up to see Arlis. 
Her face was pale, white, drawn. 

"Papa," she whispered. "Get some sleep now. I'll sit with him." 

Matthew had not expected her coming. She had withdrawn so 
completely, leaving all the work to Miss Hattie, concentrating 
her energies into waiting for Crawford. 

"You don't have to," he said gently. 

She bowed her head before him. "I want to," she said. "It's my 
duty, too." 

He watched her, a softening in him. "Go on with your wait- 
ing," he said. "We can tend to this." 

She came to the bedside to look down at the old man. In the 
yellow lamplight he looked already dead, his nostrils flaccid, his 
eyes sunken in his head. His mouth lay open, slack, showing the 
yellowed teeth. But the sound of his breathing whistled steadily 
in the room. She turned around toward Matthew. 

"I laid it down on Miss Hattie and walked away from it," 
she said. "I didn't have no call to do that. I ..." She stopped. She 
could not say what she felt. There were no words in which to 
phrase it, and it was a small tragedy that she could not tell 
Matthew the refreshing surge in her of strength and bearance. 
She felt as though she had risen strongly out of a sickbed into 
life again, still feeling the wasting fever in her limbs but thinking 
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now not about the fever but about the living that would go on 
after it. 

But Matthew knew. Love was still a steady flame in her. Craw- 
ford would come, one of these days soon, and then she would 
depart with him. That was not the burden of her fumbling words. 
She meant only even in his own mind he could not word it. 
But he knew. 

He did not want to leave the old man. He wanted to be here, 
for at any moment the old man could conquer the on-and-on 
of his body. And he must be here at that instant when the old 
man would draw back on the threshold of death, and be afraid. 
But he stood up, relinquishing the chair. 

"All right," he said. "Just for a little while. Just while I get 
some fresh air." 

She sank into the chair in his place, looking up gratefully. He 
smiled down at her, putting his hand for a second on her cheek. 
She had always been ruddy, vigorous, high-colored; now she was 
so pale she looked sallow in the lamplight. 

"He'll come," he said. "We both know that, don't we?" 

He took his hand away and went out into the cool freshness of 
the night air. Some of the men were there, the glowing ends of 
cigarettes in the dark, and they watched him as he walked to the 
edge of the porch to stand looking toward the dark spread of the 
oak tree. 

"The old man," one of them ventured. "Is he . . ." 

"He's still among the living," Matthew said. "I don't know 
how long . . ." 

The sounds of conversation stirred conversation in them. 
"What's he dying of?" one of the men asked. "Day before yester- 
day I saw him and he seemed . . ." 

"He's dying of an act of the will," Matthew said harshly. "He's 
dying because he wants to die." 

The fateful mysterious enveloping of the words hung heavy 
in the air, silencing them. They felt strange, twitchy, they shifted 
uneasily where they sat. This was a night that would be re- 
member into tale and legend, this wilful dying of an old old 
man on a burgeoning spring night. They watched in awe, their 
faces all turned quickly one way, as a falling star arced briefly 
across the sky. Every night, almost, there were falling stars. But 
every-night had not in it this uneasy premonition of fate and 
death, and the star would be remembered, too. 
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"Let me know when you need me," John said quietly. "You'll 
have to get some rest yourself, Matthew." 

Matthew turned to look at John through the darkness. He had 
completely forgotten about him. But John was his brother; he 
was the seed of those old withered loins, too. I'm just one of the 
Dunbars, Matthew thought, the thought a comfort to him. I'm 
not alone. 

"I'll let you know/* he said. 

One of the other men cleared his throat. "Did you settle any- 
thing while you were gone today?" His voice came hesitantly, 
apologetically. 

"No," Matthew said. "They'll be here at ten o'clock tomorrow." 

They wanted to ask him more, but his voice forbade it. He 
looked down toward the dam, the laborious bulwark of his days, 
the hard work for which he had abandoned this year's crop. They 
ought to call it Dunbar's Folly, he thought, when they tell the 
story. And yet it had been yet it still was his only hope. He 
turned around and went back into the house, their faces turning 
with him. 

"Go on now," he told Arlis. "I'll need you here in the morning, 
while I'm busy at the dam. So get your sleep now." 

She rose, grateful with the promise of his need, and went away. 
He sat down in the chair again, settling himself into the watch. 
He was no longer tired; he was no longer anything, except a vast 
patience and time-giving to the old man his father. 

After a while, John came in and sat with him. They waited 
side by side without talking, brother and brother, and Matthew 
thought of Mark again. He asked John, his voice low, and John 
answered, in the same tone, that he did not know, he had not 
seen him. Then, after an hour, two hours, John went away. 

It was in the small ebbing hours when death is nearer to us 
all before the old man moved. First he coughed, a startling sound 
in the hushed room. Matthew started up in the chair, and the old 
man's head turned feebly toward him. 

"Matthew?" he said. 

"I'm here, Papa," Matthew said. 

He leaned tensely, listening. The house was very quiet around 
them. The men were sleeping, on pallets on the porch and in the 
old rooms of Jesse John and Connie, Rice and Knox. The two 
girls were asleep too, the whole cove, and the deepness of silence 
was complete. The old man's hand groped across the covers and 
Matthew took it, feeling it cold and pallid in his own warmth. 
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"It's taking a long time," the old man whispered. "Too long." 
"Don't talk, Papa," Matthew urged. "You don't have to talk." 
His head rolled on the pillow and Matthew thought, He's close 
to it now. He looked toward the door, wondering if he ought to 
call the others. But he did not move. The old man was trying to 
say something, and he leaned closer to hear the whispering. 
"Bedpan," the old man was saying. "Bedpan." 
Matthew hurried. He had to go into the kitchen to get it, 
and he knocked over fruitjars in finding it. Then he came back 
into the living room and folded the quilts back. He unbuttoned 
the old man's winter underwear and put his hand into the small 
of his back, lifting him so he could slip the bedpan underneath. 
The old man lay arched over the vessel, and Matthew put the 
quilts back into place so he would not get cold. 

The sounds of his evacuation were loud, gross and vital in the 
silence of the dying. Matthew waited until he was finished, then 
took the bedpan out from under him. The loose passage was 
stinking, obtrusive in his nostrils, and it sloshed in the wash of 
urine as he hurried outdoors. He dumped the bedpan in the 
outhouse and paused at the well to draw a bucket of water to 
wash out the vessel. Then he hurried, half-trotting, into the 
house. 

The old man was quiet again now, flaccid, almost lifeless. His 
lungs still whistled the harsh insuck and expiration of life. 
Matthew touched his hand again, feeling it cold and stiff, and the 
old man's fingers curled tightly around his own, holding on. 
Matthew sat stiffly, not moving from the awkward position he 
had been in when the old man had seized on him. 

When dawn came he was still living. Matthew had not ex- 
pected it; he had heard the breath fade and fade and then come 
back again stronger, only to fade again. It was as though the old 
man's body refused to quit, refused to give up, even in the face 
of his own will. He did not speak to Matthew again but fought 
his silent battle with himself, moving occasionally, his hand 
tightening on Matthew's for a few minutes and then slackening 
again. 

It was at dawn that Matthew felt the change. He was not 
struggling any longer. He seemed to sink away into his body, 
withdrawing, closing shutter after shutter behind him, and his 
hand did not grip at Matthew. Matthew stood up, looking at 
him. His face was peaceful, closed. It was as though he had found 
a new way to achieve death, the true way this time, opening to 
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death as to a lover, ^v. r u** 5 * passively instead of struggling to 
drag it into the body. But it was a slow conquest; when the sun 
struck the first ray of light into the room he was still breathing. 

With the sun, life stirred again. The men were up and washing 
on the back porch, they were in the kitchen with coffee and sub- 
dued voices, there was the rattle of skillet and plates. John and 
Miss Hattie and Arlis tiptoed into the room one by one to look 
upon the old man, and at Matthew's gray face, and then they 
went away. 

Matthew felt he would not die, now, until the night came 
again. He would last through this day at least. But he could not 
be sure and so he didn't move, refusing relief. It's taking a long 
time, he thought patiently. Too long. Ten o'clock would come 
now before the next ebbing, and he must brace himself, in the 
midst of duty and dedication to the purpose of dying, against 
the onslaught from outside the cove. 

It came sooner than he had expected. There was the warning 
blast of a shotgun down on the road and Matthew lifted his 
head, listening. He stood up, hearing feet running toward the 
house after an interval of tense silence, and then the clatter on 
the porch, and a voice calling. 

He went to the door and opened it. 

"Uncle Matthew," Ralph said. "There's a man down there to 
see you. That Crawford Gates fellow." 

It was still too early. It was not yet ten o'clock. Matthew knew 
what Crawford wanted, what he would say, he could pattern the 
words in his own mind. 

"Tell him I'm too busy," he said. "I can't come now." 

Ralph went away, and he turned inside the room again to sit 
at the bedside. The men finished eating and started down the 
dogtrot. Matthew met them at the living-room door, his voice 
stopping their movement, swinging their faces to watch him. 

"They'll be here soon," he said in a quiet, still voice. "Keep 
your guns handy. I'll be down there before it's time." 

They went on, Matthew watching them go. He went back to 
sit in the chair, feeling a slow coil of tension winding tight in 
him. The peacefulness of the night was gone, the pressures of the 
day building up like the sunlight through the broken clouds of 
morning. Arlis came into the room and Matthew gave her the 
chair, going into the kitchen, knowing that he would need break- 
fast. 

He sat down at the table, rubbing his hand over his bearded 



face. For two nights, now, he had not slept. But he was not tired. 
He was beyond tiredness, beyond any feeling in his bones and 
muscles or in his mind. He waited until the plate was set before 
him and then he ate, not with appetite but with the same dogged 
duty and dedication with which he faced everything now. He 
ate slowly, thoroughly, cleaning his plate with a biscuit-half and 
drinking the last cooling swallow of coffee from the cup. He 
stood up and took the pistol out of his pocket, checking the 
loads. He started into the living room again, that had become the 
dying room now. But before he reached the door the last telling 
blast of a shotgun rang through the cove. 

He had known it was coming; but still it was a shock in him. 
He stopped in the living room, looking toward the old man, 
knowing that it was necessary to go and yet not wanting to. The 
dying was important now, and here was where he needed to be 
until it was finished. But he could not. He could only hope to do 
it quickly and return before . . . 

He touched Arlis on the shoulder saying, "I've got to go. Call 
me if ... call me, no matter what." 

Then he went out into the dogtrot and hurried away to duty. 
The men were already spaced out along the dam, lying down, 
their guns in their hands. I'm asking a lot of them, Matthew 
thought. An awful lot. Beyond, he could see the cluster of cars 
in the head of the cove, and the men, behind the cars as though 
fearful of shots coming in their direction. Ralph hurried over the 
shoulder of ridge, coming from the road where he had been 
standing guard, running with the shotgun held out in front of 
him. He flung himself down near Matthew. 

"I think we're all here now," he said, his voice panting. "I 
didn't see anybody else coming." 

Matthew inched up the face of the dam to look at the men 
near the cars. There were four of them, in addition to Crawford. 
One of them carried an odd-looking weapon that Matthew did 
not recognize as a tear-gas gun. As he watched, they spaced out 
and began walking toward him. There was a tall, heavy-set gray 
man in the lead. Lying against the face of the dam, watching over 
it, Matthew felt a tightening of his guts. He turned his head and 
saw Ralph edging his head over the top of the dam. He waved 
his hand fiercely and Ralph slid down again, out of sight. 
Matthew looked back at the advancing men. 

"All right," he said. His voice was calm, dear, loud. "That's 
far enough right there." 



They stopped. The gray man made a step, then two, ahead of 
the rest and Matthew took the gun into his hand, thinking that 
he was going to come on. But then he stopped, too. Things seemed 
to happen slowly, with a retarded motion, in the hot bright 
spring sunlight of the fresh morning. 

"Mr. Dunbar," the tall man out there said. "I'm United States 
Marshal Wilson. It's my duty to evict you from this government 
property. I waited until ten o'clock today, like I promised Mr. 
Gates. Are you ready to give up the cove?" 

Matthew watched him, feeling a deep reluctance to start the 
violence and the shooting and, perhaps, the bloodshed. There was 
a stiff breeze blowing and broken clouds scudded overhead, wash- 
ing them in sunlight and shadow in quick alternation. During the 
brief intervals of sunlight the cove was brilliantly green with 
spring. It was too beautiful a day for violence, for even the 
promise of violence and yet here it was. Matthew thought of 
the old man lying in his bed. He might stir again, saying Matthew 
and Matthew would not be there to answer, Here I am, Papa. 

"I need a little more time," he said cagily. "If you can give me 
one more day." 

Marshal Wilson studied him. Crawford stared over his shoulder 
into Matthew's face. "Will you promise to give up the cove peace- 
fully, then?" Crawford asked. 

Matthew shifted his eyes to Crawford's face, then looked back 
quickly at the marshal. "I won't promise a thing," he said. He 
added stubbornly. "I need one more day." 

"Why?" the marshal asked bluntly. 

Matthew moved his head in a jerking motion toward the house. 
"My daddy is dying up there." 

The words stopped them. But suspicion moved in the marshal's 
eyes. "If you'll give me your solemn promise . . ." 

Matthew shook his head. 

"Then what's the difference between today and tomorrow?" 
the marshal said. "No use putting it off." 

Matthew had not believed it would work. But he had had to 
try. He turned to go back behind the bulwark of the dam. 
Crawford's voice reached urgently out to him. 

"Matthew. Let me take Arlis. Let me get her out of there, at 
least." 

Matthew stopped, and turned. "She's sitting with her grand- 
daddy," he said softly. "I doubt if she'd come now." 

He waited, but Crawford did not say anything. They looked at 
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each other, with equal helplessness. Matthew thought, Here it is. 
There's no more time, now. Here it is. The few steps needed to 
achieve the shelter of the dam seemed to take a long time. Things 
were moving very slowly. Perhaps the slow-motion came from all 
the men's reluctance to reach the point of violence, as though if 
they thought slowly enough and decisioned slowly enough and 
moved slowly enough something would happen to break the 
chain of circumstances before it solidified into action. In the few 
steps, Matthew had time to think of the fight with Mark, how 
he had swarmed instantly with young hotheadedness off the porch 
to fight Mark and how that second of action had adumbrated into 
all thereafter. He had time to wonder if there would ever be any 
measurement of this moment of action, either, if they could ever 
segregate its effects and beginnings out from all their lives. 

When he reached the top of the dam, he heard Ralph cry out, 
and the dull explosive pop of a gun like a wet firecracker. He 
whirled around, lifting his pistol out of the holster in the same 
movement. The man with the odd-shaped gun had crept up 
during the talking, coming up near in the shelter of trees, and 
he was just lowering his weapon from his shoulder. There was a 
hiss of sound and then a dull plop beyond the dam. 

"Stop that man," Matthew yelled, jumping off the dam. John 
rose up, snapping a shot, and the deputy ducked away from them. 
Behind Matthew gas poured whitely from the shell. But it had 
gone beyond them, and the gas was being torn rapidly away by 
the hard breeze. 

One of the men coughed. "What is that stuff?" he said, his 
voice panicky. "What are they trying to do . . ." 

Matthew caught a choking whiff in his nostrils. "Tear gas," he 
hollered. "Get it into your lungs and you'll cry your eyes out 
like a baby. Put your face down into the dirt and breathe through 
it." 

They did as they were told, quickly. Matthew edged up the 
face of the dam to keep a look-out. He coughed, once, and his 
eyes watered. But the gas was too thin in the wind-stirred air to 
do much damage. Matthew reached down and took the deer rifle 
from the man next to him. He reared up into sight on the dam, 
his voice roaring out at his enemies. 

"Trying to trick me," he yelled. "Say you're coming out to talk 
and then . . ." He snapped the rifle to his shoulder and shot out 
the windshield of one of the cars, the deputies ducking and 
sprawling out of sight at his sudden movement. The sound of the 
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rifle was a flat, hard, nasty crack. Then he had to laugh it had 
been Crawford's car he had aimed at. 

It stopped, then. It stopped, as though they were all, even the 
marshal, shocked at the sudden shooting. Matthew moved his 
head cautiously, looking for the deputy with the tear-gas gun. 
He could not see him, and he was worried. He looked behind 
him at the shell that had been fired. There was only a wisp of 
gas left, low on the ground, tearing at the edges from the wind. 
"All right," he said. "You can come up for air now." 

He heard Arlis' voice from the house. He twisted around, a 
sudden sick feeling in him, thinking, He's dead. He died while 
I ... 

"Papa," Arlis called, her hands cupping her mouth. "Papa. 
Come quick." 

He dropped down off the face of the dam, beckoning to John. 
"I've got to go to the house," he said rapidly. "If they move in 
on you, start shooting. You've got to hold them until I can get 
back." He looked into John's white face. "Can you do it? You'll 
have to decide when to fire the first shot." 

John nodded. 

"I'll be back as quick as I can." 

There was no time for any more. He ducked, running along 
the face of the dam. He did not want the marshal to know that 
he was gone. He skirted along the close-in ridge and came up 
behind the chicken-house, running. He went through the dog- 
trot and stopped, seeing Arlis still standing on the porch, shading 
her eyes down toward the dam. 

"Arlis," he said urgently. 

She turned, startled. 

"What is it?" 

"He's calling for you," she said. "He . . ." 

Matthew did not wait to hear any more. He opened the door 
into the living room, seeing Miss Hattie standing beside the bed, 
her hands wringing at each other. The old man's head was turn- 
ing fretfully on the pillow. Matthew leaned down to him. 

"Papa?" he said. "Papa?" 

The old man's eyes opened slowly, very slowly and heavily. 
"Matthew?" he said, his voice querulous, whispery. 

"Yes, Papa," Matthew said patiently. "I'm here." 

"Stay with me, son," the old man whispered. "Stay . . ." His 
eyes closed again, cutting off the thread of voice. 

Matthew sank into the chair. He looked at Arlis and Miss 
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Hattie, inclining his head toward the kitchen. They went away 
at his nod, leaving them alone. Matthew turned his attention 
back to his father, narrowing on him, concentrated, and not 
even unconsciously was he listening for the violent sound of a 
shot from the head of the cove. That was unimportant, incon- 
sequential, beside this dying. The old man's hand moved feebly 
on the faded patchwork brilliance of the quilt and Matthew 
took it in both his own. The old man smiled, his lips lifting 
quiveringly over his shrunken gums, and he was placid again, 
peaceful. 

Matthew did not know how long he waited. They were com- 
pletely at peace, as though even the men at the dam knew the 
imminence of death; the cove was still, and held its breath, waiting 
on the old man. Not a sound, not a creak or settle of the old 
house or the obtrusive blast of a shot, broke the dead-of-night 
quiet. 

Matthew did not know when the old man died. He lay qui- 
escent with the steady rattle and husk of his breathing, com- 
pletely at peace, not willing death but subordinating his will 
to the fact of death: In one of the seconds the thready husk and 
rattle stopped, Matthew sitting on, holding the hand, for a beat 
of undetermined time afterward before he became aware that 
the sound of his living had ended. 

Matthew lifted his head, startled, as though he had been yelled 
at. And he knew. He stood up and leaned over the old man, put- 
ting his head down flat on his thin chest to listen for the beat 
of his heart. Stillness answered him. Matthew straightened. 
Gently he took the arms and crossed them on the breast. He did 
not feel anything; only the release that his withered father must 
have known himself. Matthew had borne as heavily as the old 
man the burden of dying. He took out his leather purse and 
fumbled two half-dollars from its depths with clumsy fingers. 
He stroked the eyelids closed they were half-open, showing the 
white dead glare of eyeball and put the coins on them to weight 
them down. 

Then he turned from the bed, going to the kitchen door and 
opening it. Miss Hattie and Arlis looked up at him in the instant 
of appearance, and Matthew regarded them gravely. "Children," 
he said. "Your grandfather is dead." 

He watched them, to see if they would need him. But they 
only sat under the impact, sudden though expected as the news 
of death is always sudden. Then they put their heads down on 
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the table and wept. They were all right. Matthew let the door 
close before him. He walked through the living room, not look- 
ing at the bed, and now he was listening for the shot, holding 
his breath to hold it back as though it would surely come now 
that the dying was finished. But he walked out of the house 
without the sound of it in his ears, and toward the dam without 
the sound of it in his ears, the men turning to watch him. He 
went straight to John, not trying to hide himself away from the 
marshal and his deputies, walking upright in target-sight. 

"John," he said gently. "Your daddy is dead. He died just a 
few minutes ago." 

He saw John's face twist. He looked away from him toward 
another man, a first cousin. 

"Walter," he said. "Will you go up to the house and tend to 
him? Wash him and shave him and . . ." 

"Of course, Matthew," Walter said. He handed his gun to 
another man and walked quickly away. 

Matthew looked over the top of the dam toward the cars. He 
took a deep breath. He walked up the dam, moving upright up 
the slope and upright down the slope and went on toward the 
marshal and his men, seeing Crawford standing up to watch 
him and then dropping down out of sight again. The marshal 
stood up, too, stepping away from his shelter. 

"What do you want now?" he said in a steely voice. 

Matthew ignored him. "Crawford," he said. "You did make 
me a true promise yesterday, didn't you? I can buy that cove you 
showed me." 

"Yes," Crawford said. His voice lifted in gladness. "I put down 
a binder payment for you myself. The government's selling that 
land, and I wanted to be sure . . ." 

Matthew did not listen to the rest. He turned his face back 
to the marshal. "Marshal Wilson," he said with dignity. "If you'll 
give me the time to bury my dead, and get my plunder ready 
for moving, I'll surrender the cove." 

"Matthew," Crawford said, his voice choked like crying. But 
he could not weep, a man standing among men. He could only 
say out the single word, "Matthew," taking a step toward him. 

Matthew kept on watching the marshal. 

"Of course," Marshal Wilson said. There was relief in his 
voice. "All the time you need . . ." 

Matthew could look at Crawford then. "Go to Arlis, son," he 
said. "She needs you. Go on, now." 
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Crawford left, Matthew's words releasing him like an arrow. 
He could not run to her, not with the men watching. But he 
walked very swiftly into the cove that had been denied him for 
so long now. 

Matthew remembered the weight of the gun on his hip. He 
unbuckled the belt and took it from around his waist, holding 
the bolstered gun in one hand. He turned around, looking to- 
ward the dam. 'Tut down your guns, men," he called. He felt 
a tightness in his throat, a tight grip as though something deep 
in him was trying to choke off the words. But he cleared his 
throat, and it was only a temporary clog in his speech. "Put down 
your guns. It's all over now." 



Chapter Twenty-Six 



THEY COULD NOT find Mark. When Matthew thought again to 
inquire about him, no one could remember having seen him. 
They searched the house, without success, and then Matthew 
thought to go to the barn to see if he had taken whiskey from 
the keg. When he opened the crib door the harsh odor of whiskey 
assailed him and he saw the keg lying on its side, all that was 
left of Knox's last run of whiskey spilled out on the floor. Mark 
was there, too, sprawled half-buried in the unshucked ears of 
corn. 

Matthew climbed into the crib and turned him over. At first 
he was afraid that Mark was dead, he handled so limply. Then 
he saw that he was only stupefied by the whiskey; the tin cup 
still lay loosely in his hand. 

"Mark," he said. "Mark!" 

Mark did not stir. Then he opened his eyes blurrily, looking 
up at Matthew. His mouth moved, but he did not say anything. 
Matthew tugged at him, making him sit up. 

"Mark!" he said sharply. "Papa is dead. Papa died a while 
ago." 

Mark's head lolled loosely and he began crumpling down 
again. Matthew let him go, standing up and looking at him, 
feeling the sorrow of his condition. Then, with infinite patience 
and gentleness, he worried him up and out of the crib, all the 
way to the well where he dumped water on his head, sobering 
him enough to get him in the house and into his bed. Mark went 
to sleep without ever knowing that his father would be buried 
that day. 

They buried the old man very simply. There were not many 
people living nearby now so there was only the immediate family, 
the men from the dam who were mostly Dunbar too, and Craw- 
ford. The preacher came to say the words. In spite of the hurry, 
Matthew had insisted on that. 

They buried the old man very simply, that same afternoon. 
There was no ceremony in the house, as with Rice's funeral. 

418 
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Instead they went directly to the family burying ground where 
the men had dug a grave with shovels that only yesterday had 
been throwing up the worthless dam-bulwark at the head of the 
cove. For the second time in a year, Matthew followed behind 
the wagon again, walking with the same slow stubborn pace and 
holding-off that had been in him with Rice. This is the way of 
families; for a long time, now, since his wife had died, it had not 
been necessary to visit the burying ground except for the yearly 
housekeeping chores. And now, twice in less than a year, he had 
walked here in dignity and sorrow. 

With him were Miss Hattie and Arlis and Crawford. Arlis and 
Crawford walked together, Arlis clinging to his hand as though 
she could not bear him more than an arms-length away. When 
the wagon went through the broken wire fence the men in over- 
alls at the graveside removed their hats, standing away as though 
their sweaty presence would contaminate the ceremony when 
the others had had the opportunity to bathe and change into 
their Sunday clothes. 

A thought occurred to Matthew and he turned to Crawford. 
"The water won't come this high, will it?" he said. 

Crawford shook his head. "No. It'll cover about half-way up 
the slope." He looked at Matthew. "The TVA will move your 
graves, though, if you want them to. Anywhere you say." 

Matthew looked at the roughhewn fieldstone tablets. He shook 
his head. "No," he said. "Let them stay." 

The men lifted the coffin from the wagon and placed it by 
the grave. The small group lined themselves along both sides 
of the open grave, Matthew and Miss Hattie and Arlis and Craw- 
ford on the side away from the closed coffin, with the preacher 
standing at the head. Wind ruffled the leaves of his Bible with 
a small intimate tearing sound. He spoke the words softly, easily, 
with long practice. There was so little to say, Matthew thought 
under the words. The old man had lived a long life, and he 
had lain down in his bed to die, and he had died as he had wished 
because Matthew had found the necessary strength to give him 
the time for dying. He looked at his female children standing 
on each side of him. The old man had been remote from them; 
they could remember him only latterly in his worn rocking chair, 
withered, withdrawn, never a part of their life but only a 
reckoned presence in the house. But they wept for him, and 
Matthew felt that it was right they should do so. He himself 
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could remember the days of his strength and vigor, he had even 
carried the memory and the need of that strength and vigor on 
beyond the time of its existence. And yet he did not weep. He 
only stood and listened while the preacher read the words, and 
then he watched while the coffin was lowered on plowlines, and 
he took the shovel into his shovel-worn hands to drop the first 
load thudding on the coffin. He relinquished the shovel, not to 
Arlis or to Miss Hattie but to Crawford, who gravely did the 
same and helped Arlis blinded through her tears. Miss Hattie 
was the last and then the kirfsman took back the instrument of 
burial, allowing them to turn away. 

Matthew waited, as was necessary, until the grave was filled. 
He was asked gently, in the customary embarrassment of words, 
about tromping the grave. For a brief instant he felt as though 
he had been translated back to the burial of Rice and a sudden 
clog of grief tore in his throat. And then the time cleared and 
he nodded his head, saying, Yes, he thought it should be done. 

While he waited, he walked up and down the short rows of 
graves, looking at the headstones. Rice was still without one, 
and surely now this spring he would find time for his, and for 
the old man's. And before they moved he must string bright new 
wire so that in their absence cattle would not graze among the 
tombstones. He saw that they were waiting for him, the grave 
covered and heaped and raw now, and he came back to accom- 
pany them down the hill. He stopped beside the grave, looking 
down. Without knowing he was going to do it, he sat down on 
the earth beside the grave. He put his hands over his face and 
cried as a child cries, the sobs hard and racking in him, open 
and unashamed, in the way a man never cries except in the utter- 
most stress of his life. 

They were embarrassed. They clustered away from him, leav- 
ing him alone by the grave, waiting beyond the fence without 
looking at him. He put a hand on the grave, clutching up a fistful 
of the earth and holding it, sitting on the ground and weeping. 

It was soon over, as the turbulence of a thunderstorm ends, 
leaving the air cleaner and sweeter for its passing. Matthew stood 
up. He looked down at the small clutch of soil within his grasp 
and then he opened the hand and spilled it back to earth again. 
He walked to join the others. 

"Come on," he said. "We've got a lot of work to do if we aim 
to get moved. I want to get a crop into the ground this year." 



There were a great many things to be done, decisions and 
choices to be made, a kind of planning that Matthew had never 
faced for he had never contemplated the prospect of moving 
from the cove. The incredible complexity was staggering; he had 
to think about stock and feed and household furniture, he had 
to empty out old storerooms that had not been touched in years, 
paring down and throwing away the useless that had only the 
value of time, like plowstocks that had not been used since the 
years of his father, and old dark faded family portraits in broken 
frames. He had to think about how they would live until he 
could build a house in the new cove, and planting a crop, in 
spite of late moving and new-ground clearing, for he couldn't 
afford to miss. an entire crop year, and the fact that a new barn 
would have to come before living quarters for he had the stock 
and the feed and the weather to think about. 

"If there was time, the TVA would let you move these build- 
ings," Crawford told him. "But there isn't time now. We'll have 
to think of something else." 

"What about a tent?" Matthew said. "We could put down a 
floor for it and, by laying-by time, I could get a house built." 

He went to town and found a big tent. It cost a lot more than 
he thought it should. But he bought it, anyway, for it was the 
only solution; they couldn't sleep out on the ground. 

He hired the men who had worked for free in building the 
dam to move it away from across the road so he could get in and 
out with his car. And while he was about it he took them up the 
creek to the first small dam he had built by himself, tearing it 
down and letting the creek flow through the cove again. It felt 
good to see the water leaping down the old channel toward the 
river. He and Crawford alone spent half a day stringing new wire 
around the burial plot, Crawford leaning tautening on the wire- 
stretchers while Matthew drove home the staples. 

Decisions. Plans. Doing. Matthew worked from daylight to 
dark, lying down at night with a fine welcome tiredness in his 
bones, not from the work so much as from the necessary thinking 
in a new area. His mind had been grooved into the pattern and 
channel of the cove, bounded by the cove, and it was a tiding 
daily strain to think outside of it. But now it was necessary and 
so he slept well at night, waking up with an eager awakening 
into each new day. There was no time, no opportunity, to go 
beyond the immediate this day's work, the moving, how much 
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of a crop he could manage to get into the ground. And he was 
glad about that, too. 

Miss Hattie and Arlis helped, more than he had thought they 
could. Mark, when he arose from his bed, had listened silently 
to Matthew's recital of their father's dying. He had not expressed 
regret at his drunken absence. But it was in his face and now 
he spent a great part of each day sitting in the rocking chair 
where the old man had sat before, staring blindly into the low 
flickering of the spring-time fire in the hearth. 

Each afternoon Crawford came to the cove after his TVA 
hours. He would go first to Arlis, then he would hunt up Mat- 
thew and fall silently to the task beside him. There had been 
no discussion of the marriage, or of their impending departure. 
Once, though, Crawford let drop the fact that his work was al- 
most finished too, that they were only closing out the paperwork 
and Matthew knew he would soon be transferred to another, 
newer project. He could depend on Arlis only for the moving. 

Deciding to keep and deciding to throw away, innumerable 
trips back and forth between the old cove and the new to set 
up the tent, to take the animals, to haul truckload after truck- 
load of hay and corn and feed in a rented truck gradually the 
cove emptied, and each day's moving was a dying-away there. 

Matthew first felt the change when the livestock was gone. He 
had never known the constant awareness of domesticated animal 
life about him. The cove was too still without them, the chickens 
clucking in the yard, the thump and graze and race of the mules 
in the barn lot and in the pasture beyond, the bawling of cattle. 
The place was lifeless, deserted dead. He hurried more than 
ever; he could not endure this deadness, he needed to be with 
the living to survive. 

The day came, of course, though for a while during the week 
of daily endeavor it felt to Matthew the time would be forever 
before they could finish. But the last load was placed on the 
rented truck, and he was looking through the empty rooms for 
a last-minute check before the final departure. Matthew came 
out of the empty house. It was the middle of the afternoon, and 
they had to start for the other cove to get settled for the night. 
For the year. For his lifetime. But he paused, and looked back 
at the house and the barn. 

Arlis and Crawford were sitting in the loaded truck, Crawford 
under the wheel. Mark waited in the Model-T. Matthew walked 
slowly toward them. "Well," he said. "I reckon that's it." 
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"Yes," Crawford said. He looked at Matthew. "Are you sorry 
that you didn't hang on? ... that you didn't shoot it out with 
the marshal to the bitter end?" 

Matthew studied it. "No," he said honestly. He stopped. He 
felt around inside himself. "The fact is," he said, "I haven't had 
much time to think about it." He smiled, briefly. "I don't reckon 
I ever will." 

Crawford reached behind him, without looking, and took 
Arlis' hand. "Well," he said tightly. "If you're ready let's go." 

Matthew looked around him again. "They'll strip it down," 
he said. "So the water can come in. I already opened the dam 
for them myself." He turned to Crawford. "What about the 
buildings?" 

"Let the TVA take care of 'em," Crawford said. "Or you can 
burn them down yourself. They're yours." 

Matthew looked again. The moment was a time of hiatus 
within him. Then he shook his head. "No," he said. "I can't burn 
them. Let them do it." 

He started toward the old Model-T. Crawford ground the 
starter on the truck and the motor took life from the spark. 
Matthew stopped. 

"Wait a minute," he said. 

He went to the side of the truck and climbed up on it, finding 
a bucket. He took it, and the fire shovel, and went back inside 
the house. He knelt before the fireplace, afraid that it had already 
gone out. He dug into the ashes with the shovel, though, and 
found live coals. He filled the bottom of the bucket with cold 
ashes, then dumped the middle full of glowing coals from the 
fire that had not died since old David Dunbar had first kindled 
it. He topped it off with another preserving layer of ashes and 
went out to the truck again. He handed the bucket up to 
Crawford. 

"I'm a fool," he said defiantly. "I know all I've got to do to 
build a fire is strike a match. But you take that bucket of coals 
with you. Use it to start a fire as soon as you get there." 

Crawford looked at him strangely. "All right, Matthew." 

Matthew stood back from the truck. His voice was embar- 
rassed, apologetic. "You can't just let a fire go out like that," 
he said. "Not just through carelessness and not thinking." 

Crawford smiled. "Of course," he said. "Of course you couldn't." 

"Go on now," Matthew warned. "Don't dally on the way. The 
coals won't keep long in that bucket." 
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He watched the truck pull out of the cove, slowly on the cove 
road then swinging with quickening speed out of sight along the 
river. 

"Well," Matthew said to himself. "No use loitering not when 
I got work to do over yonder." 

He started toward the T-model. Then he stopped. "Miss 
Hattie," he called toward the house. "We're ready to go." 

She did not answer. He knew she was not in the house. He 
walked around into the back yard. He saw her standing at the 
edge of the thicket, looking into it, her back to him. Her straight, 
thin shoulders were slumped. 

"Miss Hattie/' he called again. "We're ready." 

She did not turn. "I don't want to go," she said obstinately. 
"I don't aim to leave." 

He went on to her, put his arm around her shoulders. She had 
been crying and her face was streaked with the tears. She was 
very tall beside him, as tall as he was. 

"No use to carry on, Miss Hattie," he said gently. "We've got 
to go." 

"This is home," she said, her voice crying out against him. 

"Home is over yonder now," he said gently, firmly. "Home 
is where you want it to be." He tightened his arm around her. 
"It'll be better there, Miss Hattie. Just you wait and see. Why, 
we'll put in electric lights, and everything." He turned her with 
the strength of his arm. "Come on now. We've got a lot to do. 
We've plenty of work ahead of us, and this is no time for hang- 
ing back." 

She looked back longing at the thicket. But she let Matthew 
lead her to the car, where she got in. Matthew went around in 
front to crank the car. It did not want to start and he had to 
choke it once or twice. When the motor did catch, the crank 
kicked at him viciously. 

He went around and got in. He drove out of the cove without 
looking back. There was no call to look back. Crawford had 
been right; Matthew was taking the Dunbar with him, inside 
his head, to be seeded in the new place just as he would plant 
corn and cotton there. 

Life had gone out of the cove with their departing. It lay idle, 
anonymous, waiting for the water. 



Chapter Twenty-Seven 



EVEN THEN, that first night in the new cove, Crawford did not 
spend the night but went back to town. But he came early the 
next morning to help them get settled. Arlis brightened when he 
drove into sight, and ran to meet him. 

They had pitched the tent up on the cedared knoll near where 
Matthew planned to build the house. They had fortunately 
found a spring on its back slope, that would do until a well 
could be dug. Matthew stood before the tent, watching Arlis run 
to meet Crawford. Already the cove bore the scars of their pres- 
ence; smoke lifted from the knoll, and there was the beginnings 
of a road where the truck and the car and the wagon had passed 
back and forth. Down the other way, Matthew had made a lot 
for the stock, fastening wire in a random angled pattern from 
tree to tree to avoid the immediate necessity of cutting posts and 
planting them planned into the ground. The fresh grass was 
already trampled under the feet of the cows and the mules, and 
the chickens were ranging about, picking busily at the rich new 
supply of insects. 

Crawford and Arlis climbed toward him, hand in hand, and 
Matthew watched, wanting to smile. But he did not let himself 
do so. They had been married for a long time now, with only 
one night to remember between them, and they were beginning 
to be restless. The rushing demand of events would not keep 
them apart much longer. 

"Well," Crawford said cheerfully. "I figured you'd have you a 
crew out here to build you a house and a barn today." 

"I've got a crew coming tomorrow for the barn," Matthew 
said. "But I'll have to build my own house. Them carpenters 
can't build the kind of house I want." 

They stopped. Crawford looked questioningly at him. 

Matthew smiled. "I'm gonna build me an old-timey house," 
he said. "I'll bet there are lots of old log houses on that govern- 
ment land back up yonder." He turned, motioning with his 
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hand. "When I get time, I aim to find me enough seasoned, sound, 
logs to put up a house like they used to build." 

Crawford frowned. "That's a lot of work." 

Matthew nodded his head vigorously. "Sure. But it's worth 
it. Why, it'll out-last ten of them frame houses." He looked 
around him at the cove, sparkling green in the sunshine. "When 
you're starting from scratch, you've got to plan far ahead. I aim 
to do it just like old David would have." 

Crawford laughed. "Well, I hope you don't go all the way 
back to him. I hope you'll use kerosene lamps, anyway." 

Matthew laughed with him. "Not me. Nothing but electricity 
for me. When's that line gonna be built in here?" 

"Soon now," Crawford said. He paused. "If you aim to do all 
that, I guess you'll just have to forget about making a crop this 
year. You can't possibly build your own house and . . ." 

"I've got to," Matthew said firmly. "I aim to get some corn 
planted, anyway. I found some wild Johnson grass I can cut for 
hay. Hay and corn this year cotton the next, and the other 
things." He looked up at the sun. "And I'd better get at it. If 
you come here to work, come on." 

"Stand aside," Miss Hattie said, sweeping toward the front 
of the tent. They all moved away so she would have room to 
sweep out the board floor onto the ground. Then Matthew caught 
Crawford's hesitation, and looked back at him. 

"Well," Crawford said. "I . . ." He cleared his throat. "They're 
closing the Land Office in town today. We're all through now 
all done. And I ..." 

"You're being transferred," Matthew said steadily. "You aim 
to take Arlis with you." He saw Arlis clutch at Crawford's arm. 

"That's about the size of it," Crawford admitted. "We're mar- 
ried and all . . ." He lifted his head. "We'd just like to have your 
good-will on it, sir." 

Matthew looked at him. They both seemed very young, stand- 
ing before him, and their youngness was an aching. 

"Well," he said. He put his hand on his mouth, wiping it need- 
lessly. "Well. So you finally asked my blessing." 

They watched him. He could read the tension in them. Miss 
Hattie stood still behind him, no longer sweeping, stopping to 
listen. 

"Well, Crawford," Matthew said, keeping his voice firm, not 
showing anything at all. "You can have it on one condition." 
He looked down at the unseeded cove, that was not even divided 
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into fields yet though the boundaries were already marked out 
in his mind. "All three of my boys are gone from me. I've got a 
lot of work to do, and just one pair of hands. If you and Arlis 
would be willing to stay here in Dunbar's Cove, I'll gladly give 
you the word of my mouth." 

He kept his face stern. But his eyes watched for the faintest 
shade of resistance in Crawford or in Arlis ready to retract 
his words. Then he began to smile, for he could see the hope 
and the promise leaping into Crawford's eyes and into his face. 
Crawford dropped Arlis' hand. 

"I never thought you'd want me . . ." he said. He stopped. It 
was too much, too sudden. The cove mixed with the TVA, 
Matthew with Arlis, Matthew with him, all swirling inside him 
stunned and unreadable. "It never crossed my mind . . ." 

Matthew watched him. "If you want to go," he said. "Go to- 
gether. If you want to stay with me . . ." He stopped. He had 
said enough. He had turned loose of them. 

"Do you really want us to stay?" Arlis said. 

He looked at her. Then back at Crawford. "Yes," he said. "I 
want you to stay. Dunbar's Cove can be yours after me. You can 
take it on from where I leave off." He had never said the words 
before. Now he was saying them, as his father had, and his grand- 
father, and all the way back to old David. But only he and the 
original David had given a new and starting thing. He turned, 
looking toward Mark sitting in the worn rocker in the shade of 
a cedar tree. "One of these days," he said. "I'll be ready to sit 
down, too. I'd like to know that it was left safe to ydur hands." 

For so many years he had studied the words, had studied his 
male children to know which one of them he should lay them on. 
They were the most important words he would ever speak in his 
life. Not once, in all that long mulling, had he thought of Arlis 
and the man she would marry. But there was a lightness in him, 
and he knew that it was right. He had made the best and only 
choice. 

Crawford was watching him, bewildered and uncertain. 
Matthew clapped him on the shoulder. 

"Think about it, son. Just think about it. Talk about it be- 
tween you. You can let me know what you decide." 

They were still. All except Miss Hattie. She flounced past them, 
angrily, saying to Arlis, "Well, there's your old house back. You 
can sweep your own floors from now on." 

They laughed, and she went burning away. Matthew lifted 
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his arm, pointing. "When you make up your mind, son," he said. 
"I'll be over yonder working." 

"Yes," Crawford said. "I'll let you know. I'll . . . I'll be down 
there before long." 

Matthew went on, smiling secretly to himself. He had seen 
deep into Crawford, he knew the hunger there for home, and he 
knew what the answer would be. For Crawford was his son, as 
surely as though he had nurtured and sprung forth the seed. 

He stopped, and turned. There was one more thing. Just one. 
"Crawford," he said. "Can you find out where Knox is working 
now?" 

"Sure," Crawford said. "If he's still with the TVA, it won't 
be any trouble at all." 

"That's good," Matthew said. "I want to write him. And Jesse 
John, too. I've got to tell them what's happened." He started on 
again. "Anyway, they'll want to be able to find us when they get 
ready to come home for a visit." 

He hurried on there was so much to do, more than he could 
ever hope to accomplish in the remainder of his lifetime. But he 
was content with making a start upon it. Even in his mind, he 
did not look beyond the confines of the hills into the other cove 
that first had borne the name of Dunbar. There was no room 
for remembering; his head was too full of the future. He went 
on down the hill hurrying, eager for the labor of the day. 

Miss Hattie went burning away from their laughter. She had 
not wanted to move in the first place. She had experienced inside 
her, where she had always been secure, the sudden wrench and 
tearing of Matthew's surrender when she had never expected 
it to come, when she had been so sure he would win she had 
never even needed to think about it. 

She went straight down the knoll and across the flat of the cove 
and climbed up among pines on the other side. Now Arlis would 
stay. She knew it. They would stay and Arlis would take back the 
kitchen from her and use it to breed snotty-nosed young'uns in. 
Miss Hattie had liked having the responsibility. Now it was taken 
away from her, and she was a child again. 

She stopped, breathing hard from the climbing, and looked 
back down the way she had come. The cove was beautiful, all 
right. But it would never be the way the cove had been at home. 
It was too raw, too unfinished, there were no familiar buildings 
but only the tent that did not throw a secure wall against the 
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world but filtered through the light of the sun. It was not even 
as good as the shade of an oak tree, or the shelter of the thicket. 

She started on again. She didn't want to think about the 
thicket. There at the end, when she had not been able to avoid 
the fact that they were going to move, she had headed blindly, 
instinctively, for its shelter. She had intended entering into its 
fullest depths, all the way back to the snuff-bottle caravan and 
the roads she had built so long ago. She would not come out, 
refusing and refusing until they had to unload the stuff and put 
it back into the house and stay there where they belonged. 

But she had not been able to enter the thicket. It had been a 
long time since she had tried and during the interval it seemed 
to have grown more impenetrable. The gnarled limbs tangled 
and pulled at her hair, and she had ripped her dress because she 
was too tall to stoop comfortably under the branches into the low 
trails she had made in her childhood. So she had been standing, 
baffled, on the outside of its protectiveness, the interior sanctuary 
protected even against her, when Matthew had called, had come 
to take her by the shoulders with his strong arm and lead her 
away. The thicket was not for her any longer, and so she had had 
to obey. Now the kitchen was not hers, either. 

She crested a hill and stopped, panting hard. She pushed her 
hair back from her face and took a handkerchief from her pocket 
to dab the sweat from her forehead and her upper lip. She had 
always believed that women did not sweat. None of the ones she 
knew seemed to. But she certainly did. 

She started on again, forgetting about the dishevelment she 
was making in herself. She did not know where she was tending; 
she was only sure it would be a long time before she returned to 
the tent. Perhaps, even, not before sundown. 

"Well," a voice said. "Where could you be going in such an 
all-fired hurry?" 

She brought herself up short. A tall, lean boy sat on a hickory 
stump, grinning at her. He had red hair, and he was taller than 
she was. A lot taller. 

"Who're you?" she blurted. 

"Me?" he drawled. "I live around here. You belong to them 
new folks who just moved in down in the cove?" 

"Yes," she said shortly. "And I better be getting back down 
there. They probably need me for something right now." 

She started back the way she had come, flustered by his sudden 
presence, and by the irritating grin on his face. 
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"Wait a minute/' he called after her. "You don't have to be 
in such an all-fired sweat to get home. Let me talk to you a little 
bit." 

She stopped. She turned around to look at him. She was hoping 
that he couldn't see the beads of perspiration on her face. She 
patted at her lips delicately with the handkerchief. Then she 
came slowly back toward him. He had green eyes to go with the 
red hair. 

"Where do you live?" she said. 

He waved a lazy arm. "Little ways over yonder." He grinned 
at her. "Looks like me and you are going to be neighbors." 

She looked down at the ground. She put her hand to her hair, 
smoothing out the tangles, feeling suddenly cool and lady-like. 
She did not feel like she had been running at all. 

"Yes," she said. "It does look that way." She lifted her eyes, 
looking directly into his face. The grin wasn't so irritating, after 
all. When you studied him a little, it was even rather nice. Then, 
under her gaze, it went away and she could see into his eyes. She 
looked quickly away again. 

"What's your name?" he asked, in a different voice. 

She told him. Then he told her his own. 



VISTA X 

Rendezvous with Tomorrow 



DUNBAR'S COVE is empty and nameless again, for the name has 
gone with the man. It was laid on the land by a man, and taken 
away by a man, and the land is the same as it was before, when 
it bore the name and when it was nameless, for the land never 
changes. 

Down the river, a crane trundles on tracks out over the dam, 
lifting one by one the gates, and the water curls against the sud- 
den barriers, testing the force of its weight and the force of its 
fall against it. But the barrier is impregnable, made of steel and 
poured and cured concrete; and not only that: It is made also 
of many men's sweat and dreams and hopes, and even of a few 
men's hurting and dying. It is designed and engineered capable 
of the task. And so it holds the water, backing it up the river, 
flowing it up the creeks and the coves. 

In the nameless cove that had once been Dunbar, laughing, 
cursing men come when the water is already backing up the 
river and flowing deepening and spreading into the creeks and 
the coves. They are in a hurry for the time is late, and they skin 
the cove with frantic efficiency of its green cover, all the way 
halfway up the slope to the green-cedared graveyard where the 
elevation line of 595 contours. They slash at the trees and the 
bushes, cutting the stumps down close to the ground, stripping 
away the beauty of the cove to be replaced by the blue placidness 
of water. 

The oak in the front yard is the biggest tree they will have to 
cut down and so for this task they cast lots. The sawyer team 
that loses leans grinning and cursing to their work while the 
luckier men watch, urging them on. They whip the saw back and 
forth, sawing each other down, and the eager metal teeth bite 
deeper and deeper into the old tree. They stop while an axeman 
chops out a falling-wedge from the other side and then they begin 
sawing again. By now they are sweating with the heaviness of the 
work. 

The tree trembles. From root to tip it trembles with the weak- 
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ness of the metal gnawing and the men become silent and watch- 
ful. They can nearly always make a tree fall the way they want 
it to. But not always and with a big one . . . The men are silent 
and watchful and they have forgotten the contest now, sawing 
slowly, feeling the trembling of the tree in their weapon. 

They stop. They withdraw to safety and another man steps up 
to insert a wedge in the gashed trunk. He lifts a sledgehammer 
over his shoulder and pounds ringingly at the wedge, his body 
whipping curved against the weight of the sledge. The tree 
groans like a living thing, and shivers, and begins to sway. There 
is a harsh crack like the crack of lightning and the huge oak 
gives grudging way, going down with a twisting crash and a 
thunder that scampers the men away out of danger. It lies then 
dying on the earth, having fallen in its own way if not in its own 
time, and the men approach cautiously to skin it and scalp it of 
its thigh-thick branches, piling them for burning. 

As the work goes on, the water backs inexorably up the river 
and the creeks. The clearing-gang boss watches the river closely, 
urging his men to make haste for the water is coming higher 
and higher every hour and they must finish soon. 

On the last day, the clearing-boss goes around to burn the 
brush and the buildings. He will start with the house. First he 
goes inside to be sure none of the men are hiding away to sleep 
or loaf or gamble. The house is old, barren, and his footsteps 
echo loudly in the empty rooms. In the living room, there is a 
twisting curl of tiny smoke in the fireplace and he thinks, That's 
a lasting fire. Those folks moved out three days ago. He splashes 
kerosene around the walls and, on an impulse, lights a twist of 
paper from the nearly-dead bed of coals. He throws the paper 
into the kerosene and hurries away from the flames. 

The men stop, seeing the smoke boiling from the windows. 
The boss harries them back to work, threatening them if they 
don't finish the job today, and so the house burns almost un- 
noticed. The boss is too busy to watch his handiwork, firing the 
barn and the smokehouse and the outhouses one by one, then 
going about the cove to burn all the half-dry piles of brush. 

Smoke and flame and ash mount swirling into the sky, the cove 
becoming an inferno of destruction and preparation. The thick 
green-wood smoke from the burning brushpiles darkens the sun 
so that there is a strange shifting shadow over the crew and they 
fall silent under the strangeness of the hazy light. The fires mount 
up and die down and finish their work and the men stand away 
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from the heat, soot on their hands and faces, and their job is 
finished, too. The place where the water will come is clean, 
empty, ready, prepared. Only the brick chimney stands blackened 
upright in all the cove. 

The men depart in their trucks, and the water is very close 
to the road that parallels the river. They are the last who will 
pass this way, unless some other man should someday drift in 
with a boat, looking for good fishing. 

That night, the water creeps against the earth dam. It builds 
higher and higher, backing up the creek, flowing out slowly and 
stealthily, melting the solidity of the moved and piled earth, 
finding the breaches through the old cove road and up the bed 
of the creek. It is quiet water, still water, and it flows backward 
as it has never flowed before, seeking out new earth to conquer, 
the earth that was Dunbar and is now again nameless. 

Inch by inch it searches and covers the cove, claiming it for 
its own. It is stronger and faster because of the channeling of the 
unfinished dam, crowding in at the breaches and spreading out 
beyond with strong searching fingers. The water touches the 
stone foundation of the burned-away doorstep, and rises over it. 
It finds a lowness among the ashes and runs in where the house 
had been; the live coals left from burning hiss against the water 
and die, giving off one last expiration of steam, slowly strangled 
by the quiet strength of the water. After a time, the fire is gone, 
and the water is supreme. 

Now it lies quiet and still. It flows with irresistible slowness, 
gathering strength to conquer all the earth up to elevation 595. 
It is quiet water, still water, backward-flowing water. And the 
flame is gone from the cove. 

Elsewhere, though, the tamed water of this wild river is run- 
ning with turbid twisting power through smooth steel turbines, 
and its strength is lighting flames over the land. These are the 
new flames, encased in vacuums as is the modern way, instead 
of the old open flames with heat and warmth. 

But these new flames will last they, too, are permanent 
throughout the time of man. 



(continued from front flap) 

TVA. For even Matthew Dunbar's sons, 
Knox and Rice and Jesse John, were 
drawn away, one by one, from Dunbar's 
Cove; and Arlis, his daughter, fell deeply 
in love with Crawford Gates, who repre- 
sented the power that was threatening 
Matthew's world. What Matthew could 
not comprehend was the necessity for 
accepting change. It is the impact of 
change upon the lives of a close-knit 
family that forms the dramatic substance 
of DUNBAR'S COVE. 

Borden Deal's first novel Walk 
Through the Valley demonstrated his 
remarkable gift for conveying a sense of 
place and of a man's love of his land, and 
that gift is even more vividly effective in 
DUNBAR'S COVE. And here, in this 
big novel, Mr. Deal has succeeded in 
transmitting to the reader the sweep and 
excitement of the great TVA experiment. 
His is the first novel to deal successfully 
with that major episode in American life. 
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